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Editorials 


THE GLORY OF BERGSON 


in the Amphitheatre of the Sorbonne and attended by 

the President of the Republic, France paid to the 
memory of Henri Bergson the national homage that she owed 
him. We need not be surprised that it came so late. Bergson 
died at a time when the territory of France was still occupied 
by the forces of Nazi Germany, and I well remember the day 
when we unanimously refused to celebrate his memory under 
the eyes of the enemy. In all probability we could have done 
so, even under those conditions, but the result would have been 
unworthy of him. 

Today, thanks to her Allies, France is free. That is why she 
could freely express her gratitude to the greatest philosopher 
she has known since Descartes. And those of us who were 
once his pupils were filled with boundless joy to see the entire 
nation honor the master we loved so dearly. However, a cer- 
tain shade of emotion which can best be characterized as 
bewilderment mingled with our joy. The memory of Bergson 
was indeed the theme of these ceremonies, but was this Berg- 
son ours? 

While the apotheosis of the national hero unfolded, while 
orator after orator celebrated his glory in eloquent speeches, 
and while César Franck and Claude Debussy poured into our 
hearts music that was closer to his profound philosophy than 


QO: THE evening of May 13, 1947, in a ceremony held 
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anything words could express, I thought of the real Henri 
Bergson. I evoked that extraordinarily frail-looking figure 
whose appearance twice a week in his chair at the College de 
France marked the beginning of the most memorable hours of 
our intellectual life. Under a broad bare forehead, above the 
aquiline nose of his race and a tightly compressed mouth, his 
limpid eyes were ceaselessly on the alert, concentrated upon 
the inward vision that his words sought to communicate. 
Standing, always speaking without notes and in a language 
whose only function seemed to be that of effacing itself so that 
his thought alone would stand out, our teacher held us under 
the same spell that Socrates’ listeners knew in olden days and 
that only the music of pure intellect can create. Weak spirits 
fought against him and called him a sophist; the stronger ones 
abandoned themselves without fear to his influence in the cer- 
tainty that intimacy with so noble and profound a mind could 
only enrich them. 

They were right, for we owe Bergson a great deal. Some 
people say that his influence is already dead, but they are mis- 
taken, or, rather, they do not understand the real nature of 
philosophical influence. Today no Frenchman accepts the 
Cartesian system as such, yet not a single French philosopher 
now thinks as he would think if Descartes had never existed. 
The same is true of Bergson. Even when our thought goes 
counter to them, we remain Bergsonians and Cartesians, espe- 
cially because we correct one by the other and because each 
of these two great temptations of French thought serves as a 
perpetual warning to us to be on our guard against the other. 
The truth for us would be in a balance between them, if we 
could achieve it. 

We must realize that Descartes is one of the most authentic 
expressions and one of the most indisputable dangers of the 
French spirit. He embodies, along with our taste for clear 
and sharply defined ideas, the illusion that the infinite com- 
plexity of the world can be reduced to some sort of linear 
order in which everything is explained by the very place it 
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occupies. Bergson’s enormous service to French philosophy 
was that he gave back to it a feeling for the concrete and 
reminded us that, no matter how legitimate the desire for 
clarity, it does not justify us in emptying all things of their 
mystery. But, just as Descartes fell prey to the simplistic 
intellectualism of a mathematician who mistakes his calcula- 
tions for reality, so Bergson went astray in a mystical belief in 
intuition that knows no middle ground between the concept 
and the ineffable. Their combined experience suggests that 
we should bring an understanding just as lucid as Descartes’s 
to bear upon a reality just as concrete as Bergson’s. 

It is quite possible that Bergson himself realized this in the 
end. True, he used the intellect to criticize the too mechanical 
use of the intellect, but while seeming thus to turn it against 
itself, he liberated it. It is also possible that his effort to give 
back to the world the necessary freedom and creative energy 
stopped too soon and that “pure duration” is not the ultimate 
source from which we draw life, movement and being. We 
may well wonder if, in the end, he did not become aware that 
time has a metaphysical limit beyond which there is nothing 
but pure existence. Doubtless, he would have had to revise 
his philosophy profoundly in order to admit this new conclu- 
sion, but he oriented more than one disciple toward the prom- 
ised land which he himself did not enter. 

Can we be sure even of this? The secret of every conscience 
is sealed, but let us not forget that from the very beginning of 
Bergson’s philosophical career his more discerning opponents 
accused him of trying to restore a Christian metaphysics. 
Today, one clause of his will that has been made public shows 
us how right they were. Bergson died with a desire for bap- 
tism which he would undoubtedly have received in other 
times, when such an act would not have seemed like a betrayal 
of a persecuted people. Better than anything else, this fact 
reveals to us the truth toward which his thought always tended. 
Behind “pure duration” and “creative evolution” Bergson 
always searched for an even more profound reality. By giv- 
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ing it its real name, in other words, by giving the name 
“existence” to what he termed “duration,” this great genius 
would have found a means of becoming a Christian in fact, as 
he was one at heart, without, however, denying the God of his 
fathers. He would thus have recognized that God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob Whom he looked for all his life, as a 
scholar and a philosopher, but Whom he undoubtedly would 
not have sought with such admirable persistence if, to use Pas- 
cal’s phrase, he had not already found Him. 

Bergson died in a France that was defeated and humiliated, 
but he will continue to live in a renascent France that can 
never give him back in glory as much as he gave her. Since 
May 13, 1947, the day upon which he officially entered French 
history, the past to which Bergson belongs has been that past 
which his metaphysics characterized so well: a past whose 
presence within us has an element of eternity. 

Collége de France. ETIENNE GILSON. 


PHILOSOPHY AND CRITICISM 


kind but comparable instances in this country are so 

few they have little effect on the predominant tone of 
intellectual and aesthetic mediocrity in the field of American 
art criticism. Much of our writing on art is impaired by a 
distortion of values arising from a confusion of liking, or 
prejudice, with objective critical opinion. This is a common 
defect in current writing on art in all its phases, whether the 
work discussed be the graphic arts, music, or architecture. 

A content that bespeaks the mental and aesthetic approach 
usual to the dilettante is a characteristic of this writing on art 
and it is rarely better than journalistic reporting, rendered 
obscure and pseudo-intellectual by the use of the jargon of 
studios. As such writing is ordinarily undistinguished, there 
is neither the urbanity of Henry McBride’s literary output of 
somewhat noncommittal art criticism, nor does it communi- 


By kins has produced some art critics of a superior 
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cate the sense of a background of taste and critical judgment 
so evident in that of James Johnson Sweeney. 

It has long been my suspicion that Mr. McBride’s judg- 
ment on painting values was superior to what he wrote on the 
matter, and that he was the victim of his great desire to be 
agreeable. The social contact of critics with the artists they 
write about is very apt to modify their expression of judgment 
in this manner. It is often not so much pernicious logrolling 
that betrays their honesty as it is the understandable desire to 
be kind. By and large, Mr. Sweeney has escaped the social 
pitfall, but falls a victim to another type of inhibition. His 
predilection for the obscurity of advance-guard art seems to 
have affected his writing style where a like obscurity is often 
evident. In his case, a popular writing style would savor of 
dishonesty, but his unusual talents appear to suffer from a fear 
of the commonness of lucidity. This is to his readers’ loss as 
he has a great deal to communicate to them. 

A happy contrast to the average of critical writing appears 
in the musical criticism of the composer, Mr. Virgil Thomp- 
son. In it he merges something of Mr. Sweeney’s intellectual 
honesty, knowledge and aesthetic judgment, combined with a 
sufficient clarity of prose. Most critics are not themselves 
workers in the arts they write about and there are advantages 
and disadvantages in such a merging of activities. Mr. 
Thompson, however, has managed to make his creative musi- 
cal sense and knowledge serve the ends of valid criticism. It 
is only in rare instances that a worker in the arts is able to 
detach himself in this manner from his personal artistic ten- 
dencies, so as to permit objective analysis of the work of other 
artists. Such objective detachment is the central, essential 
factor in all art criticism worthy of intelligent attention. 

While this critical objectivity does not appear in the writ- 
ing on architecture of the late Louis H. Sullivan, or that of 
Frank Lloyd Wright, its place is taken by an important pro- 
phetic and inspirational content. It is not, therefore, critical 
writing, as that applies to the constructive discussion of the 
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potentialities appearing in other architects’ work. It takes 
precedence, in this instance, because it may be expected to lead 
to work worthy of critical estimate. Owing to the impetus 
these architects have given to the evolution of creative archi- 
tectural form, a valid criticism of architecture now becomes 
pressingly essential. For many of Mr. Sullivan’s and Mr. 
Wright’s followers linger perilously on the verge of an arid 
stylization which constitutes a menace to the future life and 
development of creative architecture. 

In view of this need, it is regrettable that we cannot point 
to an American critic of the stature of the Swiss, Giedion, or, 
to instance a sensitive if less profound writer on architecture, 
the Austrian, Behrendt. In place of this we find only a dis- 
tressing superficiality, a reworking of discredited architec- 
tural themes, all treated with a solemnity that does not ade- 
quately conceal the mental and aesthetic uncertainty of the 
various authors. Here, too, as in the graphic arts, we are 
made aware of the lack of a philosophy which should be 
derived from the universal and timeless norms of architecture. 
For while styles are many, architecture itself is one. It is this 
philosophical lack which constitutes a void in the place where 
there should be a body of conclusions in which intellectual 
and aesthetic factors are merged to form a central, working 
basis. 

While the writing of Mr. Lewis Mumford should occur 
to mind when considering American writers on architecture, 
it is not actually of architecture itself he has written except in 
a general inspirational way. In that inspirational field, he has 
made a valid contribution to the desirable effort to supplant 
imitation with creation, and his analysis of the social factors 
antecedent to the development of architecture has a further 
value of its own. But it is not an implicitly architectural one. It 
may be said that he has written around the subject of architec- 
ture rather than about it, in his historical social studies. In do- 
ing this he has succeeded in relating architecture to its social 
environment, which is where it belongs, but that is only a part 
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of the story. Society, while it determines much that is 
basic to the arts and architecture, comes to have only a relative 
connection with these when they take on a development that is 
intrinsically within them. A condition then comes into exis- 
tence that demands that particularization take the place of 
generalization and that inspirational urging be replaced by 
critical examination. To repeat, the need for this is a pressing 
one, for our architects have started on a march forward that is 
characterized more by an engaging enthusiasm than a hard- 
headed sense of realities, and by pleasure in movement rather 
than clarity as to the architectural destination. 
New York, N. Y. BARRY BYRNE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


Scholastic philosophy—or “Thomism,” if one prefers 

that term—have kept themselves at a safe distance 
from the pool of politics. This is strange, when one recalls 
with what ardor Plato, Aristotle, St. Augustine, St. Thomas, 
and the Scholastic philosophers of the seventeenth century, 
notably Suarez, plunged into it. 

In England philosophers like Locke and Hume considered 
political philosophy as belonging to their domain. In more 
recent times, the name of Bernard Bosanquet comes to mind. 
Even today, a professional philosopher, Dr. A. C. Ewing, has 
undertaken to apply his philosophical training to the clarifi- 
cation of the moral questions tied up with contemporary 
political decisions in the fields of individual rights, the demo- 
cratic versus the socialist State, and the need of some form of 
world government.’ 

In the United States, this tendency of the philosophical 
spirit seems not to have found expression. Ralph Barton 
Perry, it is true, took a lead in the discussion of postwar politi- 


()« cannot help noticing that American exponents of 





1THE INDIVIDUAL, THE STATE, AND WorRLD GOVERNMENT. By A. C. Ewing. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. viii, 322. $4.00. 
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cal problems through the agency of the Universities Commit- 
tees set up in league with the head chapter at Harvard. But 
even there he did not act in the role of a philosopher. It was 
rather in his Puritanism and Democracy that he made a seri- 
ous excursion into what is called “political philosophy.” The 
very fact that one is inclined to call it an “excursion” betrays 
the feeling one has that philosophy proper is confined to meta- 
physics and the deductive method of inquiry. Yet, histori- 
cally, the great philosophers did not so limit their inquiries. 

The question involves the scope of ethics. As a matter of 
fact, Thomists customarily include in treatises on ethics a few 
“theses” on human rights, especially the right to property, the 
nature and end of marriage, on parental rights in education, 
and on the nature, origin, and end of the State. But there is 
something stereotyped and bookish about the way they handle 
these subjects. It may be useful to examine into the possible 
reasons why they restrict themselves to conventional modes of 
handling subjects which should vibrate with the interest the 
public at large has in them. 

First of all, ethics is definitely a practical branch of phil- 
osophy. When it sets about trying to decide what is morally 
right or wrong in the field of social relationships, it can hardly 
content itself with deductive methods. Writers commonly 
find divorce immoral because of its effects. Now these effects 
are phenomena which must be empirically observed and 
measured. As a matter of fact, many statements are made by 
moral philosophers which attempt to marshal human experi- 
ence on their side. This is especially true, let us say, in their ar- 
guments against socialism. But if human experience is to be 
called upon to support an ethical proposition, then the inquiry 
has moved from a purely deductive to an at least partly induc- 
tive field. One wonders whether this shift is recognized, and 
the validity of conclusions established on relevant grounds. 

This brings us to a second consideration, the apparent reluc- 
tance of Thomist philosophers to immerse themselves in what 
might be justly called the muddied waters of social and politi- 
eal facts. 
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To be specific, if we are to condemn socialism on ethical 
grounds, should we not acquaint ourselves with contemporary 
versions of it? And if millions and millions of people, all over 
the world, feel that socialism is the only answer to their eco- 
nomic hardships, should we not acquaint ourselves with the 
extent of those maladjustments as they have arisen in even 
democratic political societies? Political forms keep changing, 
and if ethics is to be practical, it ought to deal with existing 
political forms. One would expect a moral philosopher, if 
he is going to take a position on the moral quality of any form 
of State, to study the forms we and our contemporaries are 
living under. Otherwise moral judgments are bound to be 
general, jejune and unreal. 

A really up-to-date treatment of the ethics of the State 
would have to lay its foundations on a realistic treatment of 
the available forms of ownership of property today, and 
would have to judge the morality of State intervention in 
economic life to decide how far a trend toward State social- 
ism might go without incurring moral disapprobation. It 
would have to show, in terms of Fascist, Nazi, and Com- 
munist experience, that the evils alleged to follow from State 
socialism actually do follow. It would have to examine the 
varieties of socialism. 

We must admit that this type of treatment would not admit 
of the neat black-and-white handling of topics to which we 
are accustomed. But we ought to be sure, before we conclude 
that we would be sacrificing too much if we departed from 
the more conventional manner, that our present neatness and 
certainties are not illusory. The same problem affects the 
study of cosmology, of course, but more has been written about 
the necessity of consulting the findings of modern scientists 
before dogmatizing on scientific views in their relation to the 
philosophy of nature. 

Finally, besides treating the conventional topics in a more 
concrete and informed way, should not an up-to-date treatise 
on ethics find room for new topics? The morality of dueling 
was discussed for at least a hundred years after the practice 
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had ceased. Should not something be said about international 
society? And in our country, how can one avoid the topic of 
racial discrimination as a moral problem of immediate 
urgency? 

No one will sympathize with the moral philosopher more 
than a social scientist, whose mental life is spent in the jungle 
of modern social complexities. The temptation to keep clear 
of this jungle and formulate clear-cut moral principles is 
great. But the people of our day have to lead a jungle exis- 
tence; they have to learn to hack their way through modern 
social problems in an effort to establish a more civilized habi- 
tat. Whatever the moralist loses in the way of neat formula- 
tion will be more than compensated for by what he gains in 
the effectiveness of his teaching. 

University of Detroit. ROBERT C. HARTNETT. 

* * * 


THE PALE [ISOLATION OF HENRY ADAMS 


the United States is remarkable more for the distinc- 
tion of character and the breadth of interest of the 
men who raised questions than for the clarity and cogency of 
the answers given. The world they lived in, locally the prod- 
uct of the Civil War, globally the result of much more varied 
forces, was, in Vaughan’s perennially apt phrases, “full of 
voices” and men were “‘call’d and hurl’d by each.” “Fresh 
dotage tempted” or old usurped their wills. Science, physical 
or “Christian,” enlightened self-interest, ethical culture, all the 
escapes which those of a skeptical or epicurean or stoic bent 
seek in times of chaos had their proponents. With the passage 
of years and the gaining of perspective three men of that era, 
Justice Holmes, Henry James and Henry Adams, have as- 
sumed considerable stature and have appeared to succeeding 
generations as of much greater relevance than many of the 
men who were more widely acclaimed at the time. 
Perhaps the most public of these three men was Justice 
Holmes whose legal realism, at bottom a confession of intel- 


A T THE turn of the century, the intellectual history of 
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lectual despair like all forms of pure pragmatism, still exer- 
cises a heavy influence on the study of the law. Its uselessness, 
when confronted with great issues, was recently demonstrated 
at the Nuremberg trials. The most consciously skeptical of 
the three, he is already becoming remote to us. A lesser con- 
temporary fame was achieved by the novelist, Henry James, 
whose active mind and powerful sensibilities were preoccu- 
pied with an analysis of social relationships, notably those 
which existed between Europe, “vast, various, and dense,” the 
Europe of Nash’s Mansions of England in the Olden Time as 
well as the more modern Europe of the Princess Casamas- 
sima, and America, an America largely composed of “the 
busy, the tipsy, and Daniel Webster,” an America largely 
“sunk” in its “irremediable unawareness, almost beyond fish- 
ing out.” The more profound implications of this problem 
of hemispheric relations are just now being revealed to us. 
His investigations bore fruit in a desire for “‘a sublime consen- 
sus of the educated,” his hope rested on “the multiplied symp- 
toms among educated people, from wherever drawn, of a com- 
mon intelligence and social fusion tending to abridge old 
rigours of separation,” an appealing idea but cold comfort 
when the barbarian is at the gate. 

The third man, Henry Adams, another volume of whose 
letters has recently appeared,’ caused the least stir while alive. 
Yet he seems to have grasped issues more firmly and explored 
answers more thoroughly than many men whose voices were 
louder in the world’s market places, men whose actions we are 
still trying to undo. Unofficial diplomat in London during 
the Civil War, possessed of some knowledge of the ways of 
practical politics, historian, novelist, traveler, he reveals him- 
self in these letters chiefly as a critic, realistic, universal, 
almost the man of the epigram to whom nothing human was 
foreign. 

The maturing of this critical faculty, as it was exercised 
now on one aspect now on another of the passing scene, can be 


‘Henry ADAMS AND His Frienps. A Collection of His Unpublished Letters. Edited 
by Harold Dean Cater. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1947. Pp. cxix, 797. $7.50. 
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traced with some accuracy. The youthful earnestness shown 
by the letters to Charles Sumner, perhaps even by a degree of 
hero worship for that battered statesman, disappears in Lon- 
don where he first met the world, the flesh, and the devil 
largely embodied in the persons of Earl Russell and the bank- 
ers, brokers, stockjobbers and merchants who supported that 
minister. The reception given to Garibaldi by the then Duke 
of Sutherland did not unduly impress him and amid the splen- 
dors of Stafford House he came to the conclusion that “‘senti- 
mental liberalism is pretty, but it won’t hold.” As early as 
1865 he saw the blight settling on whatever altruism there 
originally was in the Republican party and found a “pure 
Northern Congress, just such a one as we prayed for twenty 
years ago, violating the rights of minorities more persistently 
than the worst pro-slavery Congress could do.” On his return 
to this country a trip to Washington in the presidency of Grant 
caused him to wonder “who has power or is responsible?” and 
this speculation, carried into ever widening spheres of interest, 
characterized the rest of his life. He became a student of 
power, of force. 

His search led him into currency and banking, politics, 
medieval songs, ancient coins, the South Seas, St. Thomas 
Aquinas. His path is most interesting to follow both for itself 
and for the scattered comments he let fall, the shrewd obser- 
vations he made, the brilliant generalizations he achieved. 
However, it is when Adams passes behind the current com- 
plexities and faces those questions of rather appalling sim- 
plicity that imperiously present themselves to all men that, to 
borrow his own phrases on Emerson, we can best study the 
scope of his mind by studying its limitations. He did not 
speak of these things often. To publicize his thoughts on 
matters commonly called sacred was the last thing the anony- 
mous author of Democracy and Esther would wish to do. Yet 
the man who, standing before the cathedral at Coutances, 
could “almost remember the faith that gave him energy” did 
not overlook a force that his historical studies compelled him 
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to recognize as very real. To Mrs. Bancel La Farge he wrote 
that religion was nothing but an ability never to show a tremor 
and that his thorough admiration and respect went to those 
‘who carried the load of the world with a smile.” How this 
was to be done he did not explain. To Henry Osborn Taylor 
he was more explicit. Moral adjustment as a story ended with 
Marcus Aurelius. “Faith not reason goes beyond.” But the 
religious solution is logically inadmissible and Augustine only 
nailed a hypothetical supplement, “which religionists call 
faith,” to the corpus of stoic doctrine. “Is it, then, the Stoic? 
I am in near peril of turning Christian and rolling in the mud 
in an agony of human mortification. All these other fellows 
did it—why not [P” 

How seriously Adams is to be taken here is an open ques- 
tion but, so far as is commonly known, he averted the near 
peril. He remained, as far as we know, a stoic, of the urbane 
middle period if you like, a man himself not ignorant of evil, 
who had learned to succor the wretched. We do not find in 
him the acrid intolerance that often enough appears in 
Holmes. Neither do we encounter that excessive insistence 
on emotion, that vibratory approach so sedulously cultivated 
by James which sometimes reminds us of a large, gorgeously 
colored insect stretching its antennae now one way now an- 
other and quivering for the quivering’s sake. But we do find 
the loneliness, the pale isolation that falls on men who trust to 
themselves alone. Adams takes his place with Holmes and 
James, pointing to three asylums to which human beings have 
retired in times of stress, physical or intellectual. Yet, of these 
three to whom many men who are concerned with the things 
of the spirit are today looking at least as guideposts, Adams 
has the most to say. He stands on one side of the river that 
divides the searching intellect from the seeking faith, where 
men stand on both banks and with outstretched hands desire 
the further bank, the river which is crossed by a bridge not 
built with hands. 

New York, N. Y. VINCENT C. HOPKINS. 








National Self-Determination 
and 
International Cooperation 


OscAR HALECKI 


EVER in history has humanity been faced with such 

an obvious necessity to end the increasing horrors of 

war. The havoc of the last war is the most eloquent 
challenge to establish at last a durable peace. But at the same 
time the difficulties of peacemaking have never been greater, 
and little progress has been made during the two years of 
‘no war—no peace” which followed victory. The greatest 
obstacles result from a long series of accomplished facts which 
were created before the war was over, under the pressure of 
temporary expediency. It is, therefore, high time to turn away 
from such contingencies to basic, permanent factors of human 
destinies. Two of them have proved of decisive importance 
through the whole course of history. 

The first of these factors is the unity of mankind. In the 
light of the Christian doctrine which sees in all men, whatever 
their race may be, the children of One Father, that truth is 
particularly evident. And while in the past various human 
societies lived in complete isolation, without even knowing 
of each other’s existence, today, with practically all lands 
discovered and communications of every kind established all 
over the globe, the daily lives of all people are closely in- 
terrelated. Thus peace has indeed become indivisible. 

But does that really mean that there is, or at least ought to 
be “one world,” with no world at all as the only possible alter- 
native? Does it mean that complete unification is a pre- 
requisite condition of lasting peace? It all depends on how 





1This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Burke Society in Keating Hall, 
Fordham University, April, 1947. 
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we interpret such words as “world” and “unification.” If by 
“world” we mean our planet, it is obviously one, and in the 
economic field a unification which would give to all men in 
all lands the same opportunities of free access to the natural 
resources of the earth and of free exchange certainly is both 
possible and desirable in the interest of peace. But that does 
not necessarily require a complete political unification under 
one world government nor, still less, that cultural unification 
which has been recommended as a first step toward political 
unity. In both the political and cultural sense the oversim- 
plified ‘one world” idea, though in apparent agreement with 
the unity of the human race, is contrary to the other basic 
factor of human evolution which must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

That second factor, hardly less important than the first one, 
is the existence of individual nations. Their dissimilarity, 
which for the Christian is providential, appears to every 
student of history as history’s natural product which cannot 
be ignored. That diversity within the universal unity is an 
irreplaceable source of richness and of the high inspirations 
which the amor patriae produces in one generation after 
the other. 

But here again any one-sided exaggerated interpretation 
must be avoided. The existence of independent nations does 
not necessarily imply their unlimited sovereignty with no 
universal law above them. It must not lead to the conclusion 
that as long as such nations survive there will always be wars, 
because it has so happened in the past. The nations must not 
be based exclusively on power, nor their relations solely on 
the balance of power which can delay major wars but never 
guarantee to all nations, great or small, any lasting security. 

How to reconcile and to coordinate these two factors: the 
unity of mankind and the existence of various nations—that is 
the question on the solution of which the problem of peace 
depends. It requires more than a synthesis of internationalism 
and nationalism. It calls for the discovery of ways and means 
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whereby the natural differences within the human family 
can be respected without being a permanent source of hostility 
and violent struggle. 

The first of these ways, which corresponds to the inescap- 
able reality of national diversities, is the application of the 
principle of national self-determination. In 1918 no other 
principle was more popular: it was considered the general 
panacea for postwar reconstruction. Since these high hopes 
were disappointed, a large sector of public opinion, including 
many experts in political philosophy, has swung to the opposite 
extreme. The crisis of the last war was at the same time a 
crisis of self-determination, and a reconsideration of the for- 
merly praised principle was strongly advocated. The result 
has been the complete disregard of it by unprincipled peace- 
makers. 

It is true that the right of self-determination can be very 
easily misinterpreted. Simultaneously with the famous pro- 
clamation of that principle by Woodrow Wilson, it was dis- 
gracefully misused by both sides which negotiated at Brest- 
Litovsk. It was and is badly misunderstood by all those who 
think that national self-determination simply means such a 
readjustment of all frontiers that they would strictly coincide 
with ethnical and linguistic boundaries. If so, a country like 
Switzerland would be condemned to dismemberment. It is 
equally wrong to believe that all peoples speaking the same 
language must be united in one state. This would be the doom 
of Austria’s or Luxemburg’s independence and the annihila- 
tion of all the Spanish-American republics. The opposite 
error is hardly less dangerous: it is the trend to split up 
indefinitely any body politic which is not completely homo- 
geneous into the smallest possible units, according to local or 
dialectical varieties. That was, more or less, Hitler’s and 
Mussolini’s scheme for destroying Yugoslavia. 

Self-determination is definitely not such a racial doctrine, 
based upon a brutal determinism and subordinating the rights 
of the individual to an allegedly objective theory. It is, on the 
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contrary, the right of the human person freely to choose the 
object of his or her allegiance: the national community, both 
political and cultural, to which one feels oneself to belong, 
and furthermore, the right of that community to be free under 
its own government. 

In this country that most important freedom, the freedom 
to be free, is a principle much older than Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s four democratic freedoms and even than Wilson’s state- 
ments. It was proclaimed in the Preamble to the Declaration 
of Independence, and the American Revolution would appear 
as a wanton rebellion if the idea of national self-determination 
were rejected. 

If its honest and reasonable application, as defined in that 
same Preamble, would finally become world-wide, the main 
cause of new wars would be eliminated. In our days nobody 
has understood it better than Pope Pius XII when in his five 
peace points of Christmas, 1939, he claimed, first of all, the 
right of all nations, great or small, to live in freedom and 
independence. Furthermore, it is an old lesson of history that 
a return to national self-determination is particularly needed 
in those parts of the world where that principle had been 
violated, in the near or remote past, through conquest and 
imperialism. 

It is not the fault of the central and eastern European na- 
tions that they had to suffer from these evils and that, there- 
fore, the problems of self-determination are particularly in- 
volved in that region where so many wrongs of past centuries 
had to be repaired. Thus, for instance, Bulgaria was con- 
quéred by the Turks as early as 1393, and when after almost 
five hundred years she reclaimed an independence no longer 
questioned, the complete settlement of the Bulgarian problem 
naturally raised difficult questions of detail, which still require 
time and patience. 

It is, however, instructive to note that nations formerly im- 
perialistic which eventually had to recognize the right of 
self-determination of conquered peoples thus secured much 
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happier and healthier conditions for themselves, as is evi- 
denced in the case of Turkey. And Britain has made no greater 
contribution to sound political theory and practice than the 
peaceful process which is gradually transforming her Empire 
into a real Commonwealth of free and equal nations which 
will all enjoy a self-determination deeply rooted in England’s 
best tradition. 

Among the various difficulties usually stressed by those who 
question the principle of self-determination, economic require- 
ments ought not be overemphasized. They can be met by 
agreements and conventions which without affecting political 
boundaries would facilitate communication and trade rela- 
tions. Promising steps were made in that direction through 
the various regional ententes which were organized between 
the two wars, but found no time to develop fully. It is ex- 
tremely regrettable that the plans of one or more federations 
in East Central Europe, so carefully prepared in the earlier 
phase of the last war, had to be abandoned because of Soviet 
Russia’s opposition. But the customs union between the Low 
Countries and Luxemburg seems to be the beginning of a 
similar development in Western Europe where more freedom 
is left to such initiatives. 

Federalism is also the best solution whenever the growing 
trend toward self-determination creates internal difficulties in 
states which include various nationalities. Unfortunately, a 
solution on such lines is often postponed until it is too late—a 
fact which ought to be remembered by those who regret the 
dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy—or is used as 
a cover for sovietization, as it is today in Tito’s Yugoslavia. 
The most serious obstacles arise, of course, in regions with 
mixed populations which have conflicting aspirations. Pleb- 
iscites, which seemed to be the ideal solution, are now dis- 
credited by their shocking misuse under totalitarian regimes, 
and the transfer of populations is an extreme measure which 
threatens to violate the most fundamental human rights. It is 
true that such an exchange proved successful in the case of 
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Greek-Turkish relations, but such results can appear only 
after a number of years, when national boundaries are definite- 
ly established and recognized. 

At present, without overlooking the obvious difficulties of 
a fair application of self-determination, at least some minimum 
requirements ought to be respected. First of all, no nation 
which has already achieved full independence should be de- 
prived of it by a stronger neighbor. Today this self-evident 
principle is openly violated in the case of the three Baltic 
countries, and half a dozen other countries with a population 
of about one hundred million have lost their real independence 
by being included in the Russian orbit with Communist-con- 
trolled governments forced upon them. Never was the right of 
self-determination violated on a larger scale. 

Furthermore, it seems an equally elementary rule that sim- 
ilar claims of independence should receive the same attention. 
While there was in the past discrimination against non-Eu- 
ropean peoples of other races, today the so-called dependent 
peoples in colonial areas have better chances of being liberated 
than many Europeans. And it is difficult to understand why 
in these discussions the dependent peoples of the Soviet Union 
are never mentioned. It is true that they do not have to suffer 
from the same racial prejudice which is typical of many 
Empires, but that does not mean real freedom, not even 
freedom from a process of Russification which changed only 
in form, but not in content. 

Returning, however, to the European situation and to all 
the accomplished facts which, more than the usual difficulties, 
seem to make impossible a peace settlement based upon self- 
determination, it is of primary importance to discover the 
main source of the evil. It is the “Declaration on Liberated 
Europe” which is part of the Yalta agreement announced to 
the world on February 12, 1945. 

It is true that some of the principles of that Declaration, 
including its misleading and confusing terminology, could 
probably be traced back to the preceding conferences and 
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secret Conversations in Moscow and Teheran, which so deeply 
affected the specific decisions made by the Big Three at Yalta 
with regard to individual countries. It is also true that the 
general “Declaration,” referring to the Atlantic Charter and 
to the Four Freedoms, seemed to be inspired by the truly 
democratic ideas proclaimed by the Western leaders in the 
earlier course of the war. But, while paying lip service to 
these entirely different principles, the Yalta Declaration 
(where no distinction is made between Hitler’s satellites and 
Hitler’s victims) has much more in common with the prin- 
ciples of the “new order” which the Axis powers wanted 
to establish in Europe: all “liberated” countries are to be 
under the leadership of three Big Powers which assume the 
right to determine what kind of government should be estab- 
lished in any of these countries, and to interfere whenever 
they consider it necessary. Thanks to the difference of inter- 
pretation which these dangerous statements received in the 
West and in the East, the violation of all rights of self-deter- 
mination remained limited to those countries which were 
‘Jiberated” by the totalitarian Soviet Union. 

Another section of the Yalta decisions deals with the or- 
ganization of the United Nations. That was, of course, very 
fortunate, but is at the same time the best proof that Yalta 
was precisely the real peace conference which settled the 
main issues in advance. For in all peace programs of our 
times—in Wilson’s Fourteen Points of 1918 as well as in 
the Pope’s Five Points of 1939—the statements regarding the 
rights of the individual nations are accompanied by sugges- 
tions in the matter of international organization. The or- 
ganized cooperation of the various nations is indeed the second 
principle—an indispensable complement to self-determina- 
tion—on which, in the present conditions of the world, and 
in view of the unity of mankind, any durable peace must be 
based. In 1919 the Covenant of the League of Nations was, 
therefore, made a part of all peace treaties. In 1945 the peace- 
makers went even further: they proceeded to the establishment 
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of the United Nations before the war, though already decided, 
was really ended. 

That was a wise decision and, in contrast to the Declaration 
on Liberated Europe, the convocation of the San Francisco 
Conference was a constructive contribution of Yalta. It must 
also be admitted that in some respects the draft of the United 
Nations Charter, already prepared at Dumbarton Oaks, was 
a step forward in the direction of international cooperation, 
if compared with the League of Nations. It at least gave 
to that cooperation a more permanent character, with the 
Security Council in continuous session and with the Economic 
and Social Council coordinating all that had been done before 
by various “technical” organizations. And, what is most im- 
portant, the new charter clearly envisaged the necessity of put- 
ting a permanent force at the disposal of the United Nations. 

But was it necessary and desirable to secure that progress 
by creating an entirely new organization and liquidating the 
League? It could have been very well achieved by simply 
amending the old Covenant (drastically whenever necessary) 
and using the Geneva institution which, after all, had the 
great merit of being the first international organization in 
human history and of having been the first to proclaim that 
cooperation was the first condition of peace. It was a psycho- 
logical mistake to give the impression that this first experiment 
had been a complete failure, and to create the dangerous 
illusion that the United Nations were something without 
precedent. The League, which prevented several wars and 
created a machinery ready to be used immediately after the 
re-establishment of peace, was rejected only because its last 
action had been the expulsion of the Soviet Union after its 
aggression against Finland. It would have been more valuable 
to avoid some of the League’s shortcomings which in the new 
organization are even more conspicuous. 

The League was frequently criticized for not being sufh- 
ciently democratic, for being based upon the cooperation of 
governments rather than of peoples. But the words “We the 
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people of the United Nations,” used at the beginning of the 
new Charter, hardly correspond to any reality. It had been 
suggested that the General Assembly of the international or- 
ganization should not be exclusively composed of Govern- 
mental delegates. While direct elections to a world parliament 
are certainly impossible, representatives elected by the national 
parliaments could be included in the various delegations. Yet 
the developments went in just the opposite direction. The 
instructive example of the International Labor Organization, 
with additional representation of employers and employees, 
received no attention, and even in cases where the old League 
appointed individual experts, as in the intellectual field, now 
the matter is in the hands of Government delegates. 

The most controversial problem, that of the Big Power 
veto, was not solved by the Yalta compromise. Those who 
always prefer to blame their own country rather than Soviet 
Russia contend that the United States also wanted the veto. 
But there is a tremendous difference between the natural 
reluctance of any country to be forced to fight by a majority 
vote contrary to its own opinion, and the disgraceful guarantee 
that no action could be taken against one of the Big Powers, 
even if it were an obvious aggressor. Unanimity of the Big 
Powers would be, of course, a guarantee against any major 
war. But if such a unanimity is taken for granted, no inter- 
national organization would be needed. And if all principles 
of right and justice are to be sacrificed in order to obtain 
Big Power unity, any international cooperation depends on 
the arbitrary pleasure of any of these powers. 

Real progress in international cooperation cannot be based 
upon the artificial division of the nations of the world into two 
classes: a privileged ruling class of Big Powers and the so- 
called small countries, which, incidentally, include many na- 
tions of medium size which once were and may again become 
great powers, and which represent the great majority of 
mankind. Instead of such a division which, contrary to the 
experience of history, proposes to perpetuate the leading posi- 
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tion of a few nations, quite another division ought to be 
planned within the fictitious “one world” of today: regional 
groups should be distinguished among the United Nations, 
a possibility which is left open in their Charter, just as it 
was in the Covenant of the League, where, however, it did not 
receive sufficient attention. 

Then and now the partisans of such a solution were and 
are mostly thinking of continental units. Such is precisely 
the mistake of the most important of these regional concep- 
tions: of the well-known Pan-European movement, a mistake 
to which the present sponsor of Count Coudenhove-Calergi’s 
generous idea of a United Europe, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
added another mistake by introducing even here the dis- 
credited Big Power leadership. The fundamental organiza- 
tion of the world ought to be based not on any geographic 
determinism, but on the difference of civilizations, so rightly 
emphasized in Professor Toynbee’s Study of History. It might 
be a matter of discussion whether there are at present, accord- 
ing to his interpretation, exactly seven civilized societies (he 
seems to hesitate himself between seven and five) and whether 
all of them ought to form separate regions of the international 
community. First of all, we ought to have a clear idea of the 
limits of our own civilization. 

The name which Toynbee prefers, calling it “Western,” 
means very little, but he is obviously right in including the 
Americas while excluding certain parts of geographical 
Europe. The most important question is where we should 
trace, somewhere in that Europe, the eastern frontier of our 
civilization, which, as Professor Carlton Hayes has so well 
shown, is at the same time an American frontier. The answer 
to that vital question is usually rather evasive, and at least 
two alarming misconceptions seem to influence the political 
thinking of those who are concerned with the defense of our 
civilization. Many of them seem to believe that beyond Ger- 
many there is nothing but “the Slavonic fraternities” of Soviet 
Russia—to use a strange and vague Churchillian phrase. And 
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although many centuries ago our civilization ceased to be 
“Mediterranean,” there remains a wrong impression that 
nations which are on the Mediterranean Sea deserve more 
attention than some of those which are in the heart of the 
European continent. 

Without explaining here in detail why the name of 
Euramerica seems to be most appropriate for a cultural region 
which besides America includes all of Europe which is not 
Eurasian, and without entering into the details of the frontier 
problem, the principle must be stressed that here again the 
right of self-determination ought to be respected. Independent- 
ly of any sphere of influence claimed by any big power, all 
nations have a right to cooperate within the Euramerican 
region of the world, if they culturally belong and want to 
belong to that historically constituted community of free and 
equal nations—to what is left of Christendom. 

The conclusion is clear: within the universal community 
of the United Nations which soon will include all mankind, 
there is place for limited regional groups with a common 
cultural background and way of life. Within such groups a 
much closer international cooperation could be established 
immediately, and the group which more than any other seems 
ready for such an intimate cooperation in peace and security 
is the society of Christian, democratic nations which within 
or beyond the geographical limits of Europe preserve 
the priceless heritage of a civilization, sometimes called 
European, sometimes Western, which is now definitely 
Euramerican. 

It is easy to foresee the various objections which might be 
raised against such a peace plan. The regional cultural group 
which is proposed will be called a “block,” opposed to other 
possible “blocks,” and therefore, while guaranteeing peace 
among its members, endangering universal peace. That would 
be true if the regional organization were clesed to other 
nations or if, on the contrary, it forced any nation to join it. 
As a voluntary association of all nations dedicated to peace 
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in freedom and justice, it would be so strong that nobody 
would dare to attack it, and at the same time so peace-loving 
that it would not think of attacking anybody. And there would 
be no danger of a new “balance of power” system, this time 
among supranational blocks, because the strongest of them 
would not be based upon any “power” conception. 

Another objection is more tangible. Would not such an 
inner circle in the United Nations organization destroy the 
organization itself, since some of its other members, in par- 
ticular one of the most powerful, the Soviet Union, might 
quit that organization? To this it might be answered that com- 
plete universalism is perhaps not the most important thing in 
international cooperation. The old League was most successful 
when it was far from being universal, and it did not become 
stronger when powers which had little in common with its 
spirit were permitted or rather invited to join. And today 
various important agencies of the United Nations, for instance, 
UNESCO, have been started and are going ahead, although 
the Soviet Union refuses its cooperation. But, what is most 
important, it is hardly probable that that same power, or any 
other, would leave the United Nations organization merely 
because some of these nations decided to cooperate more in- 
timately among themselves. Membership in the organization 
offers advantages so obvious, and complete isolation is so 
impossible in the present conditions, that there would certainly 
remain, on the one hand, the universal community, with a 
cooperation limited to the fields of universal agreement, and, 
on the other hand, a more complete and harmonious coopera- 
tion among those who are prepared for it. In the earliest phase 
of the last war, when the League of Nations still existed, such 
a change of its structure was recommended for the future 
by distinguished experts in international relations. In the 
present situation of half war, half peace, a similar reform or 
rather implementation of the new international organization 
might accelerate the process of peacemaking. 

There remains, however, one more cbjection. The difference 
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between any inner group within the United Nations and the 
other members would obviously be ideological. Would it not, 
therefore, perpetuate a dangerous opposition of ideologies? 
If an “ideology” is not, as the term is sometimes interpreted, 
a fanatical, sectarian, intolerant obsession of totalitarian style, 
but simply a devotion to a great idea, there is no reason to be 
afraid of it. A clear realization of differences between such 
ideologies is less dangerous than a superficial syncretism 
under the cover of which basic disagreements would continue 
to exist. What really matters is the conviction that people 
whose ideas differ must not necessarily fight each other in 
order to force the ideology of one side upon the other, but 
rather they have to learn to live in peace in spite of all that 
separates them. 

It is perfectly true that ideas and principles which con- 
stitute the very foundations of civilization must create dif- 
ferences even greater and deeper than those which separate 
individual nations. In the case of our civilization they include 
the Greek heritage of freedom, the Roman tradition of law 
and order, and above all the Christian ideals of supernatural 
justice and charity, all of them leading to a society based upon 
the primacy of spiritual values and the inalienable rights of 
the human person. 

To give up such ideas or to compromise with them would 
be too high a price even for peace. But the alternative is not 
moral surrender or eternal war. On the contrary, these very 
ideas give to national self-determination its real, constructive 
meaning and create the best conditions for international co- 
operation. As repeatedly proclaimed in all papal statements 
dealing with the problem of peace, these principles would 
lead mankind to the only peace which is not merely a tem- 
porary absence of war, but, according to the unsurpassed 
Augustinian definition, a real pax rerum omnium, tranquillitas 


ordinis. 





Dominion Status Today 
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to the problems raised by the development of new 

nationalities inside old states. It is well known that 
when the colonies first won self-government, it was widely 
assumed that the final result of this development would be 
separation. This was a prospect viewed with: equanimity in 
the mid-nineteenth century. But a new interest in the overseas 
world was awakened after 1870. Men began to ask themselves 
how the many free communities of the British Empire could 
retain and even enlarge that freedom without disruption. For 
a short time some believed that the answer might be found 
in imperial federation, but this movement soon collapsed. In 
retrospect, it is clear that it never had any chance of success. 
The real answer was found in the concept of the Common- 
wealth of Nations, an association of free and equal political 
communities known, at least in the case of all members ex- 
cept Great Britain herself, as Dominions. 

After the first world war, this association had reached 
maturity. The equality of its members was declared to the 
world at the Imperial Conference of 1926; while in the Statute 
of Westminster in 1931, an effort was made to express this 
equality in legal terms. | 

The most successful attempt at defining Dominion Status, 
as it stood before 1939, was that made at the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926. From this statement, three elements emerged. 
The Dominions, in the first place, were said to enjoy equality 
of status with each other and with Great Britain. That is, 
they were autonomous communities controlling their own af- 
fairs internally and externally. They were, however, in the 
second place, distinctive among other free political societies 
in their membership in a larger society known as the British 
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Commonwealth of Nations. This membership involved re- 
sponsibilities such as the acceptance for certain purposes at 
least of a common Crown, of the obligation to inform other 
members about one’s foreign negotiations and above all, it was 
generally held, of the obligations of mutual aid against an 
enemy. In this society, thirdly, there was an inequality of 
function arising out of the discrepancy of power between 
Great Britain and other members which placed on her the 
main responsibility for defense and, therefore, the main re- 
sponsibility for foreign affairs. 

Between the first and the third of these three elements 
there was certainly some incompatibility. It seems less striking 
when we reflect on the existence in the larger international 
society of the doctrine of the equality of states and the fact 
of inequality between Great Powers and small, an inequality 
which has often been given institutional expression in inter- 
national organs. Yet the suggestion of subordination was 
stronger in the case of the British Dominions since they had 
once been colonies. Some have even regarded Dominion Status 
as a halfway house, a device for easing the transition from 
subjection to separation and independence. A more favorable 
view regards it as offering a satisfactory compromise between 
what Professor Hancock calls the recognition of the principle 
of nationality and the denial of the absolute validity of that 
principle.’ To find some such compromise is surely one of the 
master problems of our age. 

The successful attainment of this compromise required two 
things. In the first place, the Dominions must have an adequate 
voice in the creation of policies for the Commonwealth. Any- 
thing less would be incompatible with the autonomy they had 
obtained. But in the second place, unity must be preserved 
in time of crisis among the scattered and independent entities, 
each more concerned with the problems of its neighborhood 
than with those of the world beyond. To fail in achieving such 





1W. K. Hancock, Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs, Volume I (London and 
New York, 1937), esp. ch. 1 and 8. 
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unity would be incompatible with membership in the free 
association of British nations. 

The first of these prerequisites was never realized very well. 
The Dominions sometimes played a considerable part in the 
shaping of policy, as in the decision not to renew the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance in 1921. They were usually informed and 
their wishes consulted. But there is no doubt that those who 
have been most sensitive about the dignity and rights of the 
Dominions have felt that the great decisions were too frequent- 
ly taken by Britain while for the sake of unity her lesser 
associates had to follow along. 

For these shortcomings in the system institutional defects 
were partly to blame. The main instrument of the Common- 
wealth before 1939 was the Imperial Conference, a meeting 
of ministers from the self-governing parts of the Empire 
(as well as India) with representatives of the United Kingdom 
government. As a device for the registration of status already 
attained, the Imperial Conference was reasonably satisfactory. 
It was less so as a way of securing consideration of policy 
that ought to be adopted and action to be taken in situations 
as they arose. The meetings were too infrequent for this, the 
structure and procedure too rigid. Even as a device for deter- 
mining constitutional questions the Conference was sometimes 
criticized. New Zealanders, for example, complained that the 
pace of development was set by the impatient Irish, Canadians 
and South Africans. These reached eagerly for every enhance- 
ment of status and then the others had it thrust upon them. 

Of course, the Conference was never the only means of 
consultation and as time went on it was supplemented by more 
and more new devices. Meetings of Commonwealth rep- 
resentatives were held at the League Assembly. High Com- 
missioners were exchanged; while a growing number of cir- 
cular cables (150 in the month of September, 1938) kept the 
Dominions informed and telephonic communication grew 
more common. These were signs of a new system of consulta- 
tion, but its full development was not reached before 1939. 
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Until then the Conference was the most conspicuous organ of 
the system. 

The exigencies of domestic politics in the Dominions were 
even more important than institutional defects. It soon proved 
to be impossible to secure anything like a single, unified 
foreign policy for the whole Empire. Attitudes varied a good 
deal from country to country, but what may be called the 
spirit of the Commonwealth was represented best by Canada. 
Like the other Dominions she certainly wished to be mistress 
of her own destiny in foreign affairs as well as in domestic. 
Like them, too, she wished to attain this mastery within the 
framework of the Commonwealth and realized that her mem- 
bership in it would normally involve participation in any 
major war in which Great Britain became involved. As Mr. 
Duncan Hall has said, if the Commonwealth is not a mutual 
defense arrangement it is difficult to see what it is.” Yet such 
realities as the sheltered position of Canada and the difficulty 
of maintaining the unity of French and English caused Mr. 
Mackenzie King to refuse to make promises concerning 
Canada’s course in the event of war. He was even led to avoid 
too close connection with the determination of policy lest his 
freedom of action be compromised. In such a situation the 
best that could be obtained was to have the members of the 
Commonwealth follow “parallel policies” rather than one 
policy for all. This preserved their sense of autonomy al- 
though actually war would involve them all and the decisions 
that would determine whether war would come, in so far as 
the power to make such decisions may be said to lie with any 
state, large or small, rested with Great Britain. 

The second requirement was secured in a high measure. 
It is true that the members of the Commonwealth sometimes 
disagreed among themselves. But the most striking instances 
of disunion were in the early years of the interwar period. 
After the rise of Hitler unity increased steadily and was 





2w. Y. Elliott and D. Duncan Hall, eds., The British Commonwealth at War (New 
York, 1943), p. 25. 
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just about complete, except for Eire (which can hardly be 
called a Dominion), in the major crises of 1938, 1939 and 1940. 
It is especially striking that imperial cooperation was so much 
greater in 1939-1945 than in 1914-1918. There was nothing in 
the first war to approach in impressiveness the Commonwealth 
Air Training Plan or the Middle East Supply Council. One is 
almost led to accept the statement of an English writer that 
“the Commonwealth is not less flexible and at moments of 
crisis not less capable of action than the American Fed- 
eration.” 

Much ingenuity has been expended in the effort to explain 
this unity in crises; the question is clearly important for any- 
one seeking to appraise the present position and possibilities 
of the system. Material factors certainly played some part— 
Britain provided money and markets for her overseas ter- 
ritories—but one should not exaggerate them. The British 
market is more vital to Ireland than to any other country in 
the Empire. Political considerations may have been even 
more weighty in the long run: membership in the Common- 
wealth gave the dominions access to a Great Power and thus 
to information and influence in international affairs when they 
cared to have them; while subordination to London preserved 
them from subordination to other capitals. In another way, 
too, the political factor operated: there was only one Great 
Power in the constellation and that one the mother country 
of the others. There was no room for such competition as 
took place between Prussia and Austria in the Germanic 
Confederation. In addition to all this was the fact that Britain 
provided a defense that seemed effective and was certainly 
cheap. Thus in 1936, while the per capita military expenditure 
of Switzerland was $19.50, that of Australia was $5.28, while 
the Canadian taxpayer, who profited both by the nearness of 
the United States and the silent might of the Royal Navy, 
groaned under a load of $1.77. Underlying all else were 





3Royal Institute of International Affairs, Nationalism (London, 1938), p. 143. 
4A. B. Keith, The Dominions as Sovereign States (London, 1938), p. 634. 
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psychological ties woven of many strands—the common 
Crown, the pride of being part of a Great Power, what 
Professor Corbett calls “the sense of continuity with the whole 
long growth of Britain” and the appeal to politicians overseas 
of “the various splendors of the imperial association.”” The 
common outlook and values depended partly on the fact that 
so many of the population were British born and were fertil- 
ized regularly, before 1914 at least, by immigration from 
the homeland. 

World War II has inaugurated a new stage in the history 
of the Commonwealth just as did that which preceded it. In 
it the full scope of Dominion sovereignty is revealed, not so 
much because of the acquisition of new rights as because those 
already possessed have been acted upon and thereby clarified 
and made living. This was really all that needed to be done 
after 1926 and 1931. For example, there was still some ques- 
tion in men’s minds as to the effect of the Balfour Report and 
the Statute of Westminster on the control over the ultimate 
decisions of war and peace. There was no question about the 
right of a dominion to decide on the extent of its participa- 
tion in a war; there had been no question about that even in 
1914. But did the belligerency of Great Britain involve auto- 
matically the belligerency of the dominions? Must and could 
a dominion issue a separate declaration? Could it remain 
neutral? If so, what would be the consequences for its mem- 
bership in the Commonwealth? Upon these questions there 
was a certain difference of opinion. For South Africa, it was 
largely resolved by legislation in 1934; for Ireland, by the 
constitution of 1937. But Canada had taken no legislative 
steps to settle the question; when pressed to do so Mr. 
Mackenzie King, in his customary fashion, had taken refuge 
in generalities which could be interpreted variously. Parlia- 
ment would decide, he said; but just what Parliament would 
decide was a subject of dispute. In Australia, it was generally 
agreed that British belligerency involved Australian. Possibly 





5Percy E. Corbett, Britain: Partner for Peace (New York, 1946), pp. 58, 59-60. 
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legal precisians can still discuss some aspects of these matters; 
the rest of us will be content to note that Canada declared war 
separately in 1939, one full week after the United Kingdom, 
and that both Canada and Australia issued separate declara- 
tions in 1941. Incidentally, Australia had not even adopted 
the Statute of Westminster at this time; her action rested 
solely on convention. Moreover, the procedure followed had 
some points of interest. Specific authority to declare war on 
Japan, Rumania, Hungary and Finland was devolved upon 
the Governor-General by the King. The necessary royal in- 
struments were sent to Canberra by radiophoto and were there 
countersigned by the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth. 

Definition of status, however, has not been in the sphere 
of action alone. In Canada, the adoption of a Canadian citizen- 
ship and the demand (not yet realized in practice) for a 
Canadian flag show that country, already possessing the real- 
ities of sovereignty, reaching out for the symbols as well. 
The first of these measures touches one of the chief bonds 
of empire, common citizenship ; the possible implications were 
the subject of a conference in London a short time ago. A 
third Canadian proposal sought to change the name of the 
national holiday from Dominion Day to Canada Day, on the 
ground that the former designation carried with it implica- 
tions of inferiority, but this foolish example of immature 
colonial nationalism was fortunately smothered by the Gov- 
ernment in the House of Commons. It is worth mention 
merely as an instance of how delicate the sensibilities of newly 
emerged nations can be. 

Australia has not been far behind. She found it convenient 
to adopt the Statute of Westminster in 1942, has enlarged 
her diplomatic representation by such steps as the exchange 
of ministers with the Soviet Union, and has raised her rep- 
resentation at Washington to the rank of an embassy. Even 
New Zealand has now adopted the Statute and refers to herself 
as “a sovereign state in the comity of nations.” 

It is not necessary to cite examples from South Africa 
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since that nation as early as 1934, in the legislation already 
referred to, had devolved upon the Governor-General full 
power to exercise the authority of the Crown in external as 
well as internal affairs. As for Ireland, if she is still a member 
of the Commonwealth, her successful assertion of neutrality 
throughout the whole course of the war is a sufficient demon- 
stration of status, if anyone needed such demonstration after 
the adoption of the constitution of 1937. 

The cumulative effect of all these assertions of status is 
impressive; yet the capacity to act of which they are ex- 
pression was nearly always already there before 1939. In a 
sense, they are merely footnotes to the Statute of Westminster. 
What is more important in the long run is that the dominions 
have acquired additional stature as well as status. In World 
War I the total dominion contribution was about one million 
men. This was a considerable item, but in the war just con- 
cluded Canada alone had more than one million in her forces. 
She was third (though a somewhat distant third) in naval 
power, and fourth in the air. Her industrial growth was no 
less remarkable. By 1941 she could equip an infantry division 
every six weeks. A year later she produced aluminum for 
80,000 planes, had the largest small arms plant in the world, 
the largest shell factory in the British Empire and enjoyed 
parity with Great Britain in the building of merchant ships. 
She now stands fourth among industrial nations.’ 

The other dominions have forged ahead in power and 
economic capacity less than Canada, but all emerge from the 
war more highly industrialized, less dependent financially, 
more experienced and confident in world affairs and more 
significant factors in world strategy. They have laid the eco- 
nomic foundations for considerable national power. All this, 
too, is happening at a time when Britain’s power is declining. 
The dominions gain both absolutely and relatively. 

This means that to equality of status is being added some- 
thing approaching equality of function. Defense can no longer 
be left to the Royal Navy supplemented by some local arrange- 





6Lionel Gelber, “Canada’s New Stature,” Foreign Affairs, XXIV (1946), pp. 277-289. 
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ments. It is for this reason that we find the Dominions man- 
ifesting greater concern with the affairs of their own regions, 
entering into arrangements with their neighbors and turning 
especially to the United States which is in a sense neighbor to 
them all. With her, Canada has made a permanent defense 
pact and the two countries seem to be cooperating very closely 
in the Arctic region. In another way, too, American relations 
loom larger in Canada’s vision of the world. She has sent 
representatives to several Latin American countries, while 
the idea of membership in the Pan-American Union grows 
in popularity. As long ago as 1944, Australia and New 
Zealand entered into an agreement whereby their policies in 
the South Pacific are devised and executed in common. They 
demand an important share in the settlement of this region. 
In another part of the world, South Africa claims a vital 
interest in everything that happens from the border of 
Ethiopia to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Such examples of status freshly acted upon and stature 
newly gained are evidence that the Commonwealth has once 
again taken on a new form. Its marks have been described well 
by Professor Frank R. Scott: 

The Commonwealth is thus no longer a group of subordinate minor 
powers under the sovereignty of one independent nation, but a group of six 
independent nations, of varying size, associated together for certain purposes 
and policies which any one may abandon at will but which most of them 
have chosen to keep parallel rather than divergent in major crises. The 
‘Sister Kingdom’ theory first suggested by the Canadian delegates to the 
London Conference in 1866, has prevailed. Empire, in the true sense, 
exists in Great Britain only as regards India, Newfoundland, and the 
Colonies under her jurisdiction; it is already dissolved for the rest. The 
relationship between the independent states associated through the Crown 
is not Imperial in form but international.’ 

This passage is taken from Professor Scott’s article entitled, 
“The End of Dominion Status.” It is there argued that the 
British Commonwealth of Nations is now to be compared 
with the Pan-American Union or the United Nations rather 
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than with a single state. We should abandon the term, “‘Domin- 
ion,” asserts Professor Scott, and speak of the “states members 
of the Commonwealth.” The suggestion has been echoed by 
other writers and has also received expression in the Canadian 
House of Commons and the South African House of As- 
sembly. Moreover, some confirmation of this view of the 
Commonwealth as a fully international grouping of states can 
be derived from the reference of the dispute between India 
and South Africa to the Assembly of the United Nations. 
This seems to be a departure from the so-called inter se 
doctrine whereby controversies between members of the com- 
munity of British nations were not to be treated as inter- 
national in character. The rule was never accepted by the 
Irish Free State or its successor republic, but it was adhered 
to almost unqualifiedly by the others. 

In a society such as that described by Professor Scott, the 
task of concerting policy and maintaining unity will be one 
of greater complexity than it ever was in the past. Fortunately, 
one effect of the second world war not yet mentioned was to 
perfect the system of consultation whose development before 
1939 was noted earlier. Personal contacts between ministers 
in different parts of the Empire grew more frequent, numerous 
technical missions traveled back and forth, while in London 
the practice developed of holding daily meetings between the 
Dominions Secretary and the High Commissioners from over- 
seas. These meetings were sometimes attended by the Foreign 
Secretary and less often by the Prime Minister. Moreover, 
the British Government signalized the growing importance 
of inter-Commonwealth relations by appointing as its High 
Commissioners men of cabinet rank such as Malcolm Mac- 
Donald, sent to Canada, and Ronald Cross, sent to Australia. 

Not all of these developments have survived into peace- 
time, but it seems true to say that what may be called the 
Imperial Conference system of consultation is giving way to 
a new, more multiform and more flexible procedure. If so, 
the effect will be to shift emphasis from the occasional dra- 
matic consideration of knotty problems to the day-by-day 
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discussion of every sort of question as soon as it arises. The 
government of each Dominion will render its opinion from 
its own capital. Its Prime Minister will be able to secure at 
once the advice of his colleagues; his decisions will be sure of 
enforcement. There will exist what Mr. Mackenzie King 
called a ‘Conference of Cabinets.’* This can be supplemented 
at will by personal visits from one capital to another and by 
meetings on special questions such as has just been held 
preliminary to the International Trade Conference. When it 
seems necessary, and if unanimous consent can be obtained, a 
full-dress Imperial Conference can be held. 

The gaps in these arrangements are evident enough. There 
is no common executive, no commonwealth tribunal, nor even 
the advisory imperial council that was asked for by Mr. 
Curtin. But these gaps have always existed. In spite of them, 
it can be said that never has the Commonwealth had so many 
admirable provisions for mutual deliberation or so much 
experience in actual cooperation to draw upon as at the 
present time. 

It remains to be seen how effectively this machinery will 
enable the Commonwealth to move toward the solution of its 
problems of cooperation. There has been regular consultation 
before such international conferences as San Francisco and 
the trade talks now being held in Geneva. There has been 
some resort to the practice of appointing Dominion nation- 
als to represent the whole Commonwealth as when three 
Australians were given high position in Allied organs con- 
trolling the Pacific. Dr. Evatt saw in this episode the emer- 
gence of what he called ‘“‘an entirely new concept in British 
Commonwealth relations,” one “which tended to reconcile the 
autonomy of the Dominions with full cooperation with the 
Commonwealth” and which “suggested the possible integra- 
tion of British Commonwealth policy at a higher level.’” 





8See his speech in the House of Commons, Jan. 31, 1944. Journal of the Parliaments 
of the Empire, XXV (1944), pp. 269-272. : 
%See his speech in the Australian House of Representatives, March 13, 1946. Ibid., 
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This integration was not apparent, however, when the Dom- 
inions denied Mr. Attlee’s statement that they had agreed to 
British policy on Egypt. They may have accepted British poli- 
cy in Indonesia; but they do not seem to have contributed much 
to its formulation. Rather, Britain acted and the Dominions, 
even Australia, looked on. At the Prime Ministers conference 
last spring some agreement was reached on imperial defense. 
But the reports of observers indicate that the agreement fell 
short of the goal of a common empire policy, with costs being 
shared as well as benefits. 

Upon these episodes, the Economist makes appropriate 
comment: 

The Dominions must be consulted, but they must not be committed—or 
more accurately, they must not be committed without full time for their 
own constitutional processes to work. .. . Fundamentally, what the Dominions 
want is the right of veto on United Kingdom policies that they consider 
dangerous to themselves. This is felt with particular strength in Australia, 
which found itself, four years ago, in imminent danger of invasion as the 
consequence of a foreign policy which it felt that it had been given little 
opportunity of shaping. . . . Dominion status may be said to have originated 
with the principle of ‘no taxation without representation’; it is now getting 
near the point of ‘representation without taxation’ and the attitude of the 
Dominions varies from time to time according as the emphasis of the moment 
is on their desire for representation or their fear of being committed by a 
central imperial body, in which the United Kingdom would necessarily carry 
the greatest weight.’° 

Dominion status today is scarcely distinguishable from the 
formal independence of fully developed states; and this fact 
makes the problems of unity and cooperation more difficult 
of solution than ever before. But through all changes of form 
there seems to survive in the British family of nations a deep 
sense of community from which come strength and cohesion 
in times of crisis. It is this that distinguishes the Common- 
wealth from other forms of political society and gives hope 
that it will be able to surmount its present difficulties of in- 
ternal organization as it has done those of the past.” 





10“Commonwealth Consultation,” The Economist, May 18, 1946, pp. 787-789. 
This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Burke Society, Fordham 


University, April 12, 1947. 





Rendezvous with Destiny 


C. GROVE HAINES 


N APRIL, 1945, we were filled with joyous expectations 

Tf of victory. German resistance was crumbling on every 
front, with almost unimaginable speed, and long fingers 

of Allied military power moved forward to probe the heart of 
the once mighty Reich. At Torgau on the Elbe, two ordinary 
soldiers, one in the uniform of the Soviet Union and the 
other in that of the United States, joined hands in a simple 
ceremony which betokened not only the juncture of forces 
but also, as many sincerely wished to believe, the union of 
friendship between the two most powerful victors. On the 
other side of the world, the offensive against Japan was rising 
in crescendo, and that enemy’s defeat, although believed to 
be some way off, was regarded as a certainty. The glorious 
prospects were dimmed by the unexpected death of President 
Roosevelt but the new administration pledged itself to carry 
forward no less energetically the military effort and the prep- 
arations for peace to come. The United Nations Conference 
on International Organization met at San Francisco on sched- 
ule. It is true that ominous storm clouds were gathering on the 
horizon but the people of this republic, responding to an 
impulse of feigned, and of genuine optimism, saw these al- 
ready dispelled in the clear dawn of a bright new world. 
Only twenty-eight months have passed and we find ourselves 
groping through a seemingly endless succession of crises for 
something that will resemble a secure and peaceful order. 
We are baffled and perplexed, filled with gnawing anxieties, 
and torn by divided counsels. Few have even yet begun to 
comprehend the magnitude of the material, political and 
spiritual dislocations resulting from the recent war both in 
Europe and Asia, much less to sense the consequences for the 
United States of these changes. Distressing as this may be, it is 
hardly to be wondered at, since fortunate circumstance had 
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so long shielded us, or seemed to shield us, against external 
political commotion, and fostered strange illusions of im- 
munity and of limited international responsibility. From these 
most of us have been shaken free, but we are left floundering 
in search of practical and sane procedures by which we may 
help heal the wounds of war and assist in the development of 
an international community based upon law and justice. 

It is common practice now to describe the foreign policy 
of the United States which took shape at the end of the 
Wilsonian period as isolationist, but the designation is only 
partially correct. There was, to be sure, a strong resolve to 
avoid political entanglement with the European nations be- 
lieved to be hopelessly sunken in age-old chicanery and re- 
action. But, economically, there was neither the possibility 
nor the desire to remain aloof from the rest of the world, for 
we had grown into a great creditor with far-flung financial 
interests and with highly developed industrial enterprise 
which stood in need of both markets and resources abroad. 
These material interests linked us with the international eco- 
nomic community and, increasingly, facilitated contacts with 
the League of Nations which we spurned and continued to 
repudiate. At the same time, generous and humanitarian pur- 
poses and a deep spirit of pacifism joined with what we liked 
to call “enlightened self-interest” to encourage this republic 
to assist the weak and oppressed and to take a leading role 
in world disarmament. 

The paradox lies in the fact that while we became ever 
more closely integrated with the world community, we refused 
to measure our commitments to our interests and continued 
to shun the assumption of responsibilities essential to the main- 
tenance of order and peace. It was extraordinary shortsighted- 
ness to press our Claims against European debtors, and to con- 
tinue the extension of loans while at the same time raising our 
tariff barriers to unprecedented heights. It was, as we now 
know, almost incredible blindness to persist in disarming our- 
selves and our potential friends at the very moment when the 
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structure of world peace had begun to crumble. It was fatuous 
to imagine that, denuded of military power and bereft of the 
determination to employ force for the defense of interest and 
principle, we could accomplish useful purposes by moral 
suasion and refusal to recognize political changes made by 
force. It was the height of folly to assume that the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact, outlawing war as an instrument of national 
policy, could provide security for this nation and guarantee 
the peace. It was madness to believe, where all else failed, that 
the United States could render itself immune to convulsion 
abroad by neutrality legislation. The sorry tale of all these 
errors, contradictions, and absurdities need hardly be re- 
counted. Suffice it to say that the tide of isolationist sentimen! 
steadily continued to rise until in the early years pf the 
Roosevelt regime it reached fantastic proportions. 

The President was himself carried along and, although he 
became increasingly apprehensive, did little at first to stem 
the tide. Domestic problems were his chief concern. ‘This is 
not to say that Mr. Roosevelt’s accomplishments in fostering 
the good neighbor policy, already well advanced by 1933, his 
leadership in reducing tariff barriers and negotiating recipro- 
cal trade agreements with other powers, his recognition of 
the Soviet Union after the long interval of nonintercourse, 
did not reveal genuine qualities of leadership and statesman- 
ship in the management of international affairs. The fact is, 
however, that at the same time he was instrumental in precip- 
itating the collapse of the London World Economic Con- 
ference, professed the wisdom of disarmament and interna- 
tional peace without proposing means for their realization 
that had not already been tried and found wanting, and 
adhered to the outworn war-debts policy inherited from previ- 
ous administrations. It was not until 1937 that the President 
began to combat public pacifist sentiment and, even then, 
advanced with great caution and restraint. Whether or not 
he might have proceeded more rapidly and more forthrightly 
will long be debated and is for our purposes perhaps beside 
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the point. What is important is that he grasped the significance 
of the European crisis and ultimately of the Asiatic crisis 
and when war came unhesitatingly took measures to protect 
the national security by such means as were at hand or could 
be contrived within the framework of official neutrality. In 
all of this he carried the public with him, even to a shooting 
war in the Atlantic well in advance of the formal state of war 
which followed Pearl Harbor. 

While it must be recognized at once that it is far too 
soon to pass judgment upon President Roosevelt’s wartime 
policies, for there is still much vital information concealed 
trom us, the passage of time makes increasingly clear their 
more serious defects and shortcomings. Of his genuine good 
intentions there can be no doubt, but the success of any foreign 
policy is measured not by these but by its practical results. 
It is absurd to attribute the present precarious truce to his 
handiwork, but the sober student must conclude that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s share in helping to create the conditions for it was 
not an unimportant one. It cannot be said that this resulted 
from policies patterned after those of President Wilson a 
quarter of a century earlier. There was no appeal to make the 
world safe for democracy. On the contrary, in the early stages 
of the war, the President repeated again and again that the 
preservation of this democracy was the essential objective. In 
addressing the Board of Governors of the Pan-American 
Union in April, 1942, he described the war as one of survival. 
It is true that the President took the initiative in shaping the 
Atlantic Charter, later incorporated into the United Nations 
agreement in January, 1942, but this document, described by 
one serious student as a curious blend of New Deal philosophy 
and the Fourteen Points, merely affirmed the sentiments which 
animated this and the British government and did not provide 
a precise blueprint for peace. It is true also that one will find 
in the President’s public statements frequently recurring refer- 
ences to the Four Freedoms which he would go on to say 
should be realized everywhere in the world. But whatever 
may have been their inner urges to reform and remake the 
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world, the leaders of this government hesitated to translate 
them into practical policies, even in the face of heavy demands 
from the more ardent of the public’s advocates of revolution- 
ary change. United States foreign policy was shaped primarily 
in terms of an overwhelming desire to bring the earliest pos- 
sible end to hostilities and of the growing belief of Mr. 
Roosevelt that a universal world organization must be pro- 
vided for prior to the termination of the war. 

The military situation during the first year of American 
belligerency was so precarious that every nerve had to be 
strained to prevent a total collapse. Japan’s remarkable success 
at Pearl Harbor, quickly followed by British naval disaster 
in the Eastern Seas, precluded the possibility of an early halt 
being called to Japanese enterprise in the Pacific. German 
troops were still standing before the gates of Moscow in early 
December, 1941, and although the Red forces shortly turned 
the tide, the following summer saw the Nazis rolling across 
the plains of southern Russia to the Caucasus. At the same 
time, in 1942, Rommel drove the British army back to Alex- 
andria, threatening to close the immense pincers in the 
Middle East. Despite very strong popular pressure, the Presi- 
dent and his military counselors wisely took their stand on 
the principle that the conditions necessary for ultimate victory 
must first be established in the European theatre. And from 
this it followed at once that the greatest effort had to be made 
to keep the Russians in the war by generous material aid and 
such offensive operations as the Western Allies could mount 
with measurable hope of success. 

Washington was deeply apprehensive. There could of 
course be no absolute assurance that Russia would not be 
knocked out of the war before American might had been fully 
mobilized, or that she might not yet deem it essential to make 
her own peace with Hitler. Confronted with these distressing 
prospects, the President resolved to give the Soviet Union 
priority for vital supplies which the British and American 
forces themselves needed desperately. It will be remembered 
that in July, 1941, the United States government began to 
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make matériel available to Russia and that in November the 
Soviet Union was made eligible for Lend-Lease shipments. 
Comparatively small quantities of agreed deliveries were 
made for the next several months, however, because of the 
demands of our own armed services and the shortage of ship- 
ping facilities. The President thereupon ordered on March 7, 
1942, that all matériel promised “be released for shipment 
and shipped at the earliest possible date regardless of the 
effects of these shipments on any other part of the war pro- 
gram.” This was a vitally important and essential decision 
at the moment, but it was taken without seeking from the 
Russians any pledges of closer collaboration in the strategical 
and political fields. Perhaps these were beyond realization 
at the time, but one is disposed to question it. Be this as it 
may, subsequent failure to extract advantage when military 
conditions were decidedly more favorable has not yet been 
explained with satisfaction. 

The other side of American policy, that of joining with the 
British in mounting a military offensive which would assist 
in turning back the German tide and bring much-needed relief 
to the Russians, presented peculiar difficulties of its own. The 
Soviet leaders pressed hard for a second front on the continent, 
and the President, in agreement with and on the advice of 
General Marshall, determined early in 1942 to explore the 
possibilities of a cross-channel operation. Insuperable dif- 
ficulties stood in the way of an early enterprise of this sort, 
at least for the moment, and in view of the urgent need for 
action to forestall Russian collapse as well as to prevent 
threatened German conquest of the Eastern Mediterranean, 
it was decided to prepare the attack upon North Africa at 
the earliest practicable moment in the autumn of 1942. 

Success for that adventure depended in a peculiar degree 
upon the policies of the British and American governments 
in respect both to Vichy France and Franco’s Spain. Here the 
American government manifested both wisdom and prudence 
of a very high order. Much detailed information has now 





1John R. Deane, The Strange Alliance (New York, 1947), p. 89. 
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been brought into our possession, thanks particularly to 
Professor William L. Langer, Ambassador Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, and Sir Samuel Hoare,’ and is sufficient at least to 
justify this conclusion. We have neither the time nor is this 
the place to make a full examination of the formulation and 
implementation of our Vichy and Spanish policies. It is sig- 
nificant, however, to observe that during this crucial time 
neither the President nor the State Department allowed them- 
selves to be shaken from their resolve to extract every ad- 
vantage from our continuing relationships with Madrid and 
Vichy. This was not altogether easy for there was much 
clamor from good people demanding that we cease con- 
taminating ourselves by contact with these regimes. The fact 
that the recognition of De Gaulle and the Free French, su 
ardently demanded by “liberal” opinion after the return of 
the hated Laval to power in the spring of 1942, would tip the 
delicate balance by which Vichy had been maintaining a 
precarious independence with our encouragement, to a full 
collaboration with the Germans, was clearly not appreciated. 
Nor was it realized that General Franco, whatever may have 
been his shortcomings, was playing a crafty game with Hitler, 
conceding where necessary, but resolute in his determination 
to resist by all means possible direct participation in the war. 
These facts can now be amply documented. To have capitu- 
lated to mass impulse would have been to throw both France 
and the Iberian peninsula completely into German hands. 
The disastrous strategical consequences of such a blunder 
can scarcely be exaggerated. In other words, our policy was 
sound. As Professor Langer concludes, “the only arguments 
against it were arguments of a sentimental or ideological 
character. Such considerations are dangerous if they are made 
the basis for foreign policy. They have validity only if they 
can be made to coincide with real national interests.”® 





“William L. Langer, Our Vichy Gamble (New York, 1947); Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
Wartime Mission to Spain (New York, 1945); Sir Samuel Hoare, Complacent Dictator 
(New York, 1947). 

3Langer, op. cit., p. 398. 
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The campaign in North Africa, initiated by Montgomery’s 
brilliant exploits at E] Alamein, coincided with the turning 
of the tide before Stalingrad, and during the next six months 
a tremendous Russian offensive rolled the Germans back in the 
east while Rommel was being decisively beaten and driven 
out of Africa. It was at last appropriate to contemplate victory. 
No longer was there serious danger of Russian collapse. The 
threat to the Middle East had been eliminated. Spain had 
been held to her position of nonbelligerency and was to be 
persuaded more and more to make concessions to the Allies. 
France, to be sure, had fallen into Hitler’s grasp, but the 
Axis legions were restricted to fortress Europe, exposed to the 
offensive initiative of the Allies. The time for crucial decisions 
had come, decisions which, while conceived with the primary 
purpose of achieving early victory, had also to take account 
of the political shape which would be given to European 
affairs by the ebb and flow of military events. In this respect, 
the year 1943 was, perhaps, the most important year of the 
second world war. 

According to Sumner Welles,* during the summer and 
autumn of 1943 the President had become more and more 
absorbed in plans for a world organization to be established 
prior to the end of hostilities. The final draft of a plan 
formulated by the State Department was presented to him 
during the month of June. It is perhaps of more than passing 
interest to note—and Mr. Welles reports the fact with some 
pride—that the “approach made by the Department to the 
problem of international organization was always universal,” 
and that the proposals often made by some of the exiled gov- 
ernments for regional federations had never been seriously 
considered. In September and again in November, Welles, 
although no longer with the State Department, was invited 
by the President to discuss United Nations plans with him 
in detail. During the conversations, Mr. Roosevelt expressed 
particular concern in regard to the Soviet Union, but in- 
dicated his strong conviction that no vigorous international 





4Sumner Welles, Where are We Heading? (New York, 1946), pp. 26 ff. 
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organization could be developed unless the Soviet Union and 
the United States found the means of working together. One 
gains the impression that the achievement of world organiza- 
tion and therefore the winning of Soviet confidence had now 
become the essential objective of presidential policy. 

This explains much in the tangled diplomacy of the year 
1943. Russian suspicions were to be allayed; closer military 
and political collaboration was to be achieved, and the road 
was to be opened for a universal organization to preserve 
postwar peace. The decision to adhere to this course, paradox- 
ical as it may seem, appears to have robbed American di- 
plomacy of much of its independent initiative and made it 
ever more responsive to influences emanating from Moscow. 

The crucial period was from June to December. When the 
German African front collapsed, Mr. Churchill and President 
Roosevelt agreed to an offensive against Italy, sufficient to 
knock her out of the war. Mussolini’s regime fell on July 25. 
A few weeks later the Prime Minister and the President met 
again at Quebec to map the next campaign and, apparently, 
became involved in a considerable controversy over Mr. 
Churchill’s desire to attack in force through Italy and the 
Balkans. The American Chief of Staff was resolutely opposed 
to this suggestion on military grounds and his position was 
sustained by the President, perhaps for the additional reason 
that the Soviet Union had registered strong objections to a 
Balkan offensive. The issue, in any case, was not definitely 
settled and while the conferencing continued the urgent ques- 
tion of Italian armistice negotiations was raised. Here was a 
concrete problem of political and military importance to test 
the meaning of President Roosevelt’s principle of ‘“uncon- 
ditional surrender” and his qualities of statesmanship. 

The Italian terms of surrender were not only severe but 
were delayed by the Supreme Commandet’s obligation to keep 
in touch with London and Washington. Captain Butcher has 
recorded General Ejisenhower’s understandable irritation. 
Nevertheless, the surrender did not destroy, although it great- 
ly restricted, the authority of Victor Emmanuel and Badoglio; 
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and it was made clear that the Italian people would have the 
opportunity to decide for themselves the nature of the in- 
stitutions under which they would live. This was sensible 
procedure, but it was viewed with suspicion in Moscow and 
was regarded as a betrayal of the cause of democracy in the 
left press of both Britain and the United States. 

Thus far the Russians had maintained aloofness and an 
attitude of thinly veiled hostility toward their Western allies. 
Stalin had refused to attend any of the planning conferences, 
refused to be satisfied by the explanations conveyed to him 
each time for the delay of promised operations in France, and 
failed to cut through the evasions and restrictions which im- 
peded fruitful coordination of the Allied war effort. 

Even more significant, perhaps, was the policy which the 
Russians had adopted toward Poland. We need not follow 
the details of this story, but a few significant items in the 
account are worth mentioning. The restoration of Polish- 
Russian diplomatic relations in July, 1941, was based upon 
an agreement which, to all intents and purposes, committed 
the Soviet Government to renunciation of the Soviet- Polish 
boundaries of 1939-1941, to assisting in the organization of 
a Polish army on Russian soil, and to an amnesty for Polish 
citizens. The implementation of these pledges led to many 
difficulties and to appeals by the Polish government in exile 
for assistance from Britain and the United States. President 
Roosevelt in 1942 staunchly opposed any settlement of bound- 
ary questions in time of war and thereby perhaps prevented 
Churchill from making a deal with Stalin during the time of 
the Anglo-Soviet treaty negotiations. The following year, coin- 
cident with the turning of the tide at Stalingrad, the Soviet 
government declared that all Polish deportees were citizens 
of the USSR, thus reaffirming its claims to eastern Poland. 
In April, 1943, with the unfortunate Katyn affair as an excuse, 
Soviet Russia broke relations with the Polish government in 
exile, and began conferring its favors upon a puppet Union 
of Polish Patriots which had been quietly organized toward 
the close of 1941. These actions precipitated a serious crisis, 
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not alone between Poland and Russia, but between Russia 
and the Western Allies as well. 

Such, in brief, were the major factors in the background 
of the Moscow and Teheran Conferences, held during October 
and November, 1943. The former was a conference of foreign 
ministers which General Deane tells us was opened by 
Molotov with “a Soviet proposal that the three nations should 
make immediate preparations in 1943 to insure an invasion 
of northern France.’” Molotov was by no means completely 
satisfied with explanations that preparations were being com- 
pleted for operations in the spring of 1944. Nor was he 
pleased that the British and Americans refused to join in 
pushing Turkey into the war. Indeed, the Russians manifested 
their discontent by stubbornly resisting the inclusion in the 
record of the modest promises of military cooperation with 
their allies which they had made, until Secretary Hull prom- 
ised them generous treatment in the distribution of Italian 
naval and merchant vessels. 

The major achievement of the Conference was the Four 
Power Declaration. Austria was recognized as the first victim 
of Nazi aggression and its restoration was assured, although 
the treatment it was to receive was to be made contingent upon 
the contributions Austrians would make to the overthrow of 
Nazi tyranny, a clause of ominous portent, as the Austrians 
were to learn from experience. An allied commission was 
created for Italy and an agreed basis of policy respecting 
Italy was established, the statement being filled with vague 
and sometimes indefinable phrases: “Fascism and all its evil 
influence and configuration shall be completely destroyed”’; 
“the Italian Government should be made more democratic 
by inclusion of representatives of those sections of the Italian 
people who have always opposed Fascism.” Careful scrutiny 
of this agreement reveals that the British and American dele- 
gations had submitted themselves to the use of terminology 
which was to expose their governments subsequently to vigor- 
ous ideological attack. But the principal accomplishment of 





5Deane, of. cit., p. 16. 
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the Moscow Conference, in the view of the President and 
the Secretary of State, was the declaration that the powers 
“recognize the necessity of establishing at the earliest prac- 
ticable date a general international organization.” For this 
some price had to be paid, and was paid in the agreement to 
share the Italian booty and to accept certain of the Russian 
ideological principles as a basis of action. 

Several weeks later the President and Churchill went to 
Teheran to consult with Stalin. Enough information has come 
to us to reconstruct the discussions in broad outline. Mr. 
Roosevelt spoke first and, significantly, suggested that the 
General Staffs conduct military conversations while he, 
Churchill, and Stalin discussed postwar problems. Although 
this procedure was not followed exactly, it indicates the 
emphasis which the President had come to place on considera- 
tions of the peace and helps to confirm Sumner Welles’s esti- 
mate of his position. 

Five full sessions of discussions, three of which were at- 
tended by the heads of state, were devoted to military questions 
relating to the European theater. Churchill once again, and 
with great force and persuasiveness, proposed a concentration 
of effort in the Mediterranean. He pointed out that twenty 
divisions were available for the purpose and could be used 
immediately to relieve pressure upon Russia. He had other 
and cogent reasons, but he refrained from reference to political 
considerations which, undoubtedly, were uppermost in his 
mind. Stalin attempted no elaborate refutation, leaving this 
to the Americans, who forced a decision in favor of cross- 
channel invasion in May, 1944. General Deane concludes: 
“From the political point of view hindsight on our part points 
to foresight on Churchill’s part. It will always be debatable 
whether Churchill might not have been right even though the 
action he proposed put an additional burden on our resources 
and probably would have prolonged the war.’” 

Among the political discussions at Teheran, it would ap- 
pear that a prominent place had been given to the Polish 
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problem and that undertakings prejudicial to Poland had 
been made. At all events, the Soviet government assumed an 
increasingly intransigent attitude and both the British and 
American governments indicated their anxiety to have Poland 
meet Russian demands. In January, 1944, Churchill proposed 
a settlement based upon cession of the area east of the Curzon 
Line in return for which Poland was to have Danzig, East 
Prussia, and Upper Silesia to the Oder. When the government 
in exile inquired of the United States what its attitude was 
toward these proposals, the President reversed his former 
position by stating that the American principle of nonrecogni- 
tion of territorial settlements in time of war did not exclude 
“amicable settlements between countries.” 

The political situation in Yugoslavia was likewise discussed 
at Teheran and agreement was reached that “the Partisans... 
shall be supported by supplies and equipment to the greatest 
possible extent, and also by Commando operations.” This 
was the time, for reasons political and military, that Britain 
and the United States had resolved to throw their lot with 
Tito. This decision, following almost inevitably from the 
abandonment of a major Mediterranean offensive, was pri- 
marily the consequence of American policy. 

More than a year was to pass before the heads of state 
were to meet again. The interval was filled with events of 
momentous consequence. Important international conferences, 
including that of Dumbarton Oaks in which the President 
manifested special interest, were preparing for international 
action in the postwar world. American military strength was 
reaching full peak and was being impressively demonstrated 
in phenomenal advances in the Pacific, the relentless bombard- 
ment of Germany from the air, and the rapid advance from 
Normandy beachheads to the Rhine. Unhappily, however, at 
the end of 1944 Anglo-American offensive operations were 
thrown off balance by the Battle of the Bulge. At the same 
time, Russia’s offensive operations moved rapidly westward 
into Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary. It was now 





7Jan Ciechanowski, Defeat in Victory (New York, 1947), p. 272. 
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that the Soviet Union began to capitalize upon its opportun- 
ities. In all of the conquered or liberated lands, the Soviet 
authorities hastened to foster the establishment of puppet 
regimes. The immediate and long-range consequences of these 
actions both as regards central Europe and the Balkans, which 
now lay completely open to the Russians, together with the 
need to plan Far Eastern strategy, prompted two new con- 
ferences: one at Moscow in October, 1944, attended personally 
by Mr. Churchill, and the other at Yalta in February, 1945, 
where the three heads of states conferred. 

At the October meeting, Mr. Churchill applied heavy 
pressure to the Poles to force territorial concessions to the 
Russians but failed of his purpose. Here, too, he made a virtue 
of necessity and agreed to recognize Russian preponderance 
in the Balkans in return for a free hand for Britain in Greece. 
But, from the American point of view, the October conference 
was important chiefly because Stalin stated orally that the 
Soviet Union would take the offensive against Japan three 
months after the defeat of Germany, “provided the United 
States would assist in building up the necessary reserve sup- 
plies and provided the political aspects of Russia’s participa- 
tion had been clarified.’* The latter proviso was of consider- 
able importance, as the negotiations at Yalta revealed a few 
months later. 

Yalta was by all odds the most decisive of the Allied con- 
ferences and brought to logical culmination American con- 
cessions for world organization and Russian military aid 
against Japan. Joint aid was pledged to liberated and former 
Axis satellite lands to ensure, among other things, the establish- 
ment of governments broadly representative of democratic 
elements in the population. Germany was to be brought under 
the supreme authority of the three powers. It is worth noting 
that up to this time the European Advisory Commission had 
been basing its plans on the assumption that the German 
political organism would not be obliterated. The United States 
agreed, though Britain did not, that the sum of 20 billion 





8Deane, op. cit., p. 247. 
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dollars, half of which should go to the Soviet Union, should 
be taken as the basis for discussion of German reparations. 
The Provisional Government of Poland, that is, the puppet 
regime of the Soviet Union, was to be reorganized on a 
broader democratic basis. Marshal Tito and Dr. Subasitch 
of the Yugoslav Government in exile were admonished to 
reach an agreement, whereupon the “Anti-Fascist Assembly 
of National Liberation” was to be reorganized by the in- 
clusion of individuals not compromised by collaboration with 
the enemy. Finally, there were the important concessions to 
Russia made in return for her promise to enter the war against 
Japan within three months after Germany’s defeat. The status 
quo in Outer Mongolia was to be preserved ; southern Sakhalin 
and adjacent islands were to be turned over to Russia; Dairen 
was to be internationalized and the lease of Port Arthur 
to Russia was to be restored; the Chinese Eastern and the 
South Manchurian railroads were to be operated by a Soviet- 
Chinese company which would ensure the pre-eminent in- 
terests of the USSR; and the Kurile islands were to be ceded 
to Russia. The President promised to take measures, where 
necessary, to secure the concurrence of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek to these arrangements. For all of this Russia agreed 
to join in the war against Japan and committed itself to par- 
ticipation in the organization and work of the United Nations. 
In fairness to the !’resident, it must be remembered that the 
end of the Japanese war was not yet in sight, that the loss of 
American lives in the storming of the Japanese islands would 
be very high, and finally, that the military situation on the 
European continent was not all that could have been desired. 
Whether these conditions justified Mr. Roosevelt’s policy at 
Yalta is certainly arguable. The bargain was a hard one, in 
any case, and has since been the cause of much difficulty. 

The heritage which the President left to his uninitiated 
successor was certainly not enviable. He had acquiesced in the 
creation of a political vacuum in eastern Europe which rapid- 
ly sucked in Russian power. He had agreed to the total 
disintegration of the political substance of Germany and 
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exposed that vital area of Europe to power rivalries, the 
consequences of which cannot yet be measured. He subscribed 
to agreements which placed the Soviet Union in a position 
of unchallengeable domination in northern China and ex- 
acerbated the internal quarrels of that troubled land. In these 
respects, he contributed neither to the reconciliation of Russia, 
whose appetite grew with eating, nor to the pacification of the 
world, both of which were the expected goals and the essential 
cornerstones upon which a healthy United Nations organiza- 
tion had to rest. 

The crises through which the world has passed since the 
summer of 1945 are in part the fruits of these policies. The 
fault may be said to rest primarily with the Soviet Union. 
But it cannot be repeated too often that a sound foreign policy 
for this nation must be based not upon the assumption that 
some beautifully contrived scheme of world organization 
will largely of itself assure the peace, but upon concrete 
measures calculated to provide for the national security and, 
at the same time, upon practical internationalism which will 
advance the common good without seeking to revolutionize 
or transform the world overnight. 

The last two years have sobered a good many of us but 
have done little to change the views of those who would create 
a new world in five days as a demonstration of the efficiency 
of modern international planning. All of us recognize, in any 
case, that there is little wisdom in taking the problems of our 
times lightly. As a nation, we have for the moment reached 
the heights of international power and find ourselves no longer 
shielded from menace. The bastion of the northeastern At- 
lantic area is not now guarded by a continent in which power 
is divided and distributed. Nor does the British Empire 
possess the vitality to fulfill its ancient task of protecting the 
great belt of intercontinental communications. The political 
settlement of western Europe and the Mediterranean, no less 
than that in the Pacific, are therefore for us matters of the 
most vital national concern.’ 





*This paper was read before the Burke Society of Fordham University, April 12, 1947. 





Henri Bergson and the Faith 


JOHN M. OESTERREICHER 


Une grande philosophie n’est point 
une philosophie sans reproche. C'est 
une philosophie sans peur (Péguy).} 

HE universe is a machine for the making of God.” 
With these words, says Irwin Edman,* Henri Bergson 
brings to a close his Two Sources of Morality and 
Religion. In this quotation, but one word is altered, but one 
letter added, yet the meaning is changed entirely. Bergson’s 
words, written years before the atom bomb threatened to 
blow to dust our civilization, are these: “Mankind lies groan- 
ing, half crushed beneath the weight of its own progress. Men 
do not sufficiently realize that their future is in their own 
hands. Theirs is the task of determining first of all whether 
they want to go on living or not. Theirs the responsibility, 
then, for deciding if they want merely to live, or intend to 
make just the extra effort required for fulfilling, even on their 
refractory planet, the essential function of the universe, which 
is a machine for the making of gods.’ 
This is indeed a startling figure. The universe is likened to 
a machine, for a machine neither makes nor moves itself; 
the laws it follows are not of its own design. To Bergson, the 
world is an instrument in the hand of its Master, who would 
have men His image and likeness, His partners—‘‘gods.” To 





1This essay is in substance a chapter of a book in preparation, which Devin- 
Adair will publish. Under the title of Walls Are Crumbling, it will describe the 
attitudes of modern Jewish philosophers, scholars, writers, and artists toward Christ 
and the Church. The references to Bergson’s works are to the latest French editions 
available to me, while the pages indicated in parentheses refer to the authorized 
American translations. However, when I thought these failed to bring out the full 
power of the original, I have offered my own rendering. 

2Irwin Edman, “Foreword”; Henri Bergson, Creative Evolution, trans. A. Mitchell 
(New York: Modern Library ed., 1944), p. xv. Professor Edman, in a letter to me, 
has expressed his intention to correct this error in the next edition. 

3“ | la fonction essentielle de l’univers, qui est une machine 4 faire des dieux.” 
Henri Bergson, Les deux sources de la morale et de la religion (7th ed.; Paris: 
Félix Alcan, 1932), p. 343; The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, trans. R. A. 
Audra and C. Brereton (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1935), p. 306. Hereafter 
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serve this end is the world’s function, its proper office. For 
the universe is but the “visible and tangible aspect of love 
and of the need for loving.” Man, a creature “capable of 
loving and of being loved,” is the “raison d’étre of life on 
our planet.” “Creation,” appears to Bergson, “‘as God under- 
taking to create creators, that He may join to Himself beings 
worthy of His love.’* 

After so unequivocal a statement, it is difficult to conceive 
how Edman could so have misread the concluding words of 
Bergson’s final work. This grave oversight could easily be 
used in a futile endeavor to claim the philosopher who holds 
“there is only one truth’” for the school of vagueness. Such 
a misquotation ranks Bergson with those who proudly preach 
Man, the God-maker; it links him, incredibly, with Renan, 
the false prophet who predicted “the perfect advent of God” 
through science, “the end of universal progress, a state in 
which all existing matter will engender a unique resultant. 
which will be God.’” Bergson’s first writings may have been 
open to misinterpretation; indeed, it seems to have been this 
danger above all that prompted the Church, concerned 
primarily with the effect of a writing and not with its writer's 
intent, to list three of them on the Index of Forbidden Books.’ 

When, in Creative Evolution, Bergson likens God to a 
“center from which worlds shoot out like rockets in a fire- 
works,” when he says of Him that He “has nothing of the 
already made,” some may take these words to mean that his 
God is “pure Becoming,” a “God who evolves.” But Bergson’s 
thought is this: that God is not a thing, but rather “unceasing 
life, action, freedom.’* Some time later, he himself states that 
from his early works, setting in the light, as they do, the fact 





IDS 273-4 (243-5). 

5Henri Bergson, L’Evolution créatrice (52nd ed.; Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1940), p. 239; Creative Evolution (as in note 2), p. 260. Hereafter referred 
to as EC. 

®Ernest Renan, L’Avenir de la science (Paris: Michel Lévy Fréres, 1890), pp. 37, 
501; The Future of Science (Boston: Roberts Bros., 1891), pp. 30, 468. 

’Time and Free Will: An Essay on the Immediate Data of Consciousness, Matter 
and Memory, Creative Evolution. 

SEC 249 (271). 
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of freedom, making tangible the reality of the spirit, present- 
ing creation as a fact, “there stands out clearly the idea of a 
God, Creator and Free, the Author at once of matter and of 
life.” The few words in Creative Evolution which speak of 
God were “but a steppingstone.”” To learn more of God, 
of Him who speaks to man and to whom man speaks, the 
good God, Father and Friend, something beyond a biological 
study was to be needed: a study of the human heart, penetrat- 
ing into the depths of man and into the realm that lies beyond 
him. Hence in the Two Sources, the climax of his writings, 
he can speak more fully and clearly and refer to himself as a 
“philosopher who holds God to be a person.’ 

All shouts of progress notwithstanding, modern man is so 
deeply disturbed, so disappointed in himself, that he recoils 
in neurotic fear from the thought that God should be personal, 
and in this resemble man. He is more at ease with a “Force,” 
a “Something” resembling the electron, and resents what 
could be his cure, prefers an Jt to Him. Bergson knows, of 
course, that God is beyond human comprehension, greater than 
tongue can tell,” but he could never be deceived by the fallacy 
that because God is infinitely above man, He must be far 
below him. Keener than the protests of those who are so vocal 
against what they call anthropomorphism is his horror of 
gross assimilation of God with man,” and he is fully aware 
that even that title of dignity,’ even so exalted an idea and 
reality as that of “person” must be stripped of the finite before 
it can be applied to Him. But this could never lead him to 
dissolve the Creator in His works. He holds to the truth 
that God is personal, as He is all He is, superabundantly.”* 

In brief, the distortion of the final phrase of the Two 


“Letter to Pére de Tonquédec (June 12, 1911); Etudes, February 20, 1912, pp. 515-6, 
l0Letter to Harald Hofftding; La Philosophie de Bergson, trans. J. de Coussange 


(Paris: Félix Alcan, 1916), p. 159. 
MDS 270 (240-1). 
12St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., I, q. 13. a. 1 ad 1. 
DS 270 (241). 
“St. Thomas, De Pot., VIII, 4. 
15$t. Thomas, Sum. Theol., I, q. 29, a. 3. 
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Sources not only destroys its meaning; it empties Bergson’s 
work of its entire significance. It has been his ill fortune often 
to have been misrepresented without justification, room though 
there be for misunderstanding in his philosophy. Some of his 
expressions are indeed ambiguous. The title of Creative Evo- 
lution, for example, could suggest that for him evolution has 
ousted the Creator, but a careful reading shows that it is 
God who creates in and through evolution, or rather, as the 
Christian would say, who continues the first act of creation. 
Evolution is called creative as is an artist, for there is inven- 
tion, newness, in nature. Other pitfalls are the defective con- 
cepts in which Bergson clothes some. of his intuitions. A 
profound and fruitful grasp of time and duration had purged 
and enriched his intellectual life, and in opposition to those 
who tried to force the shoreless ocean of reality into the cup 
of space, to fit it into some geometrical frame, he called move- 
ment reality itself." We meet the same overemphasis, the same 
error, at the close of one of his Oxford lectures: “The more 
we plunge into [real duration], the more we return in the 
direction of the principle in which we participate, though it 
be transcendent, and whose eternity is not one of immutability, 
but of life: how, otherwise, could we live and move in it? 
In ea vivimus et movemur et sumus.”™ Indeed, eternity has 
none of the inertia of matter, and all the intensity of life. It is 
infinite “tension,” fullness never to be exhausted, but still, 
eternity is changeless, and God, in whom we are and move, is 
“ever in action, ever at rest.” 

Bergson’s thought is further obscured when its direction 
is overlooked. His criticism of the idea of nothingness may 
mislead that reader who neglects to note whose idea is critic- 
ized into seeing Bergson as a pantheist. In finding fault with 





Henri Bergson, La Pensée et le mouvant (12th ed.; Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1941), p. 159; The Creative Mind., trans. M. L. Andison (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1946), p. 169. Hereafter referred to as PM. 

17PM 176 (186). 

18St. Augustine, Confessions I, 4 (PL 32, 662). 
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the notion that Nothing pre-exists all things, and that reality 
is spread out on it “as on a carpet,” he objects to Spinoza’s 
view of being,” but he does not and cannot touch Creation- 
out-of-nothing, the doctrine which teaches that in the first act 
cf creation, God made the world from no substratum what- 
ever; that reality is not an “embroidery on the canvas of the 
void”; that, in short, the world had a beginning, and God 
none. Before the universe was, there was nought but God; to 
say “before,” however, is a concession to our time-bound 
thinking, for in a sense, the world has been “for all time,” and 
is “everywhere,” for the When and the Where, time and space 
marks of the finite, were created with it. Creation-from-noth- 
ing means that freedom and love stood at the beginning of the 
universe. 

Bergson’s work suffers, in content and clarity, from his 
philosophical method, which is “rigorously traced on ex- 
perience (both inner and outer) and does not permit the state- 
ment of a conclusion that in any way whatever goes beyond 
the empirical considerations on which it is based.”” When, in 
the eighties, Bergson turned to philosophy, he was faced with 
a “science” that idolized weights and measures, that, in the 
name of experience, stifled the quest for truth and all deeper 
understanding. With the very tool of experience—an ex- 
perience, however, much deeper than that of scientism—he 
sought to overthrow the idols of the cult. For him, true em- 
pericism purposed “to get as close as possible to the original, 
to probe more deeply into its life, and by a kind of intellectual 
auscultation, to feel the throbbings of its soul.”” But in ad- 
mitting experience as the sole source of knowledge,” Bergson 
crippled his philosophy, being compelled, for example, to 
discard the rational proofs of God’s existence and the soul’s 





WEC 276 (300). 
Letter to Pére de Tonquédec, loc. cit. 
"IEC 276 (300). 
Letter to Pére de Tonquédec, Joc. cit. 
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immortality, and to leave unsaid many things he held with 
conviction. 

But whatever the shortcomings and errors of Bergson’s 
philosophy, he was always guided in his search by conscience. 
Unlike certain others, he remained faithful to what he con- 
sidered the only criterion of knowledge, not flinching when he 
encountered ultimate religious experience. True to his method, 
he accepts the mystics, trusts the men of highest experience, 
“bearers of an inner revelation,” porteurs d’une révélation 
intérieure. They sense the Divine Presence; they behold, as 
it were, the Invisible, hear the Inaudible, clutch the Intangi- 
ble; they bring evidence of another world, the realm of grace. 
No longer need we grope in darkness, for ‘“‘someone has seen, 
someone has touched, someone knows.’ What the mystics 
disclose is echoed in Bergson’s soul and he follows their lead. 
In Creative Evolution, he wishes to affirm “nothing that could 
not in time be confirmed by the tests of biology.”” In the Two 
Sources, however, he goes beyond his earlier conclusions and 
finds the Life transcending all the fecundity of earth. While 
the majority of modern philosophers refuse to see any but the 
lower rungs of being, Bergson scales the ladder of life. He 
does not take, nor proclaim, the part for the whole, the life 
man shares with beasts and trees for its fullness. To him, the 
fullness of life is that which makes man partaker of the Divine 
Nature. His philosophy can thus be likened to “an architecture 
sister to the cathedrals,”” giving witness to the living God. 
The new spiritualism which has seen the day in Bergson’s 
philosophy is, according to Pere Sertillanges, in the greater 
number of its essential theses, reconcilable with the old.” 

As a young mathematician, Bergson found himself con- 
fronted with certain philosophical problems. Those who held 





23DS 253, 249 (225, 222). 

%DS 274 (244). 

27A.-D. Sertillanges, O.P., Henri Bergson et le catholicisme (Paris: Flammarion, 
1941), p. 7. 

°87bid., p. 7. Spiritualism is used here in its original meaning: a philosophy which 
holds the reality of spirit independent of matter. 
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the chairs of philosophy could not, he felt, answer them—they 
dwelt either in the suffocating climate of the block-universe 
or in the thin air of “idealism.” The “self-effacing” material- 
ists thought all was matter; unable to see the mind, they said 
there was none; man was nothing but a “‘minded body.” Soul 
there was none;.it was at best a name for a bundle of associa- 
tions; thought but the vapor escaping the crucible of the brain, 
or nothing more than the energy set free by the impact of little 
molecules ruled by the despotism of mechanical law. As there 
was no soul, there could be no freedom, no immortality, no 
religion, all of which were called dreams and illusions, or 
relics of man’s immaturity, specters of the past, harmful to 
human progress. There were on the other hand the ‘“‘self- 
centered”’ idealists. To some, the whole world was merely a 
projection of the mind; each man, a sun, surrounded, as if by 
planets, by a universe of his own making. Others maintained 
that there was no hope of grasping the “thing-as-such”’; all 
man could know was the mold cast upon the world by his 
mind. Likewise, he could never know free will, imperishable 
life, God, but he could reason to them and had to act as though 
they existed, there being no other foundation for moral life. 

Bergson was too sound to be misled by idealism, despite the 
allurement it exercised for so great a number. He would not 
live in the world of “‘as-if,” in which things fade, knowledge 
is compromised, virtue attenuated. Nor was he tempted to 
adopt the determinist position, which held sway over many 
philosophers of the time. The inner life was to him “a given, 
refractory to any reconstruction by the world outside.”” He 
brushed aside both doctrines as arbitrary, as hindrances to 
philosophical thought, obstacles in progress toward truth.” 
He set out on his way unaided, save for his readiness to learn, 
his docility under the tutelage of Life, the ever-renewed effort 
with which he faced every new problem, the penetration of 
reality to which he gave almost prayerful attention. 





“*Sertillanges, Avec Henri Bergson (Paris: Gallimard, 1941), p. 10. 
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I 


Not without toil, having investigated what science had to 
offer and having selected the pertinent facts, but at the same 
time seeking a direct vision of man’s interior life, Bergson, 
in his Essay on the Immediate Data of Consciousness (1889), 
secures the prize of freedom. The self, infallible when affirm- 
ing its immediate experience, feels free and says so. But no 
sooner does it attempt to explain its freedom than it sees itself 
no longer directly, but refracted through space, and perforce 
expresses freedom by mechanical symbols.” The conscious life 
of the self, Bergson emphatically declares, is something other 
than a sum of sensations, feelings, and ideas, something beyond 
an assemblage of psychic states. Consciousness is an indivisible 
unfolding; ‘“‘when we try to cut through it, it is as if we were 
rapidly passing a blade through a flame; all that we divide is 
the space it occupies.”*” It is a unity, a current, and the states 
of the living self are not frozen, but in flux; they are not 
isolated, but interwoven, like the notes of a melody. The 
psychologist who recognizes only associations sees but a 
shadow of man’s self; what he grasps are slices, cross sections 
of the current. In subdividing the interior life, its states are 
rendered reproducible, after the manner of physical phe- 
nomena, to which the law of causality applies; they become 
amenable to the discipline of language, which expresses what 
is common to all men but not what is unique, what is personal.” 

“We are free,” says Bergson, “when our acts spring from 
our entire personality, when they express it, when they bear 
that indefinable resemblance sometimes found between the 
work and the artist.” In our daily round, our behavior is 
indeed for the most part like that of a mechanism: rising in 
the morning is such an act. The sounding of the clock, an 





3lHenri Bergson, Essai sur les données immédiates de la conscience (10th ed.; 
Paris: Félix Alcan, 1912), p. 140; Time and Free Will, trans. F. L. Pogson (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1910), p. 183. Hereafter referred to as DC. 

32Henri Bergson, Durée et simultanéité (5th ed.; Paris: Félix Alcan, 1929), p. 63. 

33DC 182 (236). 
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impression from without, makes us rise because certain sensa- 
tions, feelings, and ideas have become solidified in our mind. 
The impression does not stir our entire consciousness, as does a 
stone thrown into water, but merely moves an idea solidified, 
as it were, on the surface—the idea of rising and going about 
our daily tasks.* 

To acts of this kind, to the numerous, though generally in- 
significant, matters of routine, the associationist theory applies, 
but never to the relatively few acts which bear the imprint of 
our personality. “It is a gross psychology, dupe of language, 
which alleges that the soul is determined by sympathy, aver- 
sion, or hate, as by so many forces which press upon it. These 
feelings, provided that they attain sufficient depth, represent 
each the entire soul, in the sense that the whole content of the 
soul is reflected in each one of them. To say that the soul is 
determined under the influence of any of these sentiments is 
thus to acknowledge that it determines itself.”” There is free- 
dom, where the “I” can claim fatherhood.* 

It is in Bergson’s doctrine of freedom to heighten the sense 
of moral responsibility. In most of our daily actions we are 
“conscious automata,” for in this we have everything to gain: 





34DC 132, 128-9 (172, 168). 

35DC 126, 132 (165, 172-3). It has been said that this is spontaneity rather than 
freedom. In a masterly study, “Le libre arbitre chez saint Thomas et chez Henri 
Bergson” (La Vie Intellectuelle, April 25, 1937, pp. 252-67), Pére Sertillanges defends 
Bergson against this reproach. He marshals to his support the “heart’’ of Pascal's 
Pensées, and Aristotle’s striking phrase: “Moral choice is a will-ing reason or a 
reasoning will, and such a principle of action is a man” (Nic. Ethics VI, 2, 1139°). 
He thinks it an error to oppose the intellectualism of St. Thomas to Bergson’s “anti- 
intellectualism.” These designations apply only in the most general manner: St. 
Thomas is intellectualist in that he makes will dependent on counsel, but he is 
“anti-intellectualist” in that counsel remains undetermined save for the intervention 
of the will. St. Thomas and Bergson agree that reason does not de:ermine choice, 
except when it is itself determined to determine it. In free will, the determinations 
interchange under different aspects. The unique subject permits, the profound nature 
of the spirit demands such interpenetration, and the celebrated allegory of the halt 
and the blind is its symbol: the halt advances carried on the shoulders of the blind, 
and guided by the eyes of the halt, the blind man takes the right road. The human 
soul is such a pair, but far more subtle. Animated at once by the vision of the 
mind and the dynamism of the will, it can both direct itself and act. Intelligence is 
master of deliberation, but not of its exercise, which is voluntary; the will, master of 
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freedom for the important tasks.” We act mechanically in 
part that we may become more fully human as a whole. It 
is our dignity, the noble burden we carry, to choose and direct 
our more or less mechanical activities, and if the fullness of 
freedom is manifest in those acts stamped by our personalities, 
we are called upon to cleanse and carve, to mold ourselves. 
We are, according to the infallible testimony of immediate 
experience, ‘‘creators of our intentions, of our decisions, of 
our acts, and hence, of our habits, of our characters, of our 
selves. Artisans of our lives, even artists when we will, we 
work continually, with the material furnished us by past and 
present, by heredity and circumstances, to form a figure 
unique, new, original, unforeseeable as the form given by the 
sculptor to the clay.” “ So wrote Bergson in accepting the 
Nobel prize. But from first to last, we are not sufficient to this 
challenge; what we need is a ‘‘supplement to the soul.” Only 
grace safeguards our freedom, grace, that mistress who frees 
in binding us to the Source of life.” In going back to our 
origin, we cease to be slaves to “natural necessities, we shall 





the act, but not of its specification, which is intellectual. Man, through both, is master 
of both, and hence free. On free will, Pére Sertillanges concludes, the doctrine of 
St. Thomas and that of Bergson are far from hostile; they are on the contrary 
reconcilable, and Bergson, in a letter to him, accepts his findings (La Vie Intellectuelle, 
April 25, 1937, pp. 268-9). Raissa Maritain, in her Les Grandes Amitiés (New York: 
Editions de la Maison Francaise, 1941), pp. 130-1, We Have Been Friends Together, 
trans. J. Kernan (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1942), p. 90, says that Bergson 
established a psychological, rather than a metaphysical, doctrine of freedom, and 
states: “On its psychological plane, Bergson’s doctrine of freedom is in no way in- 
compatible with the metaphysical conclusions of Aristotle and St. Thomas. It is 
only when it is presented as a metaphysics of freedom that it reveals its insufficiency. 
Be that as it may, in the two philosophies, the conclusion is the same: it affirms 
liberty as the characteristic of personality.” 
36DC 129 (168). 
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tools as extensions of his limbs and senses, he says that today, when this body has 
grown out of measure, the soul remains what it was, too small to fill it, too weak 
to guide it. “What we need are new reserves of moral energy . . . and the body, 
now larger, waits for a supplement to the soul. The mechanical summons up the 
mystical” (DS 334-5 [298-9]). 

389Cf. St. Augustine, “Perierat homo per liberam voluntatem: venit Deus homo 
per gratiam liberatricem” (Sermo CLXXIV, 2 [PL 38, 940]). 
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once more stand erect, masters associated with a greater 
Master.” In the mystics, captives of love, “instruments of 
God,” Bergson finds the highest freedom. 

Determinism had tried to shackle the spirit; in the /m- 
mediate Data of Consciousness, Bergson breaks these fetters. 
In Matter and Memory (1897), he lays bare the shallowness 
of a psychology which accredits to the tissues of the brain 
the magical property of giving birth to thought, and to matter, 
some occult power, “mindedness.” It were folly to think that, 
could we behold, at a given moment, the dance of the atoms 
which make up the cortex, and had we, furthermore, the key 
to psychophysiology, we should know every detail of the 
corresponding consciousness. There is indeed a close con- 
nection between a state of consciousness and the brain, “but 
there is also a close connection between a coat and the nail 
on which it hangs, for, if the nail is pulled out, the coat falls 
to the ground. Shall we say then, that the shape of the 
nail gives us the shape of the coat, or in any way corre- 
sponds to it?’ There is no parallelism between conscious 
life and the brain at work; “in most cases, the psychical 
state seems immensely wider than the cerebral state,” and 
the brain is, says Bergson, using a metaphor by others often 
abused, ‘‘no more than a kind of central telephone exchange: 
its role is to make connections, or to delay them. It adds 
nothing to what it receives.” “ ‘The office of the brain con- 
cerns movements alone—those of the outside world which 
impinge upon the body, and those of the body, which, in turn, 
impinge upon the outside world. The brain can affect and be 
affected by physically present bodies only—an absent body, 
unable to be perceived, cannot affect it. Memory, in which 
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the physically absent becomes the mentally present, in which 
the past is brought before us, is hence no function of the brain; 
“it is not a manifestation of matter; it is spirit.’ 

Bergson’s conclusion is based upon scientific facts, on clinical 
observation, and it was his genius that found its way through 
the jungle of technical material and often distorted theories.“ 
The exact study of injuries to the brain shows that in the case 
of a distinct localized lesion accompanied by a loss of memory, 
it is not the recollections of a certain period of our lives, nor 
a group of recollections logically intertwined, which dis- 
appear, but those pertaining to one of the senses or to bodily 
movements. The vanished memories are all auditory, or all 
visual, or all motor. In truth, the memories do not vanish—at 
least, cerebral pathology gives no indication whatever that 
they are in any way altered; what are damaged are the nervous 
pathways, the cerebral links, which permit the memories to 
manifest themselves. Hindered in its use of the brain by 
cerebral disorders, memory is rendered powerless. There are, 
it is to be granted, forms of amnesia in which an entire period 
of life seems obliterated, but it is in just such instances that 
no precise lesion can be found. These and similar findings 
indicate that memories are not stored up in the brain, are not 
a deposit in its cells. The brain but mimes the thought, trans- 
lates it into action, links it to the outside world.” For the 
present, the body is the trysting place of the spirit and things; 
it is to the soul what a compass is to the seafarer, orientating 
it to its surroundings and permitting it to fix its attention upon 
them. In short, the soul needs the body as an instrument of 





44MM 241, 246 (313, 320). 

45Prior to Bergson’s publication, the theory of detailed localization of the functions 
of the brain, which maintains that there are compartments, so to speak, in which 
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Jacques Chevalier, Bergson (Paris: Librairie Plon, 1926), pp. 153-6; Henri Bergson, 
trans. L. A. Clare (New York: Macmillan Co., 1928), pp. 166-70. 
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manifestation, but not as a condition for existence,” it uses the 
body to work and act, but can live without it. Thus survival 
becomes, if not certain, at least so very probable that the 
burden of proof rests upon the doubter.* 

Bergson, however, loyal to his principle of affirming nothing 
that scientific experience could not, in due time, demonstrate, 
speaks of the survival of the spirit, and not of its immortality. 
Science demands, he concludes, the categorical affirmation 
that the spirit is capable of surviving the body; for certitude 
of its continued existence, however, and for light on its endless 
duration, we must, he stresses, have recourse to religion. His 
philosophical method makes him neglect any metaphysical 
proof of immortality, and limits him to the assertion that life 
need not end with the death of the body; but this very weak- 
ness serves the truth. The modern mind pretends to have its 
roots in experience—how vainly is demonstrated by Bergson’s 
proof that spirit is independent of matter and that the soul 
can survive the body. He has made clear that those who deny 
immortality cannot claim the support of science. Let us add 
that though here and now souls require the body to com- 
municate with one another, there is nothing at all in science 





*Sertillanges, Avec Henri Bergson, p. 15. 

48PM 46 (53). It may be fruitful to recall here St. Augustine’s thought on the 
transcendent character of memory. Present to man’s consciousness, according to his 
Confessions, are what is without, and within, and above man. In darkness, he says, 
I can, if I will, bring forth colors in my memory, and in silence, song. “Great is the 
power of memory, exceeding great, O my God, a wide and limitless sanctuary. Who 
can plumb its depths?” (Conf. X, 8 [PL 32, 785]) “Great is the power of memory, 
a thing, my God, before which to tremble, a profound and infinite multiplicity, and 
this is mind, and this am I. What then am I, O my God? ... A life various and 
many-fold, and boundless indeed.’’ Through all that is kept in memory, “I race 
and run, and, probe deeply as I can, there is no end. Such is the power of memory, 
such the power of life in mortal man” (Conf. X, 17 [PL 32, 790]). Asking himself 
where in his memory God might dwell, he answers: “Why do I seek in what 
place of memory Thou dwellest, as though there were places in my memory?” (Conf. 
X, 25 [PL 32, 795]). His doctrine reaches its height in De Trinitate, where memory, 
understanding, and will—‘“not three lives but one life, not three minds but one mind, 
not three substances but one substance” (X, 11, 18 [PL 42, 983-4])—are seen as a 
trinity that mirrors the Triune God. For Bergson, memory proves the reality of the 
spirit and suggests its survival; for Augustine, memory leads beyond itself to God. 
Cf. Gottlieb Séhngen, “Der Aufbau der augustinischen Gedachtnislehre,” Aurelius 
Augustinus, ed. by Grabmann and Mausbach (Cologne: Bachem, 1930), pp. 367-94. 
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to exclude a state in which souls could commune without the 
ministry of matter, by their very presence, at a simple glance. 
And there is absolutely nothing in science to make impossible 
the beatific vision hereafter. It is an instance of Bergson’s 
modesty as a philosopher that, for the final and unfailing 
answer, he points to religion. Though “no eye has seen, no ear 
has heard, no human heart conceived, what God has prepared 
for those that love Him,” Bergson is not among those who 
would have it that nothing awaits man.” 


II 

As in Matter and Memory Bergson re-establishes the es- 
sential difference between spirit and matter, so in Creative 
Evolution (1907), that between man and animal. Man can 
learn exercise of any kind; he can construct any sort of object; 
in short, he can acquire any kind of motor habit. But in even 
the best-endowed animal, the ape, the faculty of combining 
new movements is strictly limited. “In the animal, invention 
is never anything but a variation on the theme of routine. 
If it escapes automatism, it is only for an instant, for just the 
time to create a new automatism. The gates of its prison close 
as soon as they are opened; by pulling at its chain, it succeeds 
only in stretching it.” In the animal, continues Bergson, vital 
energy is consumed in the business of remaining alive; not so 





91 Cor. 2:9. 
5°From the time of Matter and Memory, the problem of immortality never left 


Bergson. There are the often quoted words from Creative Evolution: “All the 
living hold together, and all yield to the same tremendous push. The animal takes 
its stand on the plant, man bestrides animality, and the whole of humanity, in space 
and in time, is one immense army galloping beside and before and behind each of 
us in an overwhelming charge able to beat down every resistance and clear the 
most formidable obstacles, perhaps even death” (271 [295]). This has often been 
taken for an encomium of life, a praise of vitality. What Bergson wants to say is 
rather that biology hints at an afterlife for man. In reviewing development in nature, 
he finds a suggestion of unending life, but he feels able to say no more than “perhaps.” 
After his study of the lives of the mystics, however, he deals with no mere possibility ; 
his question becomes: Is the afterlife identical with mystical experience, which is 
a participation in the divine life? to which his answer is: It is a_ probability, 
a probability capable of being transformed into a certainty (DS 283-4 [252-3]). 
Here the philosopher approaches the theologian who calls the life of perfection 
“quaedam inchoatio beatitudinis” (St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 69, a. 2). 
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in man. In him, life is not the captive of the mechanisms it 
has constructed ; unceasingly, he can oppose to old habits, new. 
He makes both the body given him and the tools he has added 
to it serve him as he pleases. There is an abyss between animal 
and man, that between the closed and the open, the limited 
and the unlimited; the difference, he concludes, is one not of 
degree but of nature.” 

Man is “memory in matter,” “freedom incarnate’; he 
conquers the inert, masters the world about him, moves freely 
in the midst of constraint. Doubtless, he owes his unique posi- 
tion in the universe to his superior brain, which enables him to 
build an unlimited number of motor mechanisms; to language, 
which, offering consciousness an immaterial body, frees it 
from dwelling exclusively on material bodies; and to social 
life, which stores and preserves efforts as language stores 
thought. But brain, language, society, are only the “external 
and various signs of one and the same internal superiority.” 

This being so, it is disappointing to read that souls are 
“nothing else than the little rills into which the great river of 
life divides itself, flowing through the body of humanity.”” 
It is Bergson’s distinguished service to have rediscovered the 
spirit, to have emphasized its greatness when it was the fashion 
to belittle it; it is his merit to have upheld the reality of the 
person and man’s privileged place in nature. But by immersing 
man too deeply in cosmic development, he is led by one aspect 
of his metaphysics, rather than by the force of any scientific 
data. For the perennial philosophy, the soul is a reality not 
springing from the cosmos, but inserted info it; not evolved, 
but in the fullest sense created ; made by no agent, but directly 
by God.” Nonetheless, as he himself states, Bergson hopes to 
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54Cf. St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., 1, q. 90, a. 3; and Aristotle, De gener. anim. Il, 3, 
736", 27. Having refuted the possibility of the soul’s arising from the fetus, Aristotle 
says that it enters the body, as it were, through a door—that is, from without—and 
that it alone comes directly from God. See also Franz C. Brentano, Lehre vom 
Ursprung des menschlichen Geistes (Leipzig: Veit & Co., 1911), pp. 18-21 et passim. 
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remain within the limits of a true spiritualism, and while 
claiming for spirit and matter a community of origin within 
the cosmos, he disavows for them common roots. Spirit—in 
the language of his dynamic philosophy, that which rises, 
which makes itself—and matter, that which falls and unmakes 
itself,” are distinct, and are opposed to each other as radically 
as possible. They have nothing in common, he says, save for 
the initial creative impulse, which appertains neither to the 
one nor to the other.” 

Bergson carefully refrains from calling evolution a fact; 
he thinks it probable. Frankly accepting the evolutionist 
hypothesis, he dissents, however, from the Darwinian idea 
that an automatic elimination of the unfit is the driving power 
of the development of species. Natural selection and the 
struggle for life may explain what has perished, but not what 
has survived.” Outer circumstances are indeed the conditions 
under which evolution must work, “the forces with which 
it must reckon,” but are not its directing causes. Bergson 
postulates “an original impetus, an internal push, that has 
carried life, by more and more complex forms, to higher 
and higher destinies.” This impetus, the é/an vital, is a 
current of consciousness which has penetrated matter, bearing 








*SThis definition is based on the second principle of thermodynamics, which expresses 
the fact that the total amount of randomness in the universe is increasing, that 
usable energy tends to run down into used, to be degraded into heat, which in turn 
tends to be distributed uniformly. This fact shows the energy of the physical world 
to be finite and poses the question: Whence does it come? The answers of physicists 
—that that of our solar system comes from some other part of space, or that periods 
of increase and decrease of utilizable energy succeed each other for ever—are 
indemonstrable and wholly improbable; they are mere evasions. The origin of 
energy, says Bergson, “must be sought in an extra-spatial process” (EC 245 [267]). 
The origin of all finite energy must be sought in One who is Infinite Energy, ever 
spending Itself, never spent. But if the beginnings of energy have to be traced to 
a process outside of space, kow much more the genesis of the spirit. 

6Sertillanges, Avec Henri Bergson, pp. 39-40. 

5TEC 53, 56-7 (60, 63-4). It is interesting that Darwin protested the assumption 
that he attributed the modification of species solely to natural selection. He deemed 
it the “most important, but not the exclusive, means of modification” (The Origin of 
Species, and The Descent of Man [New York: Modern Library ed., 1936], pp. 14, 367). 
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within it the causes of the unlike forms in which life manifests 
itself. It is at its base one and, in the course of evolution, has 
followed three divergent paths: that of vegetative torpor, of 
instinct, and of intelligence. Intelligence is thus made but a 
single vector of the movement launched by the élan vital, 
merely an arrow in the sheaf of life.” Man is thus in a way 
absorbed into the stream of evolution. Life is accredited with 
a power it does not possess: the power of giving birth to the 
spirit. But still, this thought should not be confused with 
ordinary biologism;” for Bergson, the mystery of life, the 
invisible breath that bears all living, comes to light in the 
maternal love of animals, often so touching, and in the so- 
licitude of the plant for its seed. “This love,” he adds, “may 
possibly deliver us life’s secret.”” Not until he had met a love 
of which this care is but a reflection and analogy, was he to 
speak with greater certainty. 

Apart from a metaphysics which, too enchanted by move- 
ment, is tempted to ignore the thing that moves, and apart 
from a quite inadequate view on the origin of the spirit, 
Bergson’s intuition of the élan vital contains a certain con- 
tribution toward the understanding of the universe. Having 
been given once for all, the vital impetus is finite,” the free 
issue of a free God.” And, according to Bergson, nature 
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69Whatever reservations must be made about the position Bergson gives to life, 
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the abuses of man’s intellectual power by an arid scientism, a withered rationalism. 
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follows this impulse given her at the beginning, as a poet 
follows the inspiration he has received." She manifests 
finality, but does not, he thinks, proceed like a workman with 
a preconceived plan or the intention of imitating a model.” 
But we have to add that it is only when viewed from without 
that nature does not seem to follow a plan, for it is precisely 
God’s prescience and predetermination—or to speak more 
truly, His ever-present vision and will—which guarantee the 
“genius and originality” of nature.” She is “creative,” says 
Bergson, and tends toward freedom, toward the spirit; she 
searches, feels her way, finding various solutions, and in her 
prolific unity, displays an infinite richness;" in her endless 
variety (to some but a meaningless disorder), she mirrors an 
overflowing bounty, a Goodness which communicates Itself.” 

It is an act of condescension that is manifest in the universe 
—this, Ravaisson’s view on the origin of things, Bergson seems 
to make his own. That which is most striking about the things 
of nature, he says, in his discourse, ‘““The Life and Work of 
Ravaisson,” is their beauty, and that beauty is the more ac- 
centuated in the measure that nature ascends from the in- 
organic to the organic, from plant to animal, from animal to 
man. Beauty belongs to form, and form is recorded movement. 
Hence, those forms are most beautiful which are described 
by graceful movements, says Bergson, quoting Leonardo da 
Vinci’s “Beauty is grace arrested.” And he continues: ‘In 
all that is graceful, we see, we feel, we divine, a kind of 
abandon—as it were, a condescension. Thus, for him who 
contemplates the universe with the eye of an artist, it is grace 
that is read through beauty, and it is goodness that shines 
through grace. All things manifest, in the movement recorded 
by their forms, the infinite generosity of a principle which 
gives itself. And not wrongly do we call by the same name 
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charm of movement and the act of liberality characteristic 
of divine goodness.’”” ‘This account of Ravaisson’s thought is 
really the hidden core of Creative Evolution. 


iil 


With the publication of Creative Evolution in 1907, 
Bergson reached the height of his renown, but fame, which 
corrupts many a man, did not destroy him nor halt his search. 
He withdrew into near silence and devoted himself, despite 
the burden of serious illness, to a patient and tenacious study 
of the origin of religion and morality. From all fields that 
could possibly shed light on his problem, he gathered data, 
tested, pondered, mastered it. And in 1932, after twenty-five 
years of painstaking inquiry and profound meditation, he 
published The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, a 
“classic from the day it appeared.” 

It deals a damaging blow to all pseudo ethics. In it, Bergson 
unfolds the difference between the laws of nature and of 
ethics,’ and thereby exposes the delusion of those who imagine 
that from another Sinai, modern science has handed down 
new tablets. Never can the moral law, whose character is 
imperative, be drawn from science, which speaks in the in- 
dicative, which states facts, or perhaps only probabilities. 
Declaring: So it is, or so it seems, science is, by its very nature, 
unable to go further, to formulate a command: Thou shalt, 
thou shalt not. Bergson bares the rationalist fallacy that 
morality can be based on pure reason. Not only is obligation 
independent of our awareness of it and prior to any rational 
clarification, but reason alone cannot stifle the evil in man 
‘When philosophers maintain that it should be sufficient to 
silence selfishness and passion,” Bergson says with gentle irony, 





69PM 279-80 (288-9). This paper was read to L’Académie des Sciences morales et 
politiques by Bergson upon his succeeding Ravaisson. 

7Jacques Maritain, De Bergson 4 Thomas d’Aquin (New York: Maison Frangaise, 
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“they prove to us—and this is a matter for congratulation— 
that they have never heard the voice of the one or the other 
very loud within themselves.” The Two Sources also un- 
masks the protest against morality which would have it the 
mere product of history, an agreement among men like the 
bylaws of a club. It exposes that pretentious revolt which, 
having rendered man helpless, makes him servile to the State 
as the supreme value, the source of all right. Bergson’s dis- 
tinction between closed and open morality shows the abortive, 
the monstrous character of Statism, which, cut off from the 
highest Source of good, rots from within. Morality cannot be 
man-made, the fruit of time, for human nature has remained 
essentially unchanged. Both primitive and civilized man know 
moral obligation, for obligation is the “irreducible, the ever- 
present element in our moral nature.’ 

Bergson sees two forces molding our moral standards and 
gauges: the demands of society and the appeal of great souls— 
while the one weighs on man, the other draws him. His view 
of social obligation ought not be mistaken for that of certain 
modern sociologists. To him, social sense is innate in normal 
man, like the faculty of speech,” and social pressure does not 
come exactly from without, society existing within each of its 
members. It is rather that the social sense of man presses on 
his individual self. This natural obligation assumes the form 
of impulsion, which, though stemming from a society com- 
posed of free beings, in a way imitates nature: it imposes 
habits that play a role similar to that of necessity; it introduces 
a regularity bearing some analogy to the inflexible order of 
natural phenomena; and it does all this to assure its own 
continuance and the continuance of the individual.” Hence, 
social pressure tends to routine, to blind mechanism, and the 
moral attitude it begets must needs be static and closed. The 
man formed by it will be absorbed in the task of individual 
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and social preservation, and will thus remain self-centered. 
He will do no more than is necessary; his is the ethics of the 
minimum.” 

But there is, according to Bergson, the other morality, 
beyond and above social pressure, one of aspiration. It is the 
morality of the maximum, of the “May” and not the ‘““Must,” 
yielding to love and not to fear, not easily reduced to im- 
personal formulae, but embodied in privileged persons who 
walk before us as leaders.” “Inspired by their example, we 
follow them, as if we were joining an army of conquerors. 
They are indeed conquerors: they have broken down natural 
resistance and raised humanity to a new destiny.””* They are 
the men who let themselves be overcome by an onslaught of 
love, a love “transposing human life into another tone.””’ They 
are the men who feel a current passing from their hearts to 
God, and flowing back again from God to mankind.” Ex- 
ceptional souls, they sense their kinship with the soul of 
Everyman; being borne on a great surge of love for all 
humanity, they cannot remain within the limits of the group 
nor halt at the solidarity laid down by nature. These “great 
men of the good,” ces grands hommes de bien, invite to imita- 
tion. Though not seeking it, they wield a power over men, 
spanning space and time, the power to awaken souls to their 
innermost life, and they exercise this power by their very 
existence, by a life that is heroic. Heroism, says Bergson, is 
the only road to love.” 
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The theory of the two sources of morality affords many 
striking and most valuable insights, and yet it fails to give 
a true philosophy of obligation. Bergson likens social pressure, 
the tribute society exacts for its and our protection, to instinct 
in the animal world; he calls it a force, a necessity—but what 
is necessary is not an obligation. It is just where necessity 
leaves off that obligation begins, for the ends of creation are 
attained in the natural order by sheer weight; in the moral 
order, they are accomplished by a free response to value, by a 
choice that embraces the good, because there God, Master and 
Author of both realms, has renounced nature’s coercion in 
favor of man’s dignity. Stopping short of man’s full stature, 
the closed morality is rather a “pre-morality” ;* social pressure 
precedes true moral obligation. The “impetus of love” mark- 
ing the open morality in a way surpasses it. The “more or less 
irresistible attraction” springing from the fervor of the mys- 
tics, from the men possessed by the good and sped by love; the 
“emotion” before which obstacles vanish; the stirring of the 
soul which carries us along lost in utter joy,” though never 
dispensing with moral obligation, yet excels it. This aspiration 
is somewhat analogous to the readiness and docility bestowed 
on us by the Gifts of the Spirit, by those special promptings 
we owe to the superabundance of God’s goodness.” 

True obligation is something between social “servitude” and 
mystical surrender; it is the goal of the one and the beginning 
of the other, master of pressure, servant of love. Neither the 
weight of the city of men in which we dwell, nor the allure- 
-ment of the City of God which the mystics bid us enter, 
constitutes true obligation, which is no more and no less than 
the binding character of the eternal law reflected in the mind 
of man. And our freedom must will the law our intelligence 
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recognizes, sometimes by an immediate sympathetic grasp, 
sometimes by an arduous discursive effort. Rightly repelled, 
however, by the frigid and haughty goddess the rationalists 
call reason, Bergson goes so far in his opposition as to dim 
the light and power of intelligence. It is a consequence of a 
metaphysics which denies intelligence its proper place that the 
Two Sources cannot present a true concept of moral obliga- 
tion, that it hardly mentions responsibility, sin, or contrition, 
seems to ignore that change of heart we call penitence, the 
merit of virtue and the penalty of sin.” 

The moral philosophy of the Two Sources is wanting, but 
its deficiencies are not such as to blind Bergson to the crucial 
influence of Christianity. He sees clearly that to it is owed 
man’s moral ascent, his decisive advance. In the Name of 
Yahweh, the prophets had demanded that right be done, and 
“imparted to justice its violently imperative character,” or 
rather, inserted into history what had always been justice’s 
own. They had thundered in Israel, yet their cry was heard 
without her bounds when the Church, with Christ’s message, 
carried their word forth from Jerusalem, and those who had 
preceded Him became His train. “It is their voice we hear 
when a great injustice has been done and condoned. From 
the depths of the centuries they raise their protest.”” And 
we must thank Christianity that the walls were leveled which 
separated city from city, man from man, free from slave. 

“There is nothing more instructive,” says Bergson, “than 
to see how the philosophers have skirted round [the change 
from the closed to the open morality], touched it, and yet 
missed it.”*”’ The Greek philosophers taught indeed the ex- 
cellence of man, but it was rather the excellence of the Greek, 
of the man “born free.” The full dignity of the person, the 
equal worth of all men, humanity’s common bond, were un- 
known to them. Reflecting Greek thought, which considered 
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slavery natural, Aristotle, for example, saw in slaves merely 
animate tools, and called the enslavement of barbarians a form 
of hunting.” There are the noble doctrines that have arisen in 
China. Their ideal of true manhood, their counsels of rever- 
ence, seem to have been conceived for the Chinese com- 
munity; they display no concern for those beyond its pale. 
At the dawn of Christianity, the Stoics spoke of love for man- 
kind, of the kinship of all men, of the one law that binds them 
and the common citizenship they hold in the universe.” But 
with significant inconsistency, these dicta were often addressed 
to men as Roman” and enlightened ;" they were philosophemes 
to be relished, not to be taken in earnest, expressions of a 
dream, impracticable and unreal. There was no life nor power 
in them, so that for St. Augustine, only their ashes survived.” 
But it is an undying fire Christ cast upon the earth. “Mankind 
had to wait till Christianity for the idea of universal brother- 
hood, with its implication of equality of rights and the sanctity 
of the person, to become a working reality.” 

With experience as his touchstone, Bergson accepts the 
witness of history that the philosophies could never have 
achieved what Christianity has brought about: the trans- 
formation of man’s conscience and, eventually, the embodi- 
ment of the rights of man in code and constitution. The systems 
are pale beside the glow and color of the Gospel; they are 
shadow where it is light. They lingered where they were 
planted, tarried where they grew, but the word of Christ is 
“broadcast to the ends of the earth in a message overflowing 
with love, evoking love in return.” The philosophies were not 
at fault in that they lacked the vigor of the Gospel. They are 
the thought of men, a human approach toward perfect moral- 
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ity; in the Gospel, God breaks His way into the “city,”’ man’s 
narrow domain, and invades his mind. They are /ogai 
spermatikoi, seeds of truth, but in the Gospels speaks the 
Word. Here truth is not merely propounded; it is preached 
and done, lived and suffered, and as the drama of Infinite 
Love, the Gospel has changed the breath of the world, given 
it a new emotion. “Spiritual expansion, missionary zeal, im- 
petus, movement, all these are of Judaic-Christian origin.” 
It seems one of the ironies of history that this emotion can 
be divorced from the truth that bore it, and so it comes that 
the enemies of Christianity fight on borrowed zeal, and live, 
unknowing, or rather, wishing not to know, on a borrowed 
heritage. Doubtless, man is free to believe or disbelieve the 
Gospel, but he cannot altogether escape its air; he cannot 
act as though it were not. For Bergson, the Gospel has lost 
nothing with the passing of time; it is a continuous spring 
of morality, a spring peerless and most potent. In two separate 
conversations with Jean Wahl, he insisted, in almost identical 
terms, that “Hitler confirms what I said in the Two Sources. 
Through him it is proven that he who is against Christianity 
is against morality, and he who is against morality is against 
Christianity.”* To restate Bergson’s view: it is Life that 
is the fountain of morality—the life that courses through 
mankind, and that life with which the souls of the mystics 
overflow—and it may not be straying too far afield, rather 
following his thought to its end, to say that the two sources 
are the life of Adam and the Life of Christ. 


IV 
The Two Sources also proposes a theory of religion, with 
which the many pedestrian attempts of the day cannot com- 
pare. There have been in the past, and there are today, human 
societies with neither science nor art nor philosophy, “but 
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there has never been a society without religion.” ‘Being 
coextensive with our species, [religion] must pertain to our 
structure.””’ It is characteristic of man and uniquely his; 
he is the religious animal, the only one that worships. 

As in the moral realm, Bergson distinguishes in the reli- 
gious two kinds: static and dynamic religion. The static he 
holds to be a work of nature, a shield for the corporate life 
of society against intelligence, which would disrupt it were 
it not protected by what is a virtual instinct, man’s myth- 
making faculty. Hence, tribal religion is seen first as a de- 
fensive reaction against the “dissolvent powers of intelli- 
gence.”*”” Left to itself, he says, intelligence would counsel 
primarily egoism, but nature, being on the watch, creates in 
“sacred customs” a safeguard. He thinks of primitive religion 
further as a defensive reaction of nature against man’s aware- 
ness of his own death.’ No other creatures on earth expect 
to die. They are simply carried along by the momentum of 
living, clinging blindly to life with an instinctive “confidence” 
that today will prolong itself into a tomorrow. But man is 
haunted by the depressing thought that he, like every living 
thing about him, must end by dying. This knowledge tends 
to lame the life of the individual and that of society. Nature, 
however, intent on the progress of life, opposes to the idea 
presented by intelligence that death is inevitable, the idea 
of life after death. Primitive man believes in shades or 
phantoms, but Bergson is at pains to point out that this de- 
lusion is one only in part; it is the shape in which naive 
imaginations vest immortality that is hallucinatory, and not 
the idea itself."° No concept of life after death, however 
deranged, can alter its reality. Viewed from a third angle, 
instinctive religion seems to Bergson a defensive reaction of 
nature against the discouraging gap intelligence introduces 
and apprehends between the initiative taken and its desired 
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outcome." An animal is sure of itself; the life impulse 1s 
optimistic. Man, on the other hand, is conscious of risk, of 
the unforeseen to which he and his undertakings are exposed, 
of circumstances on which he depends but cannot govern. 
Thus the myth-making faculty imagines friendly powers con- 
cerned with his success and hostile powers to explain his 
failures. It is not fear that makes gods, says Bergson; super- 
stition has its origin rather in a reaction against fear.™ 

There is truth in this “biological” interpretation of in- 
stinctive religion, and it contains many acute observations on 
so-called primitive mentality, magic, or totemism. But in not 
allowing intelligence to play its full part, the theory ignores 
much of reality. Jacques Maritain has aptly commented that 
its weakness is like that of certain celebrated aphorisms; their 
opposites tell a truth equally profound. “Genius is patience 
long drawn out,” is certainly true, but it is equally, if not 
more pointed, to say that “Genius is impatience long drawn 
out.” Bergson thinks that the intelligence disheartens man 
and strikes him with fear, that the powerful instincts of life 
use the myth-making faculty to sustain the urge to live. Is it 
uot rather life that weighs on man, and his spirit that lifts 
the burden? There is no rescue from the impression that life 
is but a “‘walking shadow, a poor player,” save through the 
spirit, intelligence in the fullest sense, which, discovering the 
great truths, inspires confidence. Finding the metaphysical 
certainties, man gains the courage to face life, and it is on 
entering the realm of the imagination that this encouragement, 
this ray of hope, is refracted and often distorted. 

In primitive religion, however childish and full of mon- 
strosities it may be, separated by however wide a gulf from 
true religion, man’s religious nature is at work. At the birth 
of primitive worship stand wonder and trembling, awe and 
love, and there stands the genius of primitive man, which is 
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the genius of a child. His simplicity, unconfused by the 
wealth of nature, sees the Maker behind the things He made 
and moves. Man’s whole being is directed toward the Ab- 
solute; his quest for happiness, his search for causes, his con- 
science, Cannot but be orientated to It. At the bottom of even 
tribal religion is man’s destderium naturale for God, and all 
its clouds cannot blacken the original light from above. 

The myths are man’s genuine vision deformed, his true 
reminiscences distorted. Bergson calls them little more than 
tales with which we lull children to sleep; they restrain man 
within the narrow confines of the tribe and give him gods of 
his own making, his servants rather than his lords. To change 
man, to awaken him and raise him to the love of all humanity, 
strength from without, superior to his own, is needed. Bergson 
finds the cradle of “dynamic religion” in the heart of the 
mystic, who feels himself pervaded by one immeasurably 
mightier than himself, just as an iron is pervaded by the fire 
that makes it glow.” Though retaining his personal identity, 
he is united with and participates in the creative effort, which, 
says Bergson, is of God, if not God Himself. The mystic thus 
transcends the limitations imposed on the human species by 
matter, and continues and extends the divine action. His 
experience is the highest and most positive within the reach 
of man.” 

In the mystics, the word comes true that the meek shall in- 
herit the earth.” Bergson’s evaluation of them as the moral 
and religious leaders, as the leaders, of mankind, disturbs 
those who would like to think that man’s religious develop- 
ment reaches its peak in absence-of-religion; it embarrasses 
those who relish the thought that the world, having come of 
age, has outgrown the “unrealities” of mysticism. They often 
conceal their uneasiness behind a smile at the mystics, ranking 
them among the mentally aberrant. But Bergson, always 
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humble before facts, seeing what is, and not what bias looks 
for, knows them to be patterns of mental soundness, for all 
that distinguishes a healthy mind: a bent for action, adapt- 
ability to circumstances, firmness combined with suppleness, 
discernment of the possible and the impossible, the spirit of 
simplicity which overrides complications—in short, supreme 
good sense—all these mark the great mystics, a name he re- 
serves for Christian saints like Paul of Tarsus, Teresa of 
Avila, Catherine of Sienna, Francis of Assisi.’” 

It is true: the mystics talk of visions, ecstasies, raptures 
phenomena also found in the insane, and indeed, there are 
morbid states which counterfeit healthy states. A lunatic may 
imagine himself an emperor and ape Napoleon; therein lies 
his madness, but this in no way reflects upon Napoleon. Just 
so, a disordered mind may parody a mystic, and the result 
will be ‘‘mystic insanity.”” It hardly follows that mysticism is 
insanity, an error begotten by a perverse logic on a basic mis- 
understanding. The mystics, says Bergson, consider all ex- 
traordinary phenomena “‘as of secondary importance, as way- 
side incidents,” their one and only goal being the identifica- 
tion of the human will with the Divine Will.” 

Bergson gives an account of the soul’s progress toward her 
goal—union with God. His description, however subdued, 
cannot hide that he has caught something of the fire that burns 
in the mystics. It is unmatched in philosophical literature, 
and, unfortunately, can here be given only in brief. Once 
shaken to her center, the soul ceases to revolve around herself. 
She stops, as if to heed a voice; called, she is swept straight 
onward, not directly perceiving the force that moves her, but 
feeling an indefinable presence. ‘““Then comes a boundless joy, 
an all-absorbing ecstasy or an enthralling rapture: God is 
there, and the soul is in God... . Problems vanish, darkness 
is dispelled; everything is flooded with light.” This splendor 
is not the end of the journey; in ecstasy, the soul but rests for 
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a while, gathering strength to quicken her pace. And her 
delight does not remain unshadowed; an anxiety hovers over 
it, for “however close the union with God may be, it could 
be final only if it were total. Gone, doubtless, is the distance 
between the thought and the object of the thought... gone 
the radical separation between him who loves and him who is 
beloved.” But though the soul becomes, in thought and feel- 
ing, absorbed in God, the will is still outside, and has to find 
its way to its Liege and Lord. 

Aware of this, the soul is disquieted, agitated in repose. 
This agitation increases, displacing all else, till the soul finds 
herself once more alone, even desolate, plunged from dazzling 
light into gloom, groping who had soared in joy. “She does 
not realize the profound metamorphosis which is going on 
obscurely within her. She feels she has lost much; she does not 
yet know that this was in order to gain all. Such is the ‘darkest 
night’ of which the great mystics have spoken, and which is 
perhaps the most significant thing, in any case the most in- 
structive, in Christian mysticism.” That Bergson understands 
the import of the “dark night” evidences a real grasp of 
the mystery of the Cross. Immersed in darkness, the soul is 
subjected to the severest tests, made ready for her goal. All 
that is not pure enough, not flexible and strong enough, to be 
turned to God’s employment, is thrown off, all that is not fit 
for His service is rejected and replaced. In pain, she yearns 
to become God’s perfect instrument. 

Before the soul was given over to the trials of the dark 
night, she had sensed God’s Presence, beheld Him in a sym- 
bolic vision, been close to Him in ecstasy, but her will had 
often cast her back on herself, depriving her of His Nearness. 
“Now it is God who,” having taken full possession of her, 
“is acting through the soul, in the soul; the union is total, 
therefore it is final... . There is an irresistible impulse which 
hurls her into vast enterprises. A calm exaltation of all her 
faculties makes her see things on a vast scale only, and, in spite 
of her own weakness, produce only what can be mightily 
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wrought. Above all, she sees things simply, and this simplicity, 
which is equally striking in the words she uses and the conduct 
she follows, guides her through complications which she ap- 
parently does not even perceive. An innate knowledge, or 
rather an acquired ignorance, suggests to her straightaway the 
step to be taken, the decisive act, the unanswerable word. Yet 
effort remains indispensable, endurance and perseverance like- 
wise. But they come of themselves, they develop of their own 
accord, in a soul acting and acted upon, whose liberty coincides 
with the divine activity. They represent a vast expenditure of 
energy, but this energy is supplied as it is required, for the 
superabundance of vitality which it demands flows from a 
spring which is the very source of life. And now the visions are 
left far behind: the divinity could not manifest itself from 
without to a soul henceforth replete with its essence.””” 
The mystic, outwardly not to be distinguished from other 
men, has been raised—and here Bergson follows St. Paul—to 
the rank of adjutores Dei, helpers, coworkers of God, “patients 
in respect to Him, agents in respect to man.” “The love which 
consumes him is no longer simply the love of man for God, 
it is the love of God for all men. Through God and in the 
strength of God, he loves all mankind with a divine love.” 
This is not the brotherhood urged on us by the philosophers 
in the name of reason, on the ground that all men share in one 
rational essence. Before so noble an idea, we needs must bow, 
but it can never claim our passionate adherence. And if it 
should, it will be only because we have breathed, in some 
corner of our civilization, the intoxicating fragrance left there 
by mysticism. No more than it is a philosophical idea is this 
mystic love an intensification of some “innate sympathy” of 
man for man. Only family and society are ordained by nature 
and correspond to instincts, and the social instincts lead so- 
cieties rather to conflict than to union. When by chance, 
family or social feeling overflow, it is a luxury, a kind of 
game; it can never go very far. “The mystic love of humanity 
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is a very different thing. It is not the extension of an instinct, 
it does not originate in an idea. It is neither of the senses nor 
of the mind. It is of both, implicitly, and it is effectively much 
more. For such a love lies at the very root of feeling and 
reason, as of all other things. Coinciding with God’s love for 
His handiwork, a love that made all, it would yield, to him 
who knew how to question it, the secret of creation.”’™” 

Here the philosopher of experience embraces the center of 
faith, hymns the heart of the Gospel, that God is Love."" In 
view of his many affirmations that approach the Church's 
teaching and, above all, in view of this humble praise, it is not 
surprising that Pere Sertillanges calls Bergson an ‘apologist 
from without.” And, in a picture perhaps overbold, he com- 
pares Bergson’s role to that of John the Baptist. In the modern 
desert, void of God, he sounds a call; he prepares the ways 
of the Lord.” He heralds the judgment of the modern bias 
against certain basic verities of religion, and, though a man 
of reserve, crowns his philosophy by reiterating the ecstatic 
assertion that Divine Love is not a thing of God, but God 
himself; that God needs us that He may love us; and that we 
are called to complete the work of love."* And he says of 
those who taught him, the great mystics of the Church, that 
‘they have blazed a trail along which other men may pass. 
They have, by this very act, shown to the philosopher the 
whence and whither of life.”’" 

The burden of gratitude does not chafe Bergson. Not for 
a moment would he forswear his debt, and that of all the 
world. He once said to Jacques and Raissa Maritain: “All the 
good that has been done in the world since Christ, and all the 
good that will be done—if any more will be done—has been 
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and will be wrought through Christianity.” Jacques Cheva- 
lier records another saying of rare value. When he touched on 
the problem as to in what measure Christianity is classic, 
Bergson, himself a champion of classical education, answered: 
“One would have to find out why it was the soul formed by 
Greco-Latin civilization that was best prepared to receive 
Christianity. But I think we should risk belittling it, were we 
to tie it to one or another tradition. Christianity transfigures 
everything it touches, simply in rendering it Christian.’””” 
Bergson’s candor does not permit him to be tinged in the 
slightest by that resentment so marked among modern thinkers. 
Schopenhauer’s grudge against the blessedness of hope, 
Nietzsche’s rancor against the divinity of suffering and pity, 
or the repugnance Aldous Huxley and his school feel toward 
the Saviour in the Flesh, never enter his heart. He makes no 
attempt to flee, in time or space, the lasting Christian reality, 
nor to evade its demand by giving undue prominence to Greek 
or Eastern thought. Of Plotinus he says that he went as far as 
ecstasy, but never reached the point at which contemplation 
overflows into action,” action which is charity. And of 
Buddhism he remarks that although not ignoring love, it 
“lacked warmth and glow, it knew nothing of the complete 
and mysterious gift of self.” To Bergson, the experience of 
Catholic mystics is the measure; it only is complete and 
absolute, and with it, all religious experience must be con- 
fronted. 





8Raissa Maritain, “Souvenirs,” Essais, p. 356. This was said on one of the visits 
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were, the metaphysical despair which was all the philosophers of the Sorbonne had 
left them, Raissa Maritain says: “It was then that the pity of God caused us to find 
Henri Bergson” (Les Grandes Amitiés, p. 116; We Have Been Friends Together, 
p. 79). Jacques Maritain, in a letter to me, calls Bergson’s reconciliation with him 
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Thomism”—“one of the great consolations of my life.” 
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V 


It seems scarcely in accordance with his own findings that 
Bergson, at one point in the Two Sources, considers mysticism 
to be “drawn straight from the very well-spring of religion, 
independent of all that religion owes to tradition, to theology, 
to the Churches.”” One wonders why he should think it neces- 
sary in his argument to “leave aside’’—and that in the name 
of a philosophy confined to “experience and inference’— 
“revelation which has a definite date, the institutions which 
have transmitted it, the faith that accepts it.”” And one is 
taken aback to read: “At the origin of Christianity there is 
Christ. From our standpoint, which shows us the divinity of 
all men, it matters litthe whether or no Christ be called a 
man. It does not even matter that he be called Christ.” 

These statements, which appear at first glance to undo 
Bergson’s apologia, can be rightly appraised only if one keeps 
in mind that the Two Sources, although the last written ex- 
pression of his thought, does not represent his final thought 
in every detail; that his writings do not necessarily manifest 
his full personal convictions, even at the time, but only those 
he thought his philosophical method allowed him to assert; 
and finally, that his consideration for those who would not 
walk all the way with him suggested to him a certain reserve. 
So must be understood his surprisingly brief dismissal of the 
unrelenting question of who Christ was and is. It would be 
incongruous to suppose that he, an untiring searcher after 
truth, was himself indifferent as to whether or no the Divine 
Fullness dwelt in Christ. Rather is he speaking, in this par- 
ticular passage of the Two Sources, for the ears of the hesitant. 
He seems to meet the doubter on his own ground when he 
says that “those who have gone so far as to deny the existence 
of Jesus cannot prevent the Sermon on the Mount from being 
in the Gospels, with other divine sayings. Bestow what name 
you like on their author, there is no denying that there was 
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one.” Neither is there any escape from His challenge—is not 
this what Bergson hopes to convey? He says of the great mys- 
tics that they but imitate and continue “‘what the Christ of the 
Gospels was completely.”*” Thus, He is the Source of their 
life, infinitely higher than they. 

Several friends who knew Bergson well witness that this 
was truly his view. Georges Cattaui writes that he wished 
to know the true interpretation of Bergson’s thought that all 
the merits of the Christian mystics come to them from Jesus, 
and adds: “When | asked him with some insistence, he con- 
fided to me that he believed in the Divinity of Christ.’ 
Another witness is Pere Sertillanges, to whom he said: “It 
is evident that the Christ is superhuman. He sprang up among 
men, a fact entirely new, although I think this fact, and the 
fact of Christianity, would not have been possible were it not 
for what anteceded them in the history of Palestine.” ‘To 
which Pére Sertillanges remarked that this was indeed Christ's 
own teaching, and that Christianity was Israel’s religion un- 
folded. ‘That is the way I understand it,” continued Bergson. 
‘When I ask ‘Whence comes Christ? What is the source of 
this superhuman fact?’ I| tell myself that surely He comes 
from above. This is, I think, what you call ‘grace.’”’ Pere 
Sertillanges amended this to “grace of union”; he said that 
Christ so touches God that the Divine and the human unite 
in His One Person, and that it is this that is meant by the 
word “Incarnation.”” Whereupon Bergson in turn confessed : 
‘To this theology I have no objection. It exactly extends what 
[ have said myself.” 

Further evidence is a little episode Jean Wahl relates. In 
memory of Charles Péguy, Bergson had written: “Great and 
admirable figure! He was carved of the stuff of which God 
makes heroes and saints: heroes—for from his first youth 
Péguy had no other concern than to live heroically; saints— 
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did he not share with them the conviction that no act is in- 
significant, that every human action resounds throughout the 
entire moral world? Sooner or later, he had to come to Him 
who took upon himself mankind’s sins and sufferings.” Jean 
Wahl inquired of Bergson why, in speaking of Christ, he had 
written “Him” with a capital letter. And this was his answer: 
“Do you think that one can speak of Him as of a man?” (Or, 
‘as of any other man?”’—Professor Wahl does not remember 
which expression Bergson used, but he is quite right in think- 
ing that in this context their meanings are about the same.) 
Bergson continued: “At that moment [of Christ’s coming], 
something happened in humanity which came from without 
and above humanity. I realized this in reading the great 
mystics. So beautiful a movement, the most sublime in human- 
ity, cannot have come save from a divine principle.” And 
speaking of Bergson’s last months, so sorrowful, so filled with 
anxiety over the fate of France and the future of the world, 
Jean Wahl says that he had with him as guide the spiritual 
world of the mystics, the word of the “God of the prophets, 
the God of Jesus, the One who was to him the God Jesus, 
whom he recognized and adored outside of any church, think- 
ing that he, bearer of all the world’s philosophy, could do no 
better than the humble believer in a village church.” 
This testimony is most valuable, but it ought to be worded 
more precisely.” It was indeed outside the Church, but only 
through her, that Bergson found the God of Love, and he 
worshipped Him, though not within, still with her—through 
the Church, for she is the custodian of the Gospel and the 
nurse of the saints; and with her, as she grew increasingly vital 
to him. At his last meeting with the Dominican philosopher, 
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he went so far as to call her le prolongement du Christ, 
Christ extended, “at bottom, the same fact,” an open society, 
universal in spirit and tendency, thus keeping the inspiration 
of her Christ, and in her catholicity, independent of ethnic 
conditions and social and political contingencies.’” Deploring 
the division among Christians, he said that the Protestants 
were in the wrong in breaking off from the trunk of the tree; 
in doing so, they lost life-giving sap. They have beautiful 
souls among them, but they have no mystics, no supermen, 
so numerous in the Catholic Church. And he added: “For 
me, the saint is the true superman, of whom Nietzsche showed 
but a counterfeit.” 

These affirmations on the Church as well as his professions 
of faith in Christ, were made in private, in the intimacy of 
friendship. His reason for not declaring publicly his inner 
belief in the Church was, in his own words: “I should not like 
to advance too far, lest it be said, ‘He was a Catholic before- 
hand; his pretended method was but a detour to his intended 
goal.’ Furthermore, at a moment when all spiritual forces 
are greatly needed, I should not dare discourage those outside 
the Church who manifest a high morality and labor for the 
spread of moral values; [I should not dare discourage them 
by insisting on the necessity of the Church].’”"*” His belief in 
Christ was likewise almost always hidden in his heart and 
never uttered in public; he explained his reserve: “I should 
be fearful of lessening the impact of my results, which have 
no value—if they have any—save by virtue of their inde- 
pendence of the Faith, and the way in which they nonetheless 
go to meet it... . I should not like it to be said: “This is what 
he was aiming at all along.’ In truth, I did not aim at anything, 
and it is not my fault if all good roads lead to the gospel.’”” 

Bergson’s caution stemmed from his regard for others; his 
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fear was that he might harm more than help men of good 
will. The Christian must deeply respect this nobility of char- 
acter, though he cannot forget that the Kingship of Truth 
and the Sovereignty of Love may demand the sacrifice of even 
such tender concern, as the Majesty of God demanded of 
Abraham the readiness to sacrifice his son. However, at the 
time the 7wo Sources was written, it was not caution that 
made Bergson ignore the necessity of the Church in the life 
of the mystics; it would seem that as yet he was unaware of it. 
All the mystics are, they are through the Church, as rivulets 
drawing from that mighty stream whose Fountainhead is 
Christ. They could not know the Incomprehensible and 
Ineffable God were it not for Him, the “revelation which has 
a definite date,’ and Him they could not hear were it not 
for the Church, who is His voice resounding till the end of 
time. It is she who communicates to them aspiration for union 
with God, as it is her dogma which—far from stifling the 
inner life—enkindles it. Because their path is beaconed by 
the light of faith, the mystics can proceed on the arduous 
journey to direct experience of God. And when they tell 
of their experience, they do not borrow the language of 
religion; they speak their mother tongue. They themselves 
evince their dependence on the redemptive work of Christ, 
continued in the Church. The beginning and growth of their 
inner life is owed, they themselves attest, to the Sacraments, 
those vessels of love in which matter, otherwise retarding the 
movements of the Spirit, becomes His chariot. They are no 
less bound to the Church by obedience, knowing her authority 
to be the warrant of their freedom. Fearing illusion, fearing 
their own will, they accept, even seek direction, and bow 
willingly to the word of their confessor. Rather would they 
renounce any spiritual favor than separate, in thought or 
deed, from the Body of the Church, of which they glory to 
be but members. The evidence of the mystics, not faith, de- 
mands of the philosopher humbly attentive to experience that 
he recognize the cardinal role of the Church. But not only 
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the mystics depend on her; she is the hearth of our civiliza- 
tion, and if her liberties be curtailed, all the world suffers. 

It was along these lines that Pére Sertillanges reasoned in 
his memorable converse with Bergson, who judged the argu- 
ment so important that, contrary to his habit of never altering, 
once published, the text of a long-considered work, he prom- 
ised, in the next printing of the Two Sources to acknowledge, 
though without leaving the philosophical order, the office of 
the Church. Death, however, took the pen from his hand. 
At the time the two philosophers exchanged their thoughts 
on the Church, Bergson was ill, as indeed he had been for a 
long time, with a painful and crippling arthritis. Although he 
was confined to an invalid’s chair, although he was emaciated, 
almost completely immobilized, suffering unspeakably in 
sleepless nights, his mind remained fresh, his judgment and 
memory lucid, his command of language singular. When he 
spoke, it was with the air of a patriarch; his words were paced, 
they had the clarity and beauty of his written style, they 
shone with the detachment that humbles itself before truth. 
Suffering had been his companion for many years; still, his 
death was sudden. He died of pneumonia on Saturday, Jan- 


uary 4, 1941. 
VI 


Bergson was not a member of the Church when he died, 
but he was Christian im voto. During his last hours, a priest, 
Chanoine Leliévre, was called, but when he arrived, Bergson 
was gone, and he could do no more than recite the prayers 
for the dead and bless his body.” 

As Bergson was not able to make the addition to the Two 
Sources which he had offered, so there are other things he 
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left unsaid. Neither his books nor his conversations preserve 
his deepest word; it must have been spoken in his colloquy 
with God. His was a meditative nature. As a young teacher 
at Clermont-Ferrand, he walked daily the same familiar paths, 
where no new sights or sounds could rupture his companion- 
ship with the things of the mind. It was while. pacing the 
Place d’Espagne or walking through the vineyards that he 
conceived the idée maitresse of his philosophy.” Though of 
brilliant mind, he was not given to many words. He himself 
speaks of his first meeting with William James in 1903. Each 
philosopher knew the other in his writings; they had written 
one another and their mutual sympathy had grown with the 
years—yet when they met, they exchanged greetings, and then 
there were some moments of silence. Nor was the silence 
broken till William James asked: “How do you see the reli- 
gious question?” A lover of silence and thought, Bergson 
was fitted to be at home in the spiritual world. For many 
years before his death, he read the Gospel daily, and called 
it mon climat de vie, the clime where his spirit rested, 
the atmosphere in which his soul rejoiced. 

When Pere Sertillanges, taking leave of Bergson, told him: 
“We pray for you a great deal, and we hope also to pray 
with you. For a man who speaks as you have done of the 
things of God and the great souls is evidently a man who 
prays,” he answered—and these were to be his last words to 
his confrére—‘You are good; you have done me good.” 
Though the veil of modesty guarded his spiritual life from 
the eyes of the world, Pére Sertillanges, in calling him a man 
of prayer, did not go beyond Bergson’s own philosophical 
method, beyond his teaching that true knowledge comes by 
affinity, that profound understanding bespeaks kinship. Ear- 
lier in the day, Pére Sertillanges had said that he had no 
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need to assure him of his admiration and affection, but that 
there was one thing he had never told: that he prayed much 
for him. Whereupon Bergson replied: “Oh, for that I thank 
you with all my heart.” And he took the hands of his friend 
and held them to his breast.” Mindful of the necessity of 
prayer, he had asked in his testament the assistance of the 
Church, that she might speak for him when his lips were 
mute. His wish was that she should utter his final words on 
earth. And it is thus she speaks when she buries one of her 
children: 
Out of the depths I cry unto Thee, O Lord, 
Lord, hear my voice... 


My soul longs for the Lord 
More than watchmen for the dawn.'*° 


Some years before, in his last will and testament, as pub- 
lished by Madame Bergson and dated February 8, 1937, 
Bergson had declared: 

My reflections have led me closer and closer to Catholicism, in which I see 
the complete fulfillment of Judaism. I should have become a convert, had 
I not seen in preparation for years . . . the formidable wave of anti-Semitism 
which is to sweep over the world. I wanted to remain among those who 
tomorrow will be persecuted. But I hope that a Catholic priest will be good 
enough to come—if the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris authorizes it—to pray 
at my funeral. Should this authorization not be granted, it will be necessary 
to approach a rabbi, but without concealing from him, nor from anyone, 
my moral adherence to Catholicism, as well as my express and first desire 
to have the prayers of a Catholic priest.’ 

Bergson’s decision would be greatly misunderstood were it 
assumed that he, the philosopher of the open morality, obeyed 
a racial impulse or acknowledged that blood has a higher claim 
than truth. His apprehension was not ‘that baptism was a 
betrayal of the Jewish people, for his bond with Israel was 
not first one of race but of the spirit. Though gentle, he 
could judge severely those Jews “from whom all aroma of 
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their spiritual heritage seemed to have evaporated,” so that 
in his testament—written, however, before those diabolic 
achievements of evil no man could have foreseen—he deplored 
that anti-Semitism was increasing not without “the fault of 
a certain number of Jews entirely deprived of moral sense.” 
The debt to the lineage of patriarchs and prophets was too 
great, he thought, ever to be forgotten by a Jew, and he knew 
Israel’s dignity to be exalted, enhanced, enriched, in the 
Church. For a long time, he had remained almost indifferent 
to Judaism, and only through Christ did he take cognizance 
of his part in the Old Israel; Jesus alone awakened his fidel- 
ities. His own heart, touched by the sufferings of all men, 
made him sensible of Israel’s woes, but the compassion he 
expressed in his testament was given him by the Christ of 
tears." 

With excessive humility, he seemed to think his public 
conversion would be of little service to the Church, for his 





M2Cf. Cattaui, of. cit., pp. 122-4. It was not the flesh but the spirit that forged 
Bergson’s link with Israel. That, in a way, he answered its ancient vocation has been 
set forth by no less a one than Etienne Gilson at his reception into the Académie 
Frangaise on the 29th of May, 1947. He said of his former teacher: “Those who recall 
their debt to him—the highest joys of the spirit and the sureness that after the 
Criticism of Kant and the Positivism of Comte, a metaphysic remained possible—will 
never weary in their fervent gratitude. The classical problems, condemned by others 
as vain, lived again in his thought and imposed themselves imperiously on ours. 
They were declared insoluble; he showed them inexhaustible. . . . How we loved 
him! this prophet bedewed with the word of a God whose Name he would not 
pronounce for so long, restrained by the most noble scruples. Whither he went, 
whither he led us then, in 1905, he himself did not know. But thirty-four years 
later he could write me: ‘Religion, which was, as it were, immanent in my first 
reflections, in my first conclusions, has in the end become manifest. I ask myself how 
I could not have perceived at once, clearly, what now appears to me in full light.’ 
Thus, on the slopes of the very Montagne Sainte-Geneviéve, on the border of the 
very Rue Saint-Jacques, . . . two steps from the very Couvent des Jacobins where 
once Thomas of Aquin taught—there, after a silence of so many centuries, the 
metaphysics of Genesis and Exodus dared take tongue again. Yahweh was given 
back to us, the God who calls Himself: / am; that God who, once we had found 
again His Presence, was much later to clarify for us the profound meaning of 
Thomistic metaphysics, the Creator who creates creators. . . . Let us admire here a 
miracle of fidelity, wholly radiant with the divine: the deposit confided to Israel for 
so many centuries was restored to us through Israel” (La Documentation Catholique, 


XLIV, 994 [July 6, 1947], col. 858-9). 
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great age and ill health might, in the eyes of Jews, nullify 
his testimony. He feared to pain his brethren, so deeply 
humiliated, to hurt them by what they would misconstrue 
as desertion in the hour of trial, and dreaded that he might, 
rather than lead them to Christ, alienate many still further. 
We sorrow that he did not cross the threshold, but we feel 
he wrestled much, and rejoice that, to the limits of his vision, 
he followed the dictates of his conscience. “As far as it is 
humanly possible,” says Monsignor Charles Journet, “to anti- 
cipate a sentence which depends on God alone, we can say 
that he was of those of Christ’s sheep who are not yet visibly 
within the fold, and that he really belonged to the Church 
by desire and by the ascent of his whole life.”"” And Peére 
Sertillanges, concluding the account of their conversations, 
writes: “We know that there is a baptism of desire. I do not 
doubt that God has this soul.” 

When death came to Henri Bergson, he was far from the 
city which had seen his triumphs, for all his life he was a 
pilgrim; he had known himself to be en route.” His burial 
was as simple as could be. Only a few were present while 
the body of the renowned philosopher, “the pride of the 
Academy,” was carried to the grave. Some thirty saw him 
to his last resting place, although thousands and thousands had 
sat at his feet, hundreds of thousands had read his books. 
And this is as it should have been, for the strength of his life 
did not rest on the honors he received; its greatness consisted 
in his abandonment to truth, in his devotion to what is. He 
began his intellectual work in the chilling air of Spencer’s 
thought, but boldly discarded mechanist philosophy when he 
saw that it contradicted reality. He was led, not by prejudg- 
ment or predilection, but by the problems posed him and the 
answers he found, heeding the invitations of truth and sitting 


148Charles Journet in Nova et Vetera, XVI, 2 (April-June, 1941), p. 224. 
144Sertillanges, Avec Henri Bergson, p. 59. 

145Gabriel Marcel, “Grandeur de Bergson,” Essais, p. 30. 

146Payl Valéry, “Henri Bergson,” Essais, p. 20. 
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down before it like a child. What he attributed to the artist 
was also his own—‘a kind of detachment from life,” “as it 
were, a virginal manner of thinking.” Thus he moved step 
by step toward Him he had not sought, so that in the end 
he could say: “The Gospel is my true spiritual home. Nothing 
Christ says of Himself surprises me, nothing disappoints me. 
There was no word of Christ he deemed impossible, none too 
great or too small, or that he would have wished altered. 
Madame Bergson tells us that he had come to “regard Cath- 
olicism with a growing sympathy.’”’” He understood the 
Church ever better; he felt ever nearer and wished her to be 
near to him. Thus he begged her prayers, asked that she 
accompany his soul into a land of experience altogether new. 
And what seems a bold figure: “The universe is a machine 
for the making of gods,” is really a metaphor of assent to the 
doctrine of the Church; it meets the saying of Dionysius that 
it is “of all things the most god-like to be God’s co-operator,””” 
and the thought of St. Thomas that the elements of the 
universe work in concert for man’s eternal bliss." His met- 
aphor becomes still clearer in the light from two pictures 
he had chosen for his room.’*” The almost bare walls bore 
two engravings of great masters, both representing the eleva- 
tion of the purest creature and her clothing in glory—the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. 





147Henri Bergson, Le Rire (24th ed.; Paris: Félix Alcan, 1925), p. 157; Laughter, 
trans. C. Brereton and F. Rothwell (New York: Macmillan Co., 1913), p. 154. 

148Sertillanges, Avec Henri Bergson, p. 24. 

M9F ssais, p. 11. 

150Dionysius, De cael. hier. III, 2 (PG 3, 165). 

151§t, Thomas, De Pot., V, 7. 

152Cattaui, op. cit., p. 122. 
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distinction between civilization and culture. Despite 
some resemblance to it, the distinction is not the famous 
one made by Spengler, who defined civilization as the refine- 
ment of external forms produced by a culture that had lost its 
first motivating drive. Civilization, as it will be used here, 
means what is implied by the word “culture” in ordinary con- 
versation—a usage which pretty much accords with Matthew 
Arnold’s well-known definition of culture as the best that had 
been thought and said in the world. Civilization then will 
mean the accumulated works of past cultures, collectively or 
severally susceptible of use by a present culture, and such 
works of that culture as are identifiable in kind with the 
others; and culture will be assumed to have the definition gen- 
erally given to it by anthropologists: the characteristic expres- 
sion by a society in its daily life of its underlying tenets. 
Obviously, these are no very tight definitions of either civil- 
ization or culture. They are, first of all, not definitions in 
which a judgment of value is implicit, and, in any case, the 
exact natures and relative values of the contents of civilization 
and culture are always in dispute. The final decision on civil- 
ization and culture can only be made by a person who has 
experienced both, because such a decision must account for all 
relevant matters, but the arbiter of them is human happiness, 
something not totally comprised in civilization and culture. 
This necessary referent is, as often as not, ignored, and though 
it was doubtless in the back of Arnold’s mind when he thought 
of “culture,” his main criterion seems to have been what he 
called “reason” or—well, his acquaintance with the best that 
had been thought and said in the world. 
Just as cultures are differentiated, so will the corpus of civil- 
ization vary from time to time, not alone because there are 
fairly constant additions to it, some of which may permanently 


Friis the purposes of this essay, | should like to make a 
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displace earlier parts, but also because the contingencies of an 
age, the partial determinants of its culture, may make any par- 
ticular component of civilization more or less available to it. 
Or it may be that the age simply uses the component in a dif- 
ferent manner. An example of this is the different ways in 
which the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and our own times 
have used classical learning. 

That civilization is not popular, in the strict sense of the 
word, is evident. While the accumulated experience carried 
by civilization may permeate a receptive culture to a very 
considerable degree, both leisure (as a certain freedom from 
concern for daily livelihood) and personal aptitude are con- 
ditions of its availability. If we turn to classical learning, 
we find that it has secured its continued existence largely as 
the ornament of aristocracies or the pursuit of scholars with 
at least a minimum of economic security—and for that type of 
ornament or pursuit there is probably more to be said than 
the cultural purists whose ideal is a long-established peasantry 
will allow." Or the fairly recent exhuming of primitive art 
for the reinvigoration of our own (still a debatable result, to 
be sure) has been the work of specialists done for the appre- 
ciation of their own kind. Despite the quantitatively large 
part in our times of civilization, that part is curiously ineffec- 
tive. The reasons for this are numerous and complex, and | 
shall try to state but two: the impossibility of civilization’s 
evaluating itself and the fact that our culture posits a false 
term for human activity. 

To admit these two reasons to discussion, we must first allow 
that they are matters of value; and to save endless qualifica- 
tion, we must recognize certain common values. Addressing 
Catholics, I assume these; my own argument must rest on its 
inner consistency and its statement of fact, to whatever extent it 


has them. 





1This is a matter of emphasis; the vigor that comes from an intimacy with the 
order of nature is found only in cultures of which a peasantry is an integral and 


respected part. 
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Civilization exists relatively to those who entertain its bene- 
fits in one way or another. In Scholastic language, it may have 
a continuous potential being, but its actual being is attained 
only in relation to man. From this it follows that it cannot 
be the judge of its own values, since the judgment of these 
must be made in the light of the human condition, which, in 
its turn, is only fully to be understood in the light of revealed 
religion. This last is an assumption with tremendous impli- 
cations, but it is an assumption modest rather than large: the 
contrary assumption has been widely current only within the 
past one hundred years, and even those historians of ideas who 
themselves make it must, looking at the modern world, admit 
either its complete ineffectuality or its horrid results. The 
attempt to find within civilization a sufficient accounting for, 
and palliative of, the human condition is ever so much older 
than the implicit atheism that has characterized thought since 
the general acceptance of the Darwinian metaphor,’ but any 





“Both Darwinism and Freudianism, I think it can be argued, are systems of elab- 
orate metaphor, whose discoveries in the natural order are predetermined by the 
figures of speech under which they confine themselves to explore it. The “order” or 
“rationality” which they present does not reside in the ostensible objects of their scru- 
tiny, but in the facility with which they systematize external phenomena under what 
Mr. Santayana has called a trope. Such a procedure involves a double departure 
from reality. One departure is in its system, which, however much it may supply a 
practical means of manipulating the real world, is still, as Maurice de la Taille has 
put it in speaking of the physicomathematical sciences, an expression of quantitative 
relations given in such conventional symbols as are suited to the end in view accord- 
ing to time and circumstances. The second departure is, inevitably, in this symbolical 
or metaphorical expression, which is merely the statement of one thing in the terms 
of the order of another. 

The Freudians have carried this method to the extreme and, from their point of 
view, with notable success, since everything in the world is either concave or con- 
vex. The present concern with “myth” of so many persons whose thinking has been 
influenced by psychoanalysis is probably symptomatic of the despair of reason, indi- 
cating an attempt to create a syzygy of which only one term need be rationally co- 
herent. Do we find in nature anything that fully corresponds to the struggle for exist- 
ence, the survival of the fittest, the subconscious, sublimation, and the rest? It is 
doubtful; these are metaphorical constructions which have a limited relevance to 
reality when it is viewed under the aspect of an already assumed system. 

Catholicism also provides a system of metaphor, but the figure of the metaphor is 
also the reality: God is the Father; we were redeemed by Christ’s death. Though the 
the Church abounds in symbolism, the main thing with which she supplies her mem- 
bers—the Eucharist—is entirely concrete, not a suggestive system of parallels exist- 
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previous thoroughgoing humanism arose against a_back- 
ground of a culture determined by religious belief. 

The favorite vulgar example of a people that has lived 
according to “reason” alone is the Greeks of the fourth cen- 
tury B. C.; but one needs a very slight knowledge of paganism 
to know that it was essentially religious and engaged in a con- 
stant propitiation of persons, whom it looked on as nonhuman 
but rational. The very conviction of a superintendent ration- 
ality implies a religious attitude, and the first incidence in 
human history of complete irreligion seems to have occurred 
in the nineteenth century with the notion that all forces in 
nature are irrational but can be bent to human purposes by 
systematic observation of them. The early Christians were in 
conflict with the pagan world not because the pagans were 
unbelievers in the modern sense, but because they possessed 
a different religion’ and a way of life, or a culture, that 
derived from it and sought to exemplify it. 

A contribution to civilization, in its genesis, stands in a very 
intimate relationship to its culture, from which it derives its 
vitality, its substance, and its human relevance. It may in 
some ways stand in opposition to the culture in which it has 
appeared, and this may be either a fault or a virtue in it, but 
what makes it transmissible in time is something central in the 
way of feeling of its culture as well as something unique and 
personal in its particular intuitions. A characteristic of civil- 
ization is universality, and I know of no individual contribu- 
tions that have achieved this quality without drawing on a 
cultural background that has provided a richness and range 





ing in the mind of the beholder. “My Flesh is meat indeed, and My Blood is drink 
indeed....” 

3What identifies a religion is the recognition in the universe of a personal force, 
or forces, independent of man. The practical consequences of a belief in a God who 
is less than personal are those of atheism—wox populi, vox Dei, gas chambers, and 
planned parenthood are examples. A prime cause of the conflict in day-to-day affairs 
between paganism and Christianity was the otherworldliness of the latter. This 
otherworldliness seems a unique feature of Christianity—or, more properly, of Roman 
Catholicism, since Christianity has become a matter of entirely private definition— 
and is what so horribly offends the modern mind. It was in this sense that Kierke- 
gaard preached Christianity as an offense. 
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of feeling beyond the limits of the isolated person. Indeed, it 
is doubtful whether without some such background anything 
peculiar to the person can be passed on. What are uniquely 
Plato’s metaphysical discoveries he surely would not have 
achieved without the direction in which the Greek conscious- 
ness moved, which for him was something “given.” Again, 
Pascal’s insights into the life of the soul were possible because 
for his time there still remained a real community in that life 
and a range of experience available to the individual that was 
greater than his own. Yet the intellectual formulations of 
both men appear to diverge from the cultures on which they 
rely—perhaps a virtue in one and a defect in the other. 

The extent to which civilization is the ‘usable past” will, as 
I have tried to indicate, also depend upon the culture into 
which it is received. As the human relevance (though not, 
of course, its perfection in kind) of civilization is decided by 
religion, so is a culture to be judged by the way it allows the 
expression of religion in the whole life of man—in his mode 
of dress, for example, as much as in his formal piety. Does 
there exist or is there likely soon to exist in the United States a 
harmonious complex of the Church, civilization, and a culture 
appropriate to its time and place? 

To start With, the Church cannot be identified with any 
particular culture or with civilization as a whole. Needless 
to say, the Church has been one of the chief transmitters of 
Western civilization; and today she seems, quite apart from 
the Divine assurance that she will outlast time, the only organ- 
ization with enough vitality to carry on the substance of civil- 
ization or to inform cultures capable of using it. Although 
the Church, working through secular society, has in good 
measure determined the character of civilization as it is now 
available to us, it does not follow that the continued existence 
of the Church insures the continued existence of civilization, 
since the Church once lived in a world almost totally barbar- 
ous and may do so again, with even less opportunity to pre- 
serve the specific works and attitude of mind interested in 
them that are the double means through which civilization 
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continues. The factors determining the form of a culture are 
highly particular and their variety so great that it allows what 
may be an infinite number of possible Catholic cultures. This 
multiplicity of forms is sufficiently indicated in the number of 
Catholic cultures no longer extant and the present ones (all in 
a feeble state) differentiated by the accidents of race or nation- 
ality. In passing, it is worth remarking that the distinct char- 
acter of Catholic cultures appears to endure better than that 
of non-Catholic cultures: there is a greater difference between 
Madrid and Vienna, once cities of a common empire, than 
there is between Stockholm and Toronto. 

Since a culture takes its identity from the accidents of time 
and place, but since these will not give a culture without the 
informing idea, there may be circumstances of time and place 
that will not combine with a given idea to produce a culture; 
and such a conflict between means and ends is found in the 
American situation and the Catholic idea of how the human 
circumstance is to be used. We can see why this is so if we 
ask a few more questions about the nature of a culture, then 
ask what philosophy manifests itself in American life. The 
members of a society come together for two chief reasons: 
the better to earn their livelihood and the better to serve what 
they consider the significance of their life in common. The 
importance to a culture of the means by which a society pro- 
vides itself with its natural needs is obviously great: these 
means will influence all a people’s artifacts, the patterns of 
their regular behavior, and their ways of thinking, for in the 
end men become what they do. W. R. Lethaby has pointed 
out that the foundation of society is in labor, and that a soci- 
ety’s attitude toward and use of labor will in many ways regu- 
late its culture. He has further pointed out that, at least in 
the West, we first get a reverence for labor with the advent of 
Christianity. 

Both slave and industrial societies look on labor as degrad- 
ing, because to both of them it appears as something which 
intelligent contrivance (social or mechanical) allows one to 
avoid in order to gain time for the pursuit of something con- 
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sidered better. This social schizophrenia marks our American 
industrial society, in which labor is regarded as a necessary 
evil, an undignified aspect of the human situation for which 
there must be a constantly increasing compensation. Oddly 
enough, labor thus becomes an end in itself: justified by what 
it produces, what it produces is taken to be intrinsically de- 
sirable, the highest good to which man’s state can attain. 
“Give of ourselves,” we are exhorted (and I quote). “In one 
word—Productivity!” Productivity of course is a compound 
of the way of production and the things produced; if the one 
is to be avoided and the others eagerly to be sought, we are up 
against an insoluble difficulty. Yet this attitude toward work 
seems the only one possible in a completely secular society. 
The Founding Fathers doubtless envisaged American soci- 
ety as a completely secular one; that was part of the eigh- 
teenth-century Liberal’s faith in man’s ability to solve all his 
problems and find his own happiness. In their conception of 
society, its unity was chiefly effected by geography and eco- 
nomics, and its main function was to provide the security in 
which its members could realize their private visions of the 
good life. There was no open and immediate conflict among 
these visions because the prevalent morals of America in its 
first years were Christian and there was an irregular pressure 
tending to make private and public action conform with them, 
even without a formal recognition of a religious sanction for 
what men should do or did. As the population lost its rela- 
tive homogeneity and formal religion became less and less 
operative in its daily life, as what religion remained diverged 
more and more widely in its various doctrines,’ and as the 





‘The appearance of Unitarianism in the last decade of the eighteenth century is 
probably the first serious crack in the surface of an American culture informed by 
Protestant religious conviction and expressing itself in artifacts that are now the 
chief commodities of our market in native antiques. The period during which this 
crack grew more profound, till the collapse of the older America took place with the 
Civil War, was our “Golden Day” and the age in which we made our principal 
contributions, so far as literature goes, to what I have here called civilization. It 
may well be that such individual contributions are stimulated by the awareness of the 
imminent dissolution of an accepted society. Dante, for instance, wrote when the 


medieval synthesis was in decay. 
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concurrent growth of industrialism and capitalism destroyed 
the physical features and social organization of seventeenth 
and eighteenth-century American culture—as all this hap- 
pened, American identity.came to be a matter of sharing in 
an expanding national wealth and believing that this was 
sufficient reason for community. We are now faced with a 
vast accumulated reserve of civilization and a culture to which 
it is quite extraneous. Ironically enough, for the last haven 
of free enterprise, that culture accords nearly perfectly with 
the Marxist pattern in being the ideological superstructure of 
an economic system. If the sole bond of a community is the 
necessity for cooperation in the production of objects of use, 
the community, as such, can have no higher purpose than the 
production.and consumption of these objects. 

Because man does not live by bread alone (of whose impor- 
tance we are nevertheless reminded in the most important of 
our daily prayers and the central sacrament of the Church), 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God, 
the demands of his nature remain constant no matter how he 
may limit himself; and there is a whole literature that at- 
tempts to equate the more abundant life and the good life. 
There is a strenuous effort, feeble enough in the conviction it 
‘carries, to make the final satisfactions of the spirit incidental 
to material accomplishment, though the very fact of the effort 
betokens some deep discontent. The Catholic has the most 
unequivocal assurance that the effort is impossible and his 
happiness must be sought by other means. I am not suggest- 
ing that the essence of worldliness is the desire for a big car 
and lots of ready cash, but rather trying to point toward the 
profound error from a Catholic point of view in arguing that 
if a system can produce wealth without asking for any explicit 
spiritual concessions, it is then justified. The argument is 
indeed essentially worldly, not because it points to wealth for 
its support but because it makes success the arbiter of worth 
and the operation of the spirit something ancillary. This is a 
radical pragmatism that stands in the plainest opposition to 
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any concept of the Absolute, and it contradicts flatly the exis- 
tence of that Absolute in Whom alone man’s hunger is at last 
assuaged, not in any manner that can be called “success,” not 
in any effective operation upon what is external to Him, but 
solely in His being what He is. 

This is the vision that must steadily inform a Catholic cul- 
ture; and that culture must be exemplified in a daily life that 
allows the illumination of this vision to each according to his 
kind. In the circumstances of American life—which if it 
cannot find here and now a sufficient end for man’s existence, 
still sees that as its possible ideal—there are not many indica- 
tions that the attainment of this vision, outside of a community 
under full religious discipline, can be other than a private 
matter. If we are called on to attain it according to the abili- 
ties of each of us, the radical redirection of our-energies that 
it requires is a practical enough demand; for the practical, 
in the end, is merely what man must do. A society that, by-a 
process of attrition, has become entirely non-Christian® and 
whose culture produces as the symbols of its beatitudes the 
advertising sections of the women’s magazines cannot retain 
any of its identifying features and undergo the transformation 
dictated by the thought that vita virtuosa est congregationts 
humanae finis. Nor without an objective—which is to say a 
revealed—indication of what the life of virtue is can the trans- 
formation be even contemplated. Perhaps the future of a 
Catholic culture in America awaits first either: a Christian 
Ghetto or a return to the catacombs. 


5No national society exists anywhere in the world today that could be called 
Christian—no State, that is, which attempts to observe, much less to realize, Christian 
morality in its political action. It may be—though, since we cannot look into men’s 
hearts, we shall not know—that the virtue of indiyidual Christians is as high as it has 
ever been, all other things being equal; but as members of the State the citizens of 
every great nation are involved in all the sins against the Decalogue. Perhaps their 
responsibility for these things is purely formal, adducible only from the fiction that 
the State is their representative. Let us hope so. 
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WARTIME CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND Pope 
Pius XII. Introduction and Explanatory Notes by Myron C. Taylor. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. xiii, 127. $2.50. 

In view of continuing objections to Mr. Taylor’s visits to Rome, the publi- 
cation of this correspondence is most timely. For Mr. Taylor emphasizes 
that President Roosevelt in first sending him to the Pope, just prior to Christ- 
mas, 1939, simultaneously consulted Protestant and Jewish leaders here con- 
cerning the matters with which his mission was to deal. Moreover, the 
President’s ‘‘Personal Representative” was accredited, not to “the Vatican,” 
but to the Pope in person. Perhaps tact deters Mr. Taylor from adding 
that Mr. Roosevelt was establishing contact with a personage whose knowledge 
of world conditions was by general admission unrivaled. 

Only in a qualified degree can one assent to the statement in President 
Truman’s preface that “these messages . . . constitute a record of incalculable 
value.” That Pope and President should jointly put to use their immense 
influence and high ideals—at first, to circumscribe the war (especially with 
respect to Italy) ; throughout, to alleviate the miseries of noncombatants, and 
explore the bases of a “genuine, just, honorable, and lasting’? peace—this is 
a fact of real importance for historians. So is the circumstance that they 
were so well agreed. For example, they rested hope for the future (to quote 
the President) largely.on “humble people who knew in their hearts that all 
were brothers because they were children of God . . . that in His mercy the 
weak can find deliverance, and the strong find grace in helping the weak.” 
As to specific “war aims,” this volume supplies ample evidence that their bases 
of agreement were broad and strong. 

On the other hand, the texts of the messages given here, whether con- 
sidered quantitatively or qualitatively, offer scant fare to any searcher for 
details of the Pope’s and the President’s joint activities. Of the twenty-nine 
letters and telegrams, covering five years, quite a number are so brief and 
formal as to be useless; while few of the others (especially on the Pope’s 
side) are concerned with anything save principles, aspirations, and ideals. 
Considering the care which both correspondents, for somewhat different rea- 
sons, were compelled to exercise, it could hardly have been otherwise. The 
Pope informs us, in the preface which he contributes, that “the solution of 
urgent problems, the interchange of important information, the organization 
of American relief... to alleviate . . . misery . . . would have been well nigh 
unthinkable” without the designation and achievements of Mr. Taylor. The 
real work was obviously done in personal interviews at Vatican City and 
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the White House. Perhaps we may learn of it some day from the Vatican 
archives and the manuscripts at Hyde Park, or from Mr. Taylor’s pen. 
Apart, then, from general facts, this volume offers little save light on the 
views and personalities of two towering figures of our age. 

The deeply religious tone in which the President sometimes wrote has a 
poignant interest in this sad year. He was emphatic in declaring that the sort 
of peace which he and the Holy Father alike hoped to see would necessarily 
be “based upon the re-establishment of Christian law and doctrine as... . 
guiding principles.” In what painful contrast are the words of some of those 
who profess to speak in his name today: in what shocking contradiction is 
the pamphlet on the purpose and philosophy of UNESCO, as recently pre- 
sented by its Director General, Dr. Julian Huxley! 

As for better understanding of the Holy Father and his position, those 
who have taken note of his pronouncements, either directly or through such 
books as Father Naughton’s Pius XII on World Problems or Mr. Charles 
Rankin’s The Pope Speaks, will find little if any new light here. In fact, 
the depth of his suffering over human misery and the height of his aspirations 
for better relations between men (to say nothing of his divinely rooted seren- 
ity) have frequently been revealed at least as movingly. But many pre- 
sumptive readers of this book, previously less informed, will probably acquire 
a greater appreciation of the Pope’s heart and soul and mind. And perhaps 
also of his style. John Bright’s famous “wings of death” passage does no 
more than bear comparison with the Pope’s picture of ‘“‘death leaping from the 
skies and stalking pitilessly through unsuspecting homes.” 

One glint of unconscious humor touches these pages. The President, ap- 
parently on the basis of a brief visit paid by Cardinal Pacelli to Hyde Park, 
quite characteristically commenced by addressing His Holiness as “a good 
friend and an old friend.” The Pope responded by expressing “sincere plea- 
sure” in their “personal acquaintance.” The Vatican is so far from the 


White House! 
Wesleyan Untversity. H. C. F. Be vt. 
CHARTER OF THE UNITED Nations. Commentary and Documents. By Leland 

M. Goodrich and Edvard Hambro. Boston: World Peace Foundation, 

1946. Pp. xiii, 400. $2.50. 

The present book is the first detailed commentary on the United Nations 
Charter. In analyzing the Charter provisions, the authors could not yet take 
the constitutional practice of the Organization into account. But they fully 
utilized the discussions at the conference of San Francisco for interpreting the 
intent and meaning of a legal text which badly needs clarification. There are 
also occasional references to the “Report by the Executive Committee to the 
Preparatory Commission of the United Nations” which was issued as late as 
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in November, 1945. The commentary is preceded by a short narrative of the 
development of the Charter from the signing of the Atlantic Charter to the 
proceedings of San Francisco as well as by a summary of the content of the 
Charter, and it is followed by a documentary part covering some eighty 
pages and by a bibliography of fourteen pages. Among other documents there 
can be found in this compilation the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, the Amend- 
ments to the latter submitted by the Four Sponsoring Governments to the 
Conference of San Francisco, the Working Paper for Chapter on Dependent 
Territories and Arrangements for International Trusteeship, and last, but 
not least, the Questionnaire and the Statement answering it of May 22 and 
June 7, 1945, respectively, bearing upon the vexing veto question. 

The authors modestly deny their intention that this volume should be re- 
garded as a work of thorough scholarship. Whatever their own intention, 
the result of their laborious undertaking is undoubtedly a scholarly achieve- 
ment of high rank. Their commentary will retain its value even when fol- 
lowed by further treatises on the United Nations. It is true, the discussion 
of some points of the Charter is not as broad as might be desired. The prac- 
tice of the United Nations has raised problems that could hardly be antici- 
pated in 1945, as it has on the other hand relegated some questions which 
then loomed large into the background. However, these defects can be easily 
mended in a new edition. On the whole, the commentary has stood the test 
of the first months of practice. In fact, the actual working of the United 
Nations has borne out the soundness of the authors’ political judgment no less 
than their juridical acumen. Nothing illustrates better their political fore- 
sight than the sovereign gesture with which they discard the charge, so 
prominent in the early discussions, especially on the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals to the effect that under the suggested terms the Security Council would 
be too powerful a body. How much more realistic has proved to be Good- 
rich’s and Hambro’s dictum: “It is quite possible that the real difficulty will 
be, not that the Security Council will abuse its power, but rather that it will 
be unable to use its power.” 

The main significance of the book lies, however, in the penetrating legal 
analysis of the Charter provisions. It proceeds article by article and para- 
graph by paragraph, without ever unduly neglecting the interrelationship 
among them. This is not to suggest, of course, that the result of the inter- 
pretative endeavor is in all cases beyond controversy. It seems, for instance, 
to be doubtful whether the interpretation of such an essential provision as 
Article 39 is in all parts tenable. There are also obviously erroneous state- 
ments to be found, as for instance some remarks on Articles 106 and 107. 
But these are, indeed, minor blemishes. They detract by no means from the 
credit that is due to the work as a whole. 

New School for Social Research. Ericu Huta. 
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THE Repiscovery oF Morats. By Henry C. Link. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. 223. $2.50. 

Dr. Link in recent years achieved considerable fame as author of the highly 
readable and oft-quoted works, The Rediscovery of Man and The Return 
To Religion. His earlier experience as an officer of the Psychological Corpo- 
ration must have served to warn him that if he turned moralist he would 
draw fire from al] directions. And that is just what has happened, Angry 
labor-union officials and friends of labor have accused him of being a paid 
agent of capitalism. Irate “liberals” have virtually read him out of the fold 
and damned him to the liberal hell (if liberals have a hell). And this re- 
viewer, while agreeing substantially with Dr. Link’s thesis and the proof of 
it, must admit that in a few places the book smacks of~naturalism and 
indifferentism. 

Yet the book as a whole appears to be sound, and it presents a message 
which is as timely as it is inexorable: “. . . the causes and cures of social 
strife are moral rather than economic” (p. 21). It is only by rediscovering 
and applying moral principles (the traditional moral code, not the volatile 
axioms of relativist schools) that America can recover its identity, and race 
and class conflicts can be virtually eliminated. 

It is unfortunate that in his eagerness to expose the moral sources of these 
conflicts, Dr. Link has consistently tended to ignore other causes, such as 
the economic. This narrowness of vision betrays him into sweeping generali- 
zations and assumptions which are often not altogether true. He tends to 
accept rugged individualism as the purest form of Americanism, and to 
concentrate his fire on anything which opposes that concept: the New Deal, 
the labor unions, even the Supreme Court in some of its decisions. It is well 
enough to argue that many union officials employ a “scapegoat terminology,” 
unjustly castigate management and appeal to the covetousness of the working- 
man. The fact still remains that management does at times defraud labor, 
and that it is not necessarily covetousness which makes both union leaders 
and the rank and file demand a just share of the profits of production. 

At the same time, Dr. Link’s jeremiads against demagoguery and the 
appeal to mass passions should be compulsory reading for politicians and 
labor leaders. And he is perfectly correct when he stresses repeatedly that 
the emphasis on “bludgeoning” management and dividing the profits is psycho- 
logically, economically and morally unsound: the emphasis should be on 
the creation of wealth and bettering one’s station by using one’s talents to 
the utmost. 

He is equally forceful and cogent when he warns campaigners against 
racial discrimination that in most cases their efforts only focus attention 
on the conflict, heighten the passions which produce it, and are doomed 
ab ovo to failure because they seek a solution in terms of external force 
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(legislation and political pressure) rather than by means of education and 
moral suasion. 

Dr. Link is often unsparing—and one must admire his courage—in his 
criticism of American education and of the churches, both of which institu- 
tions he claims have been sapped by materialism and moral relativism. The 
Catholic Church comes off very well under his fire, for it has consistently 
championed universal and unchanging moral principles. And some particularly 
nice things are said about Pope Pius XII’s moral leadership. But Dr. Link, 
a staunch moral dogmatist, is himself a relativist, it would seem, when it 
comes to doctrine. His testy remarks about “old-time religion” with its 
“trappings and barnacles” (p. 46) and his insistence on doctrinal “tolerance” 
(p. 218) indicate that he has given little thought to the question of the 
possibility of revealed religion, unique and compelling assent. 

Most of Dr. Link’s closely documented and well-reasoned book consists 
of negative criticism. In general, his critics (including Dr. Howard Mumford 
Jones, reviewing the book in The New York Times) have seized on this fact, 
and have ignored Dr. Link’s positive suggestions. In a capsule, these are: 
moral principles must be applied to.cure the moral causes of race and class 
conflict, these principles must be reintegrated into our educational curricula at 
every level, the churches must again preach the full and unadulterated tra- 
ditional moral code (best exemplified in the Ten Commandments), legislation 
and personnel procedure must be geared in terms of the individual as such and 
not as a member of this or that race or class. In addition, he recommends 
the establishment of a “National Research and Policy Making Commission’ 
composed of eminent nonpartisans who will develop the over-all picture of 
class and race conflict in the United States and investigate and promote 
equable solutions. 

The Rediscovery of Morals, while abounding in italicized portions and 
at times annoying generalizations, is nevertheless readable and intellectually 
provocative. The devastating criticism of moral determinism (p. 108) is a 
delight to read, as is most of the final chapter, “A Plea for Religious Intoler- 


ance.” 
New York, N. Y. VIncENT W. HartTNeETtTT. 


UNDERSTANDING THE RussIANs. A Study of Soviet Life and Culture. 
Edited by B. J. Stern and S. Smith. New York: Barnes & Noble, 1947. 
Pp. vi, 245. $2.75. 

The book entitled Understanding the Russians is a collection of short 
papers which, with a few exceptions, have already appeared in English. 
They are distributed among nine sections devoted to Principles; Land and 
the People; Government; The Work of the People; Science and Medicine; 
Art, Music and Literature; Social Life; Education; Law and Justice. In 
appendices, a few recent documents are reproduced, among them the new 
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law on marriage, divorce and aid for mothers and children. The collection 
begins with excerpts from Stalin’s Leninism, and a large number of papers are 
reprints from the Information Bulletin of the Soviet Embassy. No paper 
presents Soviet affairs from any point of view at variance with the official one. 
In consequence, the book offers an exact image of the Soviet Union as, in the 
opinion of the Soviet leaders, it ought to appear. Since, according to 
Maclver, group images play an important part in social interaction, knowl- 
edge of this image is relevant, so that the book can be recommended to those 
who need a source of reference concerning the official Soviet views of Soviet 
affairs, not however to those who would like to know what really happens 
to people under the Communist yoke. 
Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Tuis Is My Story. By Louis Francis Budenz. New York: McGraw-Hill, 

Inc., 1947. Pp. xv, 379. $3.00. 

I think a good subtitle to this book would be: “Inside the Communist 
Party in America.” Once Mr. Budenz has run over the preliminaries of 
placing himself on the background of a fine Catholic heritage and a well- 
educated Catholic youth, both of which were suspended, as it were, from 
operation by a victory for the emotions, he comes quickly to his story; this 
story is that of the Communist Party as he saw it work, outside and inside. 

From his early youth Louis Budenz had a remarkable interest in everything 
that concerned the problems of labor, and the problems were very many in his 
youth. It was in St. Louis with the Civic League that he first had a chance 
to air his views; they attracted attention and he was soon in New York as 
publicity director for the Civil Liberties Union. His contacts in this work 
brought about the production of Labor Age, a magazine devoted to industrial 
unionism for which he labored tirelessly with his pen. The Communists were 
in this field, in their own way, as he was soon to discover from his conversa- 
tions with men like Browder, Foster and Minor; he saw clearly enough then 
that they were a conspiratorial outfit looking out for the interests of Moscow 
alone, but he played along with them hoping that they could be converted 
into useful allies for the great work. Even after he had carefully studied 
Communist theory in its originators and had suffered abuse from its nasty 
methods in practice he still continued to overlook the chicanery thinking that 
time would change them. 

And time did change them, so he thought, when in 1935 the Seventh Con- 
gress of the Communist International pledged adherence to the Peoples Front. 
Though the old line of revolution was still there to be read, his enthusiasm 
for the new line carried him right over all obstacles and landed him in the 
“Party of Stalin” where he had often been invited before but had never 
yielded until the change had come. The real change, however, though he 
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failed to realize it then, came in himself almost as soon as he entered the 
party; he began to see it from the inside for just what it is. The secretiveness 
of the first meeting on the “ninth floor,” the absence of all real discussion 
when everything Browder said was praised, the Communist scientific method 
of excluding all “alien” minds—these irked him from the beginning. When 
he became labor editor of the Daily Worker, the undersea nature of the party 
became more evident; the thoughts to be developed came from Moscow, 
cabled in at terrific expense; the local “big boys’ of the party trembled at a 
message from across the sea or at the rebuking foreign voice of a Russian 
state agent such as Edwards, Roberts, Michaels, etc., “men of the mist” who 
tapped the American comrades on the shoulder, and sometimes on the head, 
it seems, telling them what was or was not to be done. Gradually the appalling 
slavery of thought and action, which involved the utterance of the most 
obvious contradictions and the performance of nauseating beatings of the 
breast, such as were commanded by the gymnastics of the Hitler-Stalin re- 
lations and the Browder fall from power, wore away the self-imposed blinders 
from Mr. Budenz’ eyes; his fundamentally honest nature cooperated with 
grace, asked for him by so many, and he stepped out of the mist of despair into 
the sunlight of real hope. 

The book tells it all in detail, sometimes a bit heavily for the ordinary 
reader, but most of it is graphic and fascinating; ultimately it is an illustrated 
proof that the evil principles which make Communism wrong in theory are 
put into practice with vicious and implacable fidelity, with fear and trembling 
by the American agents of the Communist International. 

Weston College, Mass. James L. Monks. 


Witson: THE Roap TO THE WHITE House. By Arthur S. Link. Princeton, 

N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. xiii, 570. $5.00. 

Dr. Link’s first volume, in a new life of Woodrow Wilson, gives promise 
of the advent of a careful and much-needed study of one of the most con- 
troversial historical subjects of our time—the “public” Mr. Wilson. But, 
because of the closely limited scope of this often fascinating analysis, many 
are likely to lay it down with a sense of disappointment. It will appeal 
neither to the Hollywood-bred romantic nor to the devotee of the psycho- 
analytic trend in biography, because, except for the introductory chapter, Wil- 
son’s personal and family life is completely excluded. From the historian’s 
point of view, however, this may well be a mark of wisdom. The time is 
not yet for a definitive biography which would, in all probability, require a 
better understanding of our own period as the aftermath of the Wilsonian 
era. The need is that of an age that must undertake a thoroughgoing re- 
evaluation, not only in its political and social orientation, but of its historical 
foundations as well. Realizing this, the author has turned, with sound his- 
torical craftsmanship, to one neglected aspect of Wilson’s life. This is the 
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narrative of the awakening of Wilson’s political consciousness and his con- 
sequent intellectual reorientation. 

For Wilson’s early personal life, Dr. Link refers the reader to Ray Stan- 
nard Baker’s Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters as ‘‘a job that will not 
have to be done again, except in so far as the origins and development of 
Wilson’s political thought are concerned.” This is his intended purpose. 
He further indicates that he follows Herbert Bell’s ‘excellent’ biography, 
Woodrow Wilson and the People, in regard to the failures of his friendships. 

This volume covers the ten critical years from Wilson’s election as presi- 
dent of Princeton University in 1902 to his election to the Presidency in 1912. 
Here is portrayed the intellectual development of the Calvinistic political 
theorist who became the ‘apostle of democracy” and the “shining messiah” 
to the oppressed peoples of the world. Wilson is presented, mainly, as seen 
through the contemporary public eye, by a survey of representative newspapers 
and journals from every section of the country. The study is corrected and 
unified by tracing Wilson’s progressive reorientation in his public speeches 
and written statements. Where necessary, the argument is buttressed by 
private correspondence. It is carefully documented at every step. 

Dr. Link has entered the ranks of the biographical historians, neither as 
the protagonist of a great idealist, nor as a critic of a headstrong, but often 
misguided, man who came to feel that God had given to him a special aware- 
ness and understanding of the needs and wishes of the American people. This 
speaks well for the historian’s impartiality. A study of the bibliography 
shows, further, that the author’s monographic preparation, beginning with 
his doctoral dissertation, has established him as competent in the background 
setting against which he portrays his subject. 

The book is unified by two distinct, but related, narrative threads leading 
through the stories that are told, on the whole, with skill. One of these 
begins with the time when Colonel Harvey, editor of Harper’s Weekly, saw 
in the embattled president of Princeton a potential conservative Presidential 
candidate. The narrative follows the campaigns, editorial-and political, which 
awakened in Wilson the spark of political consciousness and led him to the 
Governorship of New Jersey and then to the Presidency. As Wilson’s political 
awareness led him from his conservative position to one of militant pro- 
gressivism he gradually became alienated from his early political friends and 
advocates. This alienation reached its culmination in the attempt of the 
conservatives to discredit Wilson as a political ingrate and in the removal 
ef his name from the masthead of Harper’s Weekly. This campaign against 
Wilson overshot its mark when Watterson, of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
published an editorial explanation of the break between Wilson and Harvey 
calculated to destroy what remained of Wilson’s chances, then at their lowest 
ebb. The result was so to discredit the conservatives that Wilson was vir- 
tually “sold” to the progressives of both parties alike. This study of the 
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Wilson-Harvey relationship is a valuable contribution to historical research. 

The second narrative thread is the story of Wilson’s intellectual reorienta- 
tion from academic theoretical idealism, in which the economic problems of 
government lay beyond his ken, to the day when, in the campaign for the 
Presidency against the trust-busting Roosevelt, he turned to Louis D. Brandeis 
for guidance and accepted his program in full. This program Wilson an- 
nounced as his doctrine of the New Freedom in his 1912 Labor Day speech 
to the workers of Buffalo. Brandeis had led him to see that the trusts were 
destroying that economic freedom of enterprise which he had always con- 
sidered essential to the American way of life. He then became a crusader 
for economic freedom without abandoning his political idealism for he feared 
that government control would destroy the very foundations of freedom. 
His aim was the enactment of legislation governing but not controlling eco- 
nomic enterprise. It was, however, through his Democratic opponent, Under- 
wood, that he had come to understand the intimate relationship between 
government and business, through the nexus of the tariff, and allied himself 
with the demand for reform. Wilson was now politically awake but he was 
no longer “‘safe’’ to the conservatives who had awakened him. 

It is through the inner purpose of these narratives that Dr. Link enters 
the lists with the controversialists. Without failing to note the importance 
of the Sullivan-Lea bargain, he endeavors to prove that Wilson’s victory in 
the Baltimore Convention rested, to a far greater degree than has been sup- 
posed, upon a real and widespread popular appeal. It seems that, by and 
large, most of the delegates had Wilson in mind as second choice should the 
candidate to whom they were committed fail. From this it might well be 
concluded that Wilson was the genuine choice of the people. If Wilson drew 
this conclusion, as he seems to have done, it would go far toward explaining 
his later psychological development. 

Dr. Link has demonstrated that Wilson always had the headstrong trait 
that was to result in his defeat on the question of the League of Nations. 
As Governor of New Jersey, he had come to identify himself with the demo- 
cratic will of the people. In his Denver oration, upon the occasion of the 
three-hundredth anniversary of the King James version of the Bible, he had 
identified “democracy” with the Divine Will. His signal defeat of the 
Smith-Nugent machine in New Jersey, following on the heels of his own 
defeat in the “Battle of Princeton” on the Graduate School and Quadrangle 
questions, may have induced in him a “victor complex” as the destroyer of 
the forces of darkness. 

The author has done an excellent job. The ultimate test, however, will 
be his ability to follow his subject from the national to the international scene 
with an equivalent competency to that demonstrated in an area where he 
works with such intimate familiarity. 


New York, N. Y. Extpon M. TA ttey. 


——— 
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Critics AND Crusapers. A Century of American Protest. By Charles A. 
Madison. New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1947. Pp. xii, 572. $3.50. 
This book consists of eighteen enthusiastic sketches of as many protesting 

Americans. They are presented to us over against their own immediate 

cultural backgrounds, to which they were opposed, and their roles in the 

development of the American story, as the author sees it, are indicated to us. 

The century referred to in the subtitle started about 1830 and the order 

followed is roughly chronological. The reader passes from studies of abo- 

litionists (Garrison, Brown, and Phillips), to those of utopians (Margaret 

Fuller, Brisbane, and Bellamy) ; then on to anarchists (Thoreau, Tucker, 

Emma Goldman), dissident economists (George, Brooks Adams, and 

Veblen), militant liberals (Altgeld, Steffens, and Bourne), closing with 

socialists (De Leon, Debs, and Reed). The author remarks that he has 

made “no special effort at individual research” but that he has sought to 
familiarize himself with the work and writings of each subject and to make 
the discussion “true to fact as well as to the spirit of American liberalism.” 

He also tells us that, as a least common denominator, all these men and 

women “were motivated by the desire to improve the status of the exploited 

and underprivileged poor.” 

To quarrel with people of such obviously good intentions and with the 
sympathetic approbation Mr. Madison accords them—for this is one of the 
least critical and most nebulously crusading of books—is to place oneself 
in a most invidious position. A doubt arises, such as that which troubled the 
calm spirit of Longfellow when he wrote in his notebook that “We often 
excuse our own want of philanthropy by giving the name of fanaticism to 
the more ardent zeal of others.’”’ On the other hand, the thought will not 
down that these good intentions may possibly be those with which hell is 
said to be paved. To find, as we do in these admiring pages, many of our 
American messiahs embracing Machiavellian practice and rejoicing in the 
justification of their means by their ends is to catch the true fanatical note. 
The reader need not trouble himself about a philanthropy which ultimately 
necessitates, on the part of its proponents, an annoyed remark to the effect 
that you have to break eggs to make an omelette. 

The careers of nearly all Mr. Madison’s heroes and heroines are char- 
acterized by an early acquaintance with the problem of evil in one or more of 
its aspects, for example, the physical deformity of Bourne, or that malaise 
peculiar to the Adams family and the air of Quincy. They resented very 
young and the endurance of this mood accounts, to a great extent, for the 
bitterness with which they flung themselves on what was admittedly a far 
from perfect society. The reader may be pardoned if he suspects that what 
they really hated, what they really were intolerant of and impatient with, 
was human nature, their own above all, and this despite their frequently 
avowed passion for a pernicious abstraction they called humanity. These 
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remarks are not intended to disparage or make sport of personal suffering 
which has a redemptive character and a constructive influence, particularly 
within the Christian way of life. Their only purpose is to point out the 
platitude that you cannot build a heavenly city, here or hereafter, using 


bricks of envy or mortar of hate. 
New York, N. Y. VincenT C. HopkKINs. 


SECRETARY OF Europe. The Life of Friedrich Gentz, Enemy of Napoleon. 
By Golo Mann. Translated by William H. Woglom. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1946. Pp. xvi, 323. $4.00. 

The author, a son of Thomas Mann, has dedicated this book to a re- 
markable personality who stood in the center of the decisive political events 
during the Napoleonic era and its aftermath. Gentz was born in Silesia in 
1764, one year after this Austrian province had been lost definitely by Maria 
Theresa to Frederic II] of Prussia. Like many intellectuals of his time he 
went through a period of enthusiasm over the outbreak of the French revolu- 
tion. This was followed by disillusion and horror when the outrages of the 
Jacobin party had become patent. When he read and translated into German 
Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution he turned conservative, and 
became the outstanding literary opponent of the revolution and Napoleon’s 
domination over Europe. ‘He won the appreciation of the leading English 
statesmen—materialized also in regular financial subsidies. But when Pitt 
was forced out of office and peace was concluded between Great Britain and 
France Gentz took his “Flight to Austria.” On his way he made the ac- 
quaintance of the young Austrian envoy to the Court of Saxony, Count Met- 
ternich. He was to be his right-hand man for many years after Metternich 
became the leading statesman of the Habsburg Empire and of Europe. 

Gentz was Secretary to six great diplomatic congresses at Vienna, Paris, 
Aachen, Carlsbad, Troppau, Laibach and Verona. Kings, princes and min- 
isters wooed his favor. The aging writer-statesman in his luxurious villa 
at the border of the Vienna Woods passed the last years of a rather disorderly 
bachelor life in love with Fanny Elssler, one of the greatest dancers of her 
time. 

When Gentz died in 1832, Metternich never ceased to miss his adviser 
of three decades. The problem of the relation between these two men and 
of their share in the establishment of the European system of 1815 has been 
much debated, Grillparzer’s overestimation and Guglia’s underestimation 
forming the extreme poles. Golo Mann follows a middle line, not unlike 
that of Srbik. He states that Gentz had the more philosophical mind but 
was much inferior to his friend and chief in practical judgment. The ideas 
of the two men were harmonious in respect to the principles of conservatism, 
of peace, balance of power and the conception of Europe as a federative entity. 
The grim foe of Napoleon even joined with Metternich in moderation toward 
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the defeated ; they were first inclined to limit Napoleon’s rule to France rather 
than to promote the restoration of the Bourbon dynasty. Both fought un- 
yieldingly for their convictions. Metternich believed in his “apostolate” as 
defender of the peace, founding it more and more on religious considerations. 
Gentz believed in the necessity of religion as law only. He regarded the 
Reformation as responsible for the Revolution but remained a Protestant in 
Catholic Austria. He foresaw that “the spirit of the age would prove 
mightier in the end” than he and his friends. He had a more complex 
character than Metternich, but the author goes too far in calling Metternich’s 
outlook “restricted.” Of Gentz’s prodigality and corruption many instances 
are given. 

Golo Mann gives an ample social background of Gentz’s life and activities. 
He recognizes the multiracial Austrian monarchy as the European state whose 
fate most closely depended on the peace of the continent. Austria naturally 
attracted Gentz when he failed in Prussia. Historic sources and references 
are not listed ir. Mann’s book. This makes it easier for the average reader. 
The author has placed in a clear light the features of an eminent man who 
devoted his talents to the overthrow of tyranny and to the foundation of a 
lasting peace in Europe. 

The Catholic University of America. PETER BERGER. 


THE Rep Prussian. By Leopold Schwarzschild. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1947. Pp. 422. $4.00. 

Nearly all the previous biographies of Karl Marx were written years 
before any fruit of his social theories had ripened. Whereas earlier biographers 
viewed their subject in the light of the “anticipated blessing,” Schwarzschild 
presents his picture of the author of Das Kapital with the full consciousness 
of the disruptive effects of Marxism upon European society since 1870. 
Furthermore, Schwarzschild has the incomparable advantage of being able 
to draw on the complete and (astonishingly) unexpurgated correspondence 
of Marx and Engels published by the Marx-Engels Institute in Moscow. 

The present biographer is obviously aware that his undertaking constitutes a 
double-edged risk: by “debunking” Marx, he antagonizes not only the faithful 
adherents of any of the divers varieties of Marxism, but also all those belated 
followers of Hegel who (like Benedetto Croce) unflinchingly believe that 
History is in itself a logically consistent process and ever meaningful in all 
its instances. Thus, the anger aroused by Schwarzschild’s new book is based on 
an understandable and typically modern indignation: if Marx is such a 
vicious egomaniac as the author implies—if his “scientific” socialism is hardly 
more scientific than astrology—how can the profound influence of this thinker 
not only upon excitable masses, but upon responsible political leaders be ex- 
plained? If the history of the last decades could have been determined by 
the semimythical theories of an economist whose knowledge of economics 
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was only haphazard, then the possibility that there is an element of non- 
sensicality in history can no longer be disregarded. It is true that nothing 
hurts the pride of modern man (who dreams of becoming the self-sufficient 
regent of the earth) so keenly as just this assumption. 

I believe that Schwarzschild has done a service to his generation merely 
by showing that the world-shaking influence of Marxism is not so much the 
result of any “law” or “truth” inherent in this political theory, but of the 
emotional appeal of Marx’s proclamation of undiluted class hatred and 
class warfare. The numerous quotations from hitherto unpublished sources 
make it abundantly clear that Marx’s deepest concern was not with economics, 
but with a specific philosophical problem: to find out and to define irrefutably 
the driving force in a cosmos which, in spite of its being stripped of any 
notion of God and of any spiritual purpose, should nevertheless be endowed 
with a “meaning.” 

It is the distinct advantage of this book that the author seems not so 
much bent on propping up a preconceived thesis with appropriate facts, but 
on letting the reader arrive at certain conclusions with the help of a great 
wealth of documentation. Thus, he cannot but recognize that the motivating 
force behind the discovery of the new economic “law” was not that burning 
aspiration for a better and juster society (which is so evident in the theories 
and utopias of a Fourier, a Proudhon, even of a Bakunin) but an all-consuming 
desire for the downfall of the existing society. This biography gives ample 
evidence that in the thinking and writing of Karl Marx there is hardly any 
trace discernible of a genuine interest in the conditions of the living proletariat ; 
for the proletarians of his time he had hardly more than indifference and 
even contempt. (“What is the rabble good for if it forgets how to fight?” 
he once ‘wrote to Engels.) I should like to add a quotation of my own taken 
from a letter by Marx written during a strike of the construction workers 
in London: “Naturally,” Marx writes to Engels, “we have no reason to be 
dissatisfied with the employers. They do what they can in order to produce 
that concentrated class hatred which will be the surest guarantee for a social 
upheaval.” 

Schwarzschild goes to great lengths to prove that there is a strong Prussian 
ingredient in Marx’s thinking, in his icy determination to squeeze the material 
and cultural development of Europe into the Procrustean bed of his own 
ironclad theory. Indeed, all the wars waged by Prussia in the second half of 
the nineteenth century met with Marx’s enthusiastic approval; they were 
all waged on behalf of progress and centralization against reaction. “Germany 
takes Schleswig with the right of civilization against stability,” he writes 
at the occasion of the first clash between Prussia and Denmark. The total 
State, however, built on Prussian lines of which he dreams, is a “Prussia 
without the 10 commandments” (to quote one of Schwarzschild’s most 
provocative formulas). 
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The reader will derive from this book a realization that so many of the 
shocking attitudes of contemporary Communists were foreshadowed in the 
attitudes and quarrels within Marx’s first communistic group. There we find 
already the uninterrupted ‘“‘purges’’ of everyone not unconditionally submissive 
to the master’s own shifting creed, the determination to ruin any man and 
any group that could not be dominated by Marx and Engels, the tendency 
to intimidate all the opponents by continually predicting the historical 
“inevitability” of the downfall of the bourgeois society. In the struggle 
between Marx and Bakunin there looms on the horizon the great crucial 
problem of our time: whether the Christian principle of personal freedom 
can be preserved in the industrial society of tomorrow. 

St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. | EUGENE GUERSTER-STEINHAUSEN. 


EINSTEIN, His LirE AND Times. By Philipp Frank. New York: Alfred 

A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. xi, 298, Index xii. $4.50. 

This is a serious biography of Albert Einstein which sheds much light 
on current physical theories and on the political and philosophic controversies 
with which Einstein’s name has been connected. 

As a biography, it is painstaking, honest and written by an admirer. Family 
background, childhood, school and university days give first indications of 
Einstein’s character and interests. His early researches, as an official in the 
Bern Patent Office (1901-1909) are intimately linked with these interests. 
As a member of the staff of various universities, chiefly the University of 
Berlin (1913-1933) he is seen not only developing his theory of relativity 
and in his connection with atomic research, but in the growing conflict of his 
mind with the Prussian and later the Nazi view of life. At one time he is 
both an ambassador of Germany to the rest of the intellectual world and a 
representative of the Jewish people in the face of the rising Nazi hatred. 
The view here presented of the infiltration of racial ideas into the German 
universities under the guise of patriotism in World War I and the gradual 
loss of intellectual integrity is exceedingly interesting and convincingly docu- 
mented. With Hitler’s rise to power in 1933 Einstein joined the staff of the 
Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton, still a spiritual champion of the 
Jewish people, convinced that pacifism was not a doctrine of universal validity, 
helping other European refugees, encouraging young scientists and continuing 
his own attempt to comprehend the ways of nature. When one reflects that 
the possession of the atomic bomb definitely decided the defeat of the Axis, 
it comes with something of the fittingness of Greek tragedy that it was 
precisely the men harried out of Europe by the dictators—the Italian, Fermi, 
and the Hungarian Szilard, together with Wigner, another Hungarian—who 
used the fame and prestige of the greatest of them all, Einstein, to impress 
on President Roosevelt in 1939 the importance of atomic research. 

About a third of the book is devoted to physical theory. An intelligent 
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nonmathematical presentation is achieved as follows: The changing ideal of 
such a theory is exposed from before the time of Newton to the present. Then 
the quite distinct point of what constitutes a satisfactory explanation of a 
physical event is discussed; this also changed with, and in turn modified, the 
current philosophical outlook. Against this conceptual background the prob- 
lems are presented which faced physicists at the turn of the century. These 
were principally the discovery of the invariance of the speed of light and, a 
little ‘later, the impossibility of accounting for heat radiation except on the 
basis of quanta of energy. A nontechnical but mature presentation of the 
theories and their later verification is secured by making the problems them- 
selves. clear and even familiar to the reader and by using the ideas and homely 
images in which they were first thought out. 

Most. aspects that would interest the nonspecialist, many of which are 


neglected in technical presentations, are thus made accessible to the careful 


% reader: 


The ‘book’s third title to interest is its account of the various reactions to 


‘Einstein’s theories. The General Theory of Relativity was completed during 


the first world war and its prediction that light-rays must curve in a gravita- 


_ tional field .was verified within a year of the war’s end by observers of a 


British. astronomical expedition. This brought Einstein to popular fame and 
both,inside and. outside Germany he was greeted as a representative of that 
defeated | country before a mistrusting world. But in Germany opposition 


Was’ developing. Anti-Semitism was already making prodigious strides. In 
: the scientific world*were-the experimentalists for whom the sole aim of science 


was t isdescribe all events in terms of the mechanics of Newton. Philosophers 


and .e itorial ‘writers joined in. For them any geometry was “absurd” 
if contrary to the Euclid they had learned in school. Finally, in Nazi Ger- 
many, ‘Einstein’s theory was “non-Aryan,” “Jewish,” “Talmudic,” the only 


- intrinsic justification for these epithets being that it was abstract and did not 
employ the notion of force. Even outside Germany philosophers have fre- 


quently shown a lack of comprehension of Relativity especially in regard to 
two aspects of the theory. The theory is abstract. Contrasted with Newton’s 
mechanics it allows for the part that mind plays in a theory of nature. Thus 
it could be called “less materialistic.” On.the other hand, it allows different 
observers to describe differently the same ’ physical event. This, together with 
its name, was redolent of philosophical relativism or even idealism. A cross 
section of such misinterpretations is recounted by the author. 

On pages 58 and 59 the use of a fraction k in place of its reciprocal may 
cause the reader a bit of confusion. The author uses the words “meta- 
physical” and “feelings” rather carelessly, but. his meaning can be gained from 
the tontext. There is an exposition of Einstein’s views on religion from which 
it appears that some of the attacks made against him are ill founded. 

Léyola College, Montreal. R. Eric O’Connor. 
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Lapy GReEGorY’s JOURNALS: 1916-1930. Edited by Lennox Robinson. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. 342. $3.00. 

A complete and detailed biography of Lady Gregory remains to be written. 
That such a biography deserves to be written is proved by the interest which 
these excerpts from the journals which she began in 1916 and continued 
until shortly before her death in 1932 awakens in even the casual reader. 
As “godmother of the. Abbey Theatre” and one of the leading spirits in the 
Irish Literary Renaissance, Lady Gregory holds an important place in con- 
temporary literary history. 

Isabella Augusta Persse was born at Roxboro, County Galway, in 1852 
and married Sir William Godfrey, a childless widower, former governor of 
Ceylon and a member of Parliament, in 1881. When Sir William died in 
1892, Lady Gregory edited his autobiography in time stolen from the cafe 
of their one son (who was killed in the 1914-1918 war), and the manage- 
ment of the Gregory estate at Coole, near Dublin. Her interest in writing 
and in the history and folklore of Ireland was quickened. Meetings with 
Standish O’Grady and her neighbor of Tillyra, Edward Martyn, fanned the 
sparks into a flame that burned bright for nearly forty years. In 1898, with 
two of Edward Martyn’s close friends, William Butler Yeats and. George 
Moore, Lady Gregory and Martyn launched the Irish Literary Theatre 
which was to become the Abbey Theatre, one of the most vital theatre com- 
panies in recent dramatic history. 

Lady Gregory’s first published work to receive notice was a collection of 
folk tales, Cuchulain of Muirthemne (1902); and this, with the two sub- 
sequent and supplementary volumes, Poets and Dreamers and Gods and Fight- 
ing Men, was one of the great contributions to the rising generation of Irish 
writers who have so brilliantly added to the literature of the English language. 
One of those writers is the editor of this book. 

Mr. Robinson has arranged the material he has selected from the journals 
according to subject matter, under various headings: Coole, the Abbey Thea- 
tre, Politics, Persons and Books, the Lane Pictures, Odds and Ends. This 
method, so it seems to the reviewer, sacrifices a good deal of human interest 
in favor of clarity and continuity. The personality of Lady Gregory is made 
to suffer while the outline of the events and issues with which she was con- 
cerned is not sharpened enough to warrant the sacrifice. 

Lady Gregory was of English Protestant background; she is devoted, in 
her gentlewomanly, county-dame fashion, to her Anglican parish church; but 
her sympathies are Irish and Catholic. She was blunt and, at times, brow- 
beatingly obstinate; but the Irish peasant folk, the parish priests and school- 
masters, and the intellectual patriots of Dublin recognized and respected the 
integrity of her spirit. 

These Journals (in the present edition) are satisfactory only as a glimpse 
into the mind and heart of a courageous and almost tireless woman who was 
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one of the main contributors to and founders of the Celtic Renaissance. Lady 
Gregory was not a charming woman; she could not have maintained a salon. 
She was respectable, in the most literal sense of that word. A rather dowdy, 
dumpy, unintellectual woman she was; a combination of English county- 
horsewoman and amateur gardener and of Irish peasant traipsing-grand- 
mother. She was jealous of her land, her orchards and flowers; but generous 
with fruit and bloom to those who asked for it. She had wit and courage 
and dignity and simplicity; and she was honest. Those virtues glow in the 
lines of her journals, even as excerpted as they are. Her accounts of the 
times of “the Terror” and of the Civil War in Ireland are limited to the 
happenings in the neighborhood of Coole; but they are for that reason, per- 
haps, more effective in re-creating the “times of the troubles” than would 
have been an account of wider scope. 

There are revealing, but not important, comments on many of her literary 
friends, among them G. B. Shaw, Yeats, James Stephens. Her single-handed 
and unrelenting fight to have returned to Ireland the picture collection of 
Sir Hugh Lane, who was lost in the sinking of the “Titanic,” is hardly more 
than sketched here; but it reveals the character of the Lady Gregory who 
barnstormed and begged and braved the terrors of the lecture platforms in 
London to keep “her” Theatres solvent and alive. She gave as much as she 
could from her own dwindling resources, while she struggled to keep at least 
the landhold at Coole for her grandchildren. Yet after grubbing in her 
garden, she can return to write in her journal: ‘““The days of landed property 
have passed. It is better so.” Torn at heart by the conflict of the Civil War 
and a sincere worry for Ireland, she notes: “ “The Kingdom of God is within 
you!’ Christ has said everything first!” And, “I found a note I had myself 
written after reading Inge: ‘I feel that neo-Platonism was a straining up 
towards God; Christianity the descent of God to man’.” 

The greatest disappointment to the theatre-minded reading this book will 
be the scant reminiscences centered around Lady Gregory’s activity as a play- 
wright and a translator of plays for the Abbey Players. Perhaps this edition 
of her journals will stimulate new interest in her inimitable Short Plays and 
Folk History Plays, and in the longer dramas, The Image, Sancho’s Master 
and The Story Brought by Brigit. It should also whet the curiosity of Ameri- 
can playgoers for revivals of many other Abbey successes besides the perennial 
Playboy, Juno and the Paycock, Plough and Stars. 

Mr. Robinson neatly ends this collection of ‘“Gregoriana” with Lady 
Augusta’s own wry comment on her life: “I sometimes think my life has been 
a series of enthusiasms.” It was a valuable life because her enthusiasms were 
for things of value, for the hearts and minds of people. 

Fordham University. R. F. Grapy. 
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ETERNAL Lawyer. By Robert N. Wilkin. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1947. Pp. xvi, 264. $3.00. 

This new biography of Marcus Tullius Cicero was written by Judge 
Robert N. Wilkin, who is at present sitting as Judge of the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of Ohio. While it makes interesting 
reading, and mentions a few of the litigations in which Cicero was involved in 
the course of his long career and while the author labors the thesis that in hi: 
public actions Cicero was guided by legal principles, the work falls far short 
of being ‘‘a Legal Biography of Cicero,” as its subtitle states it to be. It is 
really a brief biography of Cicero as a statesman and politician. The nearest 
approach to an adequate treatment of Cicero as a lawyer is contained in the 
last chapter, which deals with his philosophy of life, his philosophy of govern- 
ment and his philosophy of law. The author in this chapter as well as 
throughout the book stresses Cicero’s adherence to the “natural law” pro- 
ceeding from God. 

A few rather important contradictions mar the book. For example, in 
treating of Cicero’s administration of the office of praetor, a judicial post, 
the author pays high tribute to the lofty ideals which motivated Cicero in 
the administration of that office: 


His administration of the judicial office exemplified the principle announced so 
clearly in his speech against Q. Caecilius that the proper guardians of the law were 
the judges and that the welfare not only of Rome but of all the world required 
that the law should be kept inviolate and in uniform application. By word and by 
conduct he respected ‘the dignity of the judgment seat and of the law’ (p. 53). 


Fifteen pages later, however, while still treating of Cicero as praetor, the 


author says: 


While it can be said in all verity that Cicero was never reprobate, vicious or 
corrupt, yet we must admit that his public conduct while praetor seemed more that 
of a business man concerned with practical ends than of a statesman concerned 
with theories of government; more that of a politician on his way to the consulship, 
than that of a jurist concerned with the administration of law. 


This book belongs to the Ludwig school of biography. The author does 
not hesitate to fictionalize. At several points he mentions that in making 
his speeches Cicero affected a pose of holding his hand on his chin. Late 
in life, according to the author, when surrounded in his own home by youths 
who sought his light and guidance, he could afford to drop his hand from 
his chin. On occasion the author endeavors to get inside Cicero’s mind. 
For example, when Cicero and his brother Quintus fled from Rome at the 
time of the Second Triumvirate and sought refuge at Cicero’s Tusculan 
villa, the author pictures them gazing back at the former capital of the Re- 
public and ruminating to themselves. While Quintus is disconsolate. he at- 
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tributes to Cicero “a more distant vision.” At this point the author allows 
his imagination to run freely as he tells the reader: 


He caught the prospect of distant generations, in lands then undiscovered, studying 
his writings as models of classic literature; the founders of new republics quoting 
his statements as authority for just government; honorable politicians citing him as 
a model of decorum; statesmen turning to his compositions for instruction and 
inspiration; old men, men weary of life’s strife, finding comfort in his philosophy; 
and the legal profession being led by his spirit in the evolution of that beneficent 
institution, the Law (p. 204). 

Despite its shortcomings the book contains a fairly accurate summary of 
the political changes that took place in Rome during Cicero’s active life. 
It is not a work of great scholarship and was likely not intended to be. 
Rather, it is written in popular style for the popular reader. If it introduces 
only a few to Cicero as a man and to his adherence to the natural law, if it 
produces in its readers the conviction its writing apparently produced in the 
author, that adherence to the principles of the natural law is essential if the 
world is to avoid chaos, it will have served a good and beneficial purpose. 

New York, N. Y. JAMES V. Hayes. 
























THE Sacrep Scimitar: A Life of Blessed John de Brito. By Mabel Far- 
num. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1946. Pp. 168. $2.50. 
TALES OF XAVIER. By James E. Walsh. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1946. 

Pp. 184. $2.50. 

Students interested in the technique of writing biography may profit from 
the diverse methods of these two authors. Making no attempt to present a 
comprehensive life, Bishop Walsh has chosen unrelated incidents to illustrate 
the character of St. Francis Xavier. This method recalls Willa Cather’s 
admonition in “The Novel Demeubleé’’: that since the artist’s primary concern 
is with man, not with place, time or irrelevant curiosities, the first labor is that 
of selection—rigorous, austere, even painful selection. 

On the other hand, no definitive life of St. John de Brito exists in English. 
One is therefore grateful to Mabel Farnum for giving us so much information 
about this recently canonized Jesuit. However, in a volume so closely packed’ 
with tremendous drama, “one cannot see the forest for the trees.” For in- 
stance, in four lines we are told that a fire struck the Indian village of Pom- 
patti, burning all the Christian houses to the ground, while the houses of the 
pagans were left undamaged. At once the reader is hurried to the next para- 
graph, which tells of a flood covering the fields of Tanjour, of the drowning 
of a Brahmin who had sought to kill Father Brito, and of the death by poison 
of another pagan who had once burned a Christian church. By this time, 
the reader has finished half a page; neither his imagination nor his sympathies 
have been stirred. All the drama still remains unawakened by the life-giving 
touch of the creative artist. 
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Sometimes Miss Farnum herself gets lost in her labyrinth of material. 
During one flood the priest sets the men of the village to plugging the holes 
in the presbytery wall, while he takes the women into the church to “beg 
God’s help in the crisis.” But the men flee, taking refuge in an adjacent 
thicket. When Father Brito emerges from the church, he joins them. How-. 
ever, nothing is said about the women; for all the reader can learn, they have 
been left in the attitude of prayer, to be drowned when the flood waters have 
washed over the sanctuary rail. 

For the best impression of Bishop Walsh’s book, the reader should begin 
on page twenty-one with “Inigo’s Miracle,” thus avoiding the author’s 
awkward attempts to describe Baby Francis crawling under the chairs; his 
over-use of the diminutive (particularly bad on page twelve, where “a little 
boy” makes “a little prayer” and feels ‘“‘a little rush of thanksgiving”) ; and 
the early stereotyped descriptions, which on page thirteen result in an odd 
twentieth-century use of neoclassical epithet: “...the feathered people had 
left off their customary twittering. ...” 

By the time Francis Xavier has reached India, Bishop Walsh is writing 
with ease; and the balance of the book is a fine foil to those modern studies 
of sanctity in which the protagonists struggle through years of spiritual 
aridity and diabolic temptations to emerge in the end as psychopathic problems. 
Bishop Walsh makes St. Francis an unintroverted, typical Jesuit. He is light- 
hearted and courageous because his faith in God will not admit of fear; he is 
as innocent as a child because the saint grows in simplicity as he grows in 
holiness; and he accepts miracles as lightly as he accepts the phenomenon of 
sunrise because God’s intervention is never unexpected. 

In addition to its fine portraiture, the book gives a subtle revelation of 
missionary techniques. We learn how the priest gains access to pagans by 
first winning the love of their children, and how he overcomes his enemies 
through good will. Thus after a few meetings with Xavier, the anticlerical 
Antonio says, “That priest likes me for some reason.” And the author 
shrewdly adds, “And thereupon he proceeded to like the priest.” 

Bishop Walsh never lets Xavier moralize. The saint’s method is one of 
love and service; therefore, he teaches by deeds rather than by words. ‘You 
are fortunate to have such a good mother for your children,” he comments 
to a pepper trader who is living with a native woman. ‘‘Now when shall we 
supply the little omission? Let us say tomorrow morning at the Cathedral 
rectory....” A Christian native, accused of keeping idols in his house, defends 
himself by lying: “I was going to take them out myself, Father.” “Of course 
you were,” Xavier answers. “I know none of our Christians want idols in 
the houses.” Immediately the native’s confidence returns. 

Throughout the book the dialogue is delightful. Bishop Walsh is so 
familiar with Oriental oddities of speech that he can employ them without 
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affectation. One would have to browse through many books about the Orient 
to find such a charming conversation as this between Xavier and a Japanese 
merchant: 

“I confess, Honorable Sir,” returned the merchant, “that this insignificant man has 
never found virtue easy. Indeed, a long life has taught me to look upon it as 
unattainable. But you evidently have some means of reaching it. I am desiring to 
hear more about this doctrine.” 

“Where is your precious residence ?”’ put in Xavier. 

“Here is the address of my snailshell hovel,” said the merchant, producing his card. 
“May I have the honor to welcome your jade footsteps?” 

The jacket blurb of this book begins as follows: “ ‘Set a thief to catch a 
thief’ is no bad idea: Set a missionary to write of a missionary is, perhaps, even 
better. Bishop Walsh of Maryknoll, first and always a missionary, is excel- 
lently equipped to write of the greatest of all missionaries, Saint Francis 
Xavier.’ For once a jacket blurb has told the truth! 

Marymount College. HELENE MAGARET. 


MoruHer F. A. Forses, RELIGIOUS OF THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS. Letters 
and Short Memoir. By G. L. Sheil. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1947. Pp. viii, 246. $2.75. 

This book is interesting and inspiring, made so by holiness, scholarship and 
lively charm in the writer of the Letters and high efficiency in the method of 
the Memoir. The Letters give us better than could a biography the per- 
sonality of Mother Forbes. For Religious or for layman the book makes 
fascinating and practical reading. 

By nature a contemplative soul and an artist, with a loving heart, highly 
gifted as an educator, Mother Forbes devoted her varied talents to apostolic 
work either in teaching or writing—work sanctified and enriched by prayer 
and by suffering. Acute suffering was welcomed with chivalrous joy as 
“blissful lovely pain—His gift.” She preferred St. John of the Cross among 
spiritual writers and Browning among poets, and the influence of ‘both is 
evident in her letters. There is in them something of the dramatic monologue, 
revealing a soul in action, for prayer and action were to her one thing. In 
an early letter she writes: “ “The best of all good wishes.’ . . . What is the 
best? I think it is that everything that happens to us every day may bring 
us nearer to Our Lord and make us love Him better.’’ And toward the end 
of her life: ‘““Thy Will, my peace,” her one resolve. In her intimate letters 
one reads on every page the secret, unconsciously revealed, of her generous 
love for Christ—‘“all a question of which we want most, God or all that 
is not God.” This steadiness of will and desire is the theme which gives 
unity to the correspondence treating of widely diversified interests. 

At Craiglockhart Training College, Edinburgh, her occupations brought 
her in contact with many types of persons; in all she took lively interest, but 
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particularly in the shy, the diffident, the needy, the less gifted. The thing 
that mattered was to bring souls closer to God. In the community, her true 
home, her radiant charity and joyous peace were a potent influence. Common 
things were for her “aflame with God.” She had an unusual gift for seeing 
analogies: in the fragrance of thyme bruised; in a caged thrush singing 
sweetly and gladly; in a bird shaken out of its nest, the blessing of being 
shaken out of our self-made security; in a forlorn crippled child whom she 
wished to carry, crying out, “Pit me doon, | want me ain feet,” as we do to 
God. 

The delightful variety in the Letters gives evidence of the apparent con- 
trasts in her vivid and many-sided personality: strength with tenderness and 
charm; a powerful intellect, yet suffering fools gladly; high seriousness with 
a keen sense of the comic; sympathy, yet never yielding where principle is in- 
volved ; a contemplative, withal eminently practical and efficient in adapting 
means to ends; enterprising, yet truly humble, giving to God all praise for 
success. This book lets us see into the inward life of an extraordinarily 
straightforward person, happy in the complete gift of self, lit by the radiance 
of a supreme Love. 

The Memoir written in graphic style is an excellently timed commentary 
throwing light on the background of the Letters. There is at the end a 
bibliography of writings by Mother Forbes. 

San Francisco College for Women. LAURA KEELER. 


From HUunTING FIELD To CLoisTER. By M. M. Xavier Gwynn, S.H.C.]J. 

Dublin: Clonmore & Reynolds, Ltd., 1946. Pp. ix, 157. 8/6. 

It is a vivid, appealing picture of Irish family life, in a big, hospitable, 
faith-cherishing country house near Limerick, that we glimpse in the first 
pages of From Hunting Field to Cloister. Out of that house came two daugh- 
ters of Michael Ryan, one-time mayor of Limerick, Eugenie and Bertha, to 
become Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus. Eugenie’s path “from hunting-field 
to cloister” was simple and straight; a few years at school under the care of 
the Sisters of the Society sufficed to bring her to the novitiate at Mayfield. 
Bertha’s way was slow and difficult; duty called her on a long detour through 
California and Australia in a futile, heartbreaking search for health for an 
invalid sister. The day after her twenty-sixth birthday she finally took the 
train for Mayfield. ‘Get a return,” her sister said mischievously, as she 
bought her ticket. ‘No, not likely,” she replied—not after such long, heroic 
waiting! 

Mother Mary Xavier writes of these two with humor, understanding, 
candor, and a self-effacing skill. Virtues stand out, staunch and endearing 
in their Irish vigor; yet weaknesses are not concealed. Wherever possible, 
the characters speak for themselves, through their own actions and words. 
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Something fundamental and appealing in the character of Eugenie—now 
Mother Mary Aloysia—flashes before us as she sits in the Mayfield garden 
with her novice-sister on the day of her appointment as Superior of the Lon- 
don convent. A whimsical simplicity prompts the older sister to ask the 
younger to rehearse her in the Latin grace she will recite before meals as 
Superior. We know why Bertha—as Mother Mary Magdalen—won her 
way into the hearts of her novices as novice-mistress when we hear her reply 
to a discouraged novice who has said she could only be good “‘by fits and 
starts’: ““Well, Sister, just have more starts than fits and it will be all right.” 

This is, in a sense, a surprising book, for at the same time that we see 
the keen, kind, witty Irish exteriors of these two through the eyes of those 
who lived with them, we see also the quite different picture that they cut in 
their own eyes, through personal notes and jottings—especially in the case of 
the novice-mistress. Certain of the notes are so intimate that one might 
almost wish them omitted. Yet as the book stands, with its frank picture 
of inner struggles, it reveals the otherwise hidden spectacle of two souls climb- 
ing toward unassuming holiness by the path of daily self-conquest. The book 
takes on added poignancy in the fact that it was penned in bed, and the 
author died shortly after its completion—yet it does not lack in vitality. It 
should have special interest for those who know the persons and places de- 
picted; but the general reader will find that it contributes refreshingly to 
his appreciation of human nature and the ways of grace both inside and 
outside the convent. 


Rosemont, Pa. SisteER Mary ELEANOR. 
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HoMER IN ENGLISH CritTicisM. The Historical Approach in the Eighteenth 
Century. By Donald M. Foerster. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1947. Pp. vi, 133. $3.00. 

Paul Elmer More somewhere remarks that Homer has been, since the 
Renaissance, the polestar of criticism. No matter what approach critics have 
made, Homer has always been at the center of their view. Classical, neo- 
classical, historical, romantic—we meet all these schools in the eighteenth 
century, and all of them set Homer in a high place apart. Mr. Foerster, 
in this honestly written, well-documented dissertation, is chiefly interested 
in the re-estimate of the Greek poet in terms of the methods, prejudices, 
interests, and assumptions of the eighteenth-century critics whose interpreta- 
tions were mainly historical. 

It was the “Battle of Ancients and Moderns” in the late seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries that, in its preoccupation with Homer, worked out the 


issue of historical criticism. 
For a time the Ancients stuck tenaciously to the universal qualities of poetry, 
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continuing to think of all literature as basically static and subject to change from 
age to age only in its setting. . . . But, the more critics argued and emphasized the 
“particulars” in works of art, the more it seemed the Moderns were right: the 
“particulars” were so obvious and so numerous that they appeared to be responsible 
for the essential character of a literary work, while the universal qualities were at 
best elusive and hard to identify. As a result, the part of the Battle revolving about 
Homer soon became a “battle of particulars”: the customs, manners, and ways of life 
described by Homer. They were interpreted either as unpleasantly barbarous and 
shocking or as pleasantly simple and naive—according to the way each critic 
had decided to consider them. 


Decisive contributions to the nascent historical criticism of Homer in 
eighteenth-century England and Scotland were Thomas Blackwell’s Enquiry 
into the Life and Writings of Homer (1735), a precise and scholarly study 
by that rare thing, a true Greek scholar, and Robert Wood’s Essay on the 
Original Genius and Writings of Homer (1775), an archaeological and 
geographical approach. As yet there was little philological criticism of Homer ; 
this was to come only in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, culminating 
perhaps in the magisterial work of the late Professor Milman Parry of 
Harvard. 

Mr. Foerster’s conclusion to his painstaking survey, that “the historical 
critic, whatever objections may be raised to his view of literature, has at least 
offered an escape from the dogmatic and chaotic historical interpretations 
so common since the eighteenth century,” seems curious. Should it not be 


“before the eighteenth century,” instead of “since”? One notes an entire 
absence of any reference to Giambattista Vico’s great seminal work on Homer 
which was written before the mid-eighteenth century. The Scienza Nuova 
ought certainly to have been considered ; it may even have influenced Blackwell. 
Marquette University. Victor M. HAamo. 


THE Opes oF Pinpar. Translated by Richmond Lattimore. Chicago: The 

University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. xii, 170. $2.75. 

Mr. Lattimore’s book offers a translation in free verse of Pindar’s four 
books of epinician odes. Considered as English verse, this volume has consider- 
able merit. There is throughout a combination of vigor and stateliness, with 
much freshness and effectiveness of phrasing. As a translation, though there 
is much to be praised, it is less successful ; for a version which is meant, accord- 
ing to the publisher’s advertisement on the jacket (Mr. Lattimore himself says 
nothing on this point), to be “as close as the special characteristics of language 
and idiom and the principles of English versification will allow,” the present 
translation has serious shortcomings. 

It is questionable whether unrhymed free verse can adequately represent 
Pindaric form: no doubt the freedom from quantitative correspondence among 
the verses and cola of Pindar’s strophe answers somewhat to the methods 
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of free verse construction; but the rhythmic pattern is stronger and more 
consistent, and the correspondence between strophes much more strictly 
disciplined. There is much to be said for the introduction, in an English render- 
ing, of the analogous discipline of rhyme. Mr. Lattimore’s medium does, 
however, have the great advantage of enabling him often to reproduce the 
magnificent sweep of Pindar’s sentences, and to retain or represent the word 
order and the architecture of the original. These are impressive elements of 
Pindar’s style, and it is gratifying to find them kept so often in this translation. 
As for meter, it is easy to point out passages where the rhythm is well sustained 
(e.g., Jason’s speech in Pyth. 4 beginning “Son of Poseidon of the Rock: 
the hearts of mortals are all too rapid” and Pelias’ reply, and O/. 2 from “In 
strong toil of the spirit’) ; occasionally there is a descent to sheer prose, as in 
Ol. 1 (p. 4) “as far as the games go,” and “One man is excellent in one 
way, one in another,” or O/. 8 (p. 25), beginning ‘‘...as pancratiast. It is 
better to know what you teach if you teach it.” 

In diction a measure of freedom must, of course, be granted to a verse 
translator according to the exigencies of his form, but in view of the above- 
quoted intention of Mr. Lattimore’s version, the volume contains a surprisingly 
large number of slips and misconceptions. To mention only a few: In Ol. 2 
(p. 7), what is rendered “in the world beyond” means “in each world”; 
Ol. 7 (p. 19), the sense is “bestowing favor with [not “to’’] the lyre’; 
Pyth. 8 (p. 78), “to Argos” should be “from Argos”; Nem. 1 (p. 95), 
Pindar’s words mean “the Muse would remember in singing” (not “be 
remembered”). In Nem. 5 (p. 109), it is perverse to take the meaning to 
be “troubled his passion” rather than “stirred his anger,” and in the same 
line, Hippolyta’s words are surely “‘steep” in the sense of “bold,” not “abrupt.” 
In the last line of all, Jsth. 8 (p. 150), both the structure of the sentence and 
the principles of Greek grammar demand something like “in no hidden corner 
quenched he his youth, unproved in honorable deeds” (Ernest Myers) ; 
Mr. Lattimore’s “a place where splendors are hidden” is quite wrong. 
(Sandys’ Loeb translation is similarly wrong here.) Individually, these are 
small points; but there are many of them, and together they detract rather 
seriously from the merits of this translation as such. Mr. Lattimore’s English 
has a not inappropriate aura of archaism; occasionally colloquialisms like “‘to 
beat my antagonists” (Pyth. 1, p. 45) strike a discordant note, but in general 
the style is consistently good, and takes its place with the architectonic felicity 
mentioned above, as a successful feature of the book. 

Originality and precision are constantly sought, especially in the formidable 
task of rendering epithets, and the result is often admirable. Thus Hector, 
in Ol. 2, is ““Troy’s unassailable tall column of strength”; in Ol. 3 the moon 
is “riding in gold”; in Pyth. 4 the Symplegades “rolled together with a shock 
more fleet than the battalions of thunderous winds.” Too often, however, 
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the words are overstrained: in Jsth. 6 (p. 142), Lampon’s prayer is “noble” 
or “glorious” rather than (as Mr. Lattimore has it) “heard from afar” 
(surely he didn’t shout!) ; “winding water,” in Ol. 7 (p. 21), seems a bit 
precious. Sometimes the quest for originality leads to oddities, as in Nem. 11 
(p. 129), where Aristagoras is said to have “bound his hair in the shining 
branches” (like Absalom), when the wreath of victory is meant; or in Nem. 7 
(p. 115), where “the great deep-folded navel of the earth” is grotesque for 
“the navel of the broad-bosomed earth,’’ and blurs the personification. 

In determining Pindar’s meaning there is often room for more than one 
opinion, and it would be pointless to argue about the interpretation of obscure 
passages. But even where Pindar’s meaning is uncertain, we have the right 
to expect the translator to offer some interpretation; to replace an obscurity 
in Greek by one in English, as Mr. Lattimore sometimes does, is un- 
satisfactory. I can see no meaning, for example, in the phrase “and laugh at 
each encounter”’ in the last sentence of Jsth. 1; the application of the words 
of Pindar which this phrase represents is admittedly uncertain, but they do 
mean something, and they ought to be made intelligible in a translation. 
Sometimes Mr. Lattimore is obscure where Pindar is clear, as in Pyth. 4 
(p. 67), the sentence beginning “And in this strange soil dropped,” and 
Pyth. 9 (p. 84), “to elaborate few things among many for the wise is to 
be heard.” The sense is sometimes altered or obscured by a misapprehension 
of Pindar’s thought. In Jsth. 6 (p. 142), the passage from “If any man” 
quite misrepresents the original; the clause “his destiny increases...” should 
be subordinate to the initial “if,” and the sentence should not end at “fame.” 
The passage expresses the notion, usual enough in Pindar, that achievement 
rewarded by praise is the pinnacle of human fortune. 

An Introduction gives a biographical sketch of Pindar and a few comments 
on the circumstances and the form of the odes. A word about the text used 
would have been welcome to anyone interested in referring to the Greek. 
It is especially missed in view of the fact that the translator follows no one 
editor and sometimes, I think, no modern editor at all. Thus in Pyth. | 
(p. 46), “I am given” presumably translates the MSS reading, long relegated 
to the apparatus criticus on metrical grounds; it does not translate the com- 
monly accepted reading. The brief notes and glossary appended are helpful ; 
the latter will be sufficient for anyone who has a tolerable familiarity with 
Greek mythology. 

The book is attractively printed, with few errors, the most troublesome 
being some superfluous commas, as in Ol. 6 (p. 18), after “Hera,” OJ. 9 
(p. 27), after “Zeus,” and Ol. 10, first line. 

Lest it be felt that some of the detailed criticisms made above are over- 
severe or finical, | should emphasize that the instances given are only a small 
selection of what is to be found throughout the book. I do not mean to 
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obscure the many excellences of Mr. Lattimore’s work; much of the tone 
and quality of Pindar’s poetry is admirably transmitted, but the reader who 
does not have access to the original should be warned that deviations from 
Pindar’s diction and meaning are numerous and considerable. 

Cornell University. Gorpon M. Kirkwoop. 


THE Georcics oF VirGiL. Translated by C. Day Lewis. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. 83. $2.50. 

Ever since the late seventeenth century, when Dryden translated “the best 
poem of the best poet” into heroic couplets, the Georgics have attracted a 
host of translators. For they are a work at once serious and delightful, prac- 
tical and passionate, homely in matter yet dignified in style. They are more 
than a didactic poem in the Hesiodic sense: they are a miniature epic on the 
divini gloria ruris, a poetic vision of a world of simplicity, hard work, and 
true inward happiness. Accordingly, to translate such a poem into contem- 
porary English, preserving “the wit but not wanting the dignity of the 
original,” has ever been a challenge to translators. And the latest to accept 
this challenge is Mr. C. Day Lewis. 

The principles of the art of translation have undergone considerable 
change since Dryden’s day. Today, thanks to the theory and practice of 
men like Rossetti, Jowett, and Postgate, we expect a translation to be a 
faithful transference of the form, style, and content of the original. A good 
translation will give the letter where possible, but in any case the spirit, the 
color and tone of the whole work. And a rhythmical translation will strive 
manfully to follow Rossetti’s advice: ‘a good poem will not be turned into 
a bad one.”’ On all these counts Mr. Lewis’ translation makes more than a 
fair showing. 

To begin with, the present translation is faithful. “It is line for line and 
literal except where a heightening of intensity in the original seemed to jus- 
tify a certain freedom of interpretation.” A close comparison with the Latin 
will soon show that here we have the content of the Georgics, entire and 
unmaimed. In the matter of diction and tone, Mr. Lewis has steered his 
way “between the twin vulgarities of flashy colloquialism and perfunctory 
grandiloquence.” His translation is eminently readable; it seldom sounds 
like a version. The diction, though colloquial, is choice and poetic in the 
best sense. Occasionally, however, the dignity of Virgil’s language is strained 
to breaking by phrases like “if you’re no quitter” (mi refugis), “free-for-all, 
scrimmage, municipal racket.” But generally there is a felicity of expression 
in the homely passages which Virgil would heartily have approved. Take for 
instance the following typical passage: 


Builds underground his grange often the wee mouse 
And home, or the sightless mole scoops out his catacombs. 
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Again, this passage about the bees: 





But mind there’s a bubbling spring nearby, a pool moss-bordered, 
And a rill ghosting through the grass: 

See, too, that a palm or tall oleaster shadow the entrance, 

For thus, when the new queens lead out the earliest swarms— 
The spring all theirs—and the young bees play, from hive unprisoned, 
The bank may be handy to welcome them in out of the heat... 






Mr. Lewis, himself a poet, is particularly happy in his rendering of the 
set passages where, to quote Mackail, ‘‘the current of the poem spreads into 
large pools of beauty.” A part of the /audes Italiae in Book One will illus- 






trate this: 







Number our noble cities and all the works of our hands, 
The towns piled up on toppling cliffs, the antique walls 
And the rivers that glide below them... 

The lakes so great. Lake Larius the greatest of them all, 
Lake Benacus that tosses and growls like a little ocean. 












The meter of this translation has been chosen with special care. Finding 
the heroic couplet and the ordinary hexameter unsuitable, Lewis settled on a 
rhythm based on the hexameter, “containing six beats in each line, but allow- 
ing much variation of pace and interspersed with occasional short lines of 
three stresses.” This gives a free and easy swing to the verse that does not 
pall on the reader. True, the “golden cadency” of Virgil’s lines is not 
recaptured in this translation. Fled is that music, to be heard again perhaps 
only in Milton. But we have no right to expect, on a far greater scale, 
another artistic miracle like Rossetti’s translation of Villon’s Ballade des 
Dames du Temps jadis. It is praise enough to say that Lewis has given us 
an excellent translation that will delight both the scholar and the unlettered 













reader. 


St. Andrew-on-Hudson. Francis A. SULLIVAN. 





ARISTOTLE ON THE ArT OF Poetry. By Lane Cooper. (Revised Edition.) 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1947. Pp. xxix, 100. $1.50. 

It is a pleasure to see some of the really useful books that went out of 
print during the war emergency coming back into circulation. Notable among 
these is Lane Cooper’s amplified English version of Aristotle’s Poetics. This 
manual was designed especially for students of literature with little or no 
Greek. Ever since its original publication by Ginn and Company in 1913, it 
has done excellent service in acquainting college students and many another 
with this the first and still one of the fundamental and indispensable treatises 
of the Western world on literary and art criticism. Professor Cooper’s 
amplifications of the text of the Poetics appear on nearly every page. They 
take the form of needed and suggestive explanations, comments, and additional 
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illustrations. The format is new and more attractive than the old. With 
the exception of some added references at the end of the introduction, the 
text of this edition seems to be the same throughout as that of the edition 
of 1913. 

St. Stanislaus Seminary, Florissant, Mo. F. A. PREuss. 


THE PortaBLE Dante. The Divine Comedy, tr. by Laurence Binyon; 
La Vita Nuova, tr. by D. G. Rossetti; Excerpts from the Latin prose 
works. Edited, and with an Introduction, by Paolo Milano. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1947. Pp. xlii, 662. $2.00. 

Now that the venerable and still valuable Carlyle-Okey-Wicksteed prose 
translation of the Divine Comedy has been associated, in the Modern Library’s 
otherwise excellent edition, with the ludicrous illustrations by George Grosz, 
one can welcome a pocket edition of Laurence Binyon’s verse translation. 
It is unmarred by drawings of any kind. It contains, in addition, Rossetti’s 
translation of the Vita Nuova in full and some selections from De vulgari 
eloquentia, the Monarchia and from five of Dante’s Letters. 

Professor Milano’s Introduction is not without its merits. His general 
idea is that “Dante is peculiarly the poet of the whole; and we shall read 
him best when we have been made whole again, and in our own way” (p. xl). 
He does not make clear what is meant by “our own way.” There is, perhaps, 
a hint in the following “modern,” “defiant,” vague and meaningless reproach: 


Some are ready to erase six centuries of Western history and take shelter under 
the wings of Catholic orthodoxy and behind the syllogisms of Aquinas, as if allegiance 
to Dante’s Church, or to the frame of his beliefs, could grant them some semblance 
of his genius. It is a mirage. Those who believe it forget that Dante was a Catholic 
who enthroned his Beloved in the Empyrean at the side of God, who called the Church 
of his time the Harlot of Kings, and who prepared for a living Pope (‘The Prince of 


the new Pharisees’) a seat in hell (p. xxxix). 


But, apart from this amusing, amazing, emotional outburst, there is enough 
of solid and sober good sense in the Introduction to make it worth reading. 
Of course, there is a little lapse in the ‘. . . Dante intends .. . a perfect 
hierarchy, the Pope under the Emperor” (p. xxxi). If the translation of 
Monarchia, III, xv, as given on p. 648, “The authority of the empire by no 
means depends on the church,” is compared with the picture of the “Pope 
under the Emperor’ it is bad enough; but if Professor Milano had included 
—as he most certainly should have done—a translation of Monarchia, 111, 
xvi—Dante’s final statement in the matter—the reader would have had a 
chance to learn that Dante thought that things were quite the other way 
around, that it was the Emperor (Romanus Princeps) who was to be under 
(subiaceat) the Pope, at least in some respects (in aliquo), for the obvious 
reason that man’s end on earth (mortalis ista felicitas) is subordinate to 
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immortal beatitude. By quietly erasing six lines of Dante—which is much 
simpler than trying “to erase six centuries’—Dr. Milano has given us an 
instructive illustration of having one’s ‘““own way.” And since he is so ready 
with his reproaches, he will surely not mind if one of us come out from 
sheltering under wings and skulking behind syllogisms to point out that 
Dante’s Beatrice is not “enthroned . . . at the side of God,” that Dante’s 
Church is nowhere called “the Harlot of Kings,’ and that the real joke on 
poor Boniface is that he hasn’t even got “a seat in Hell”—he has to spend 
his Eternity standing on his head! 

However, it is pleasant to report that Professor Milano happened to be at 
his worst in the passage cited. He is, for example, on better ground in his 
sensible evaluation of Binyon’s verse translation: ‘“There are passages in the 
poem that have been rendered better by others; but I do not know of any 
other complete English version more continually, more faithfully, and more 
fruitfully sensitive. . . . In the course of its more than thirteen thousand lines 
some unevenness may be traced.” It is unfortunate, however, that no more 
felicitous an expression than “disfigure a masterpiece” could have been found 
to describe the not unpraiseworthy efforts of Anderson, Fletcher and Long- 
fellow. In places, each of these is better than Binyon—because Binyon can 
be very bad. For example, his wanton mixing of archaic and current forms, 
merely for the sake of rime or rhythm, shows that terza rima was too much 
for him; and his crude and contorted inversions are often childish: 






















Nor yet could over Montemalo crow 
Your Uccellatoio, which, as it hath been 
Passed in its rise, shall in its fall be so (Par. xv, 109-111). 







The era vinto of Dante is twisted into crow simply for the sake of rime; 
much as, a few lines earlier, ‘for his rue” and “set with stones” have no 
justification whatever save that Binyon needed some words to rime with 
“drew” and “nones.”” And speaking of rimes, it would be hard to find in 
Anderson or Fletcher two sorrier efforts at riming than gather—father— 
other and rule—foul—soul, which appear in this same canto. 

In the test case of Paradiso xxiii, 25-29, Binyon is rather above than 
below his average in the rendering: 












As in a full moon’s tranquil brilliance 
Trivia smiles among the nymphs who paint 
Eternally Heaven’s uttermost expanse, 

Over a myriad lamps preeminent 
I saw one Sun which kindled each and all. 







On the other hand, Fletcher does not exactly “disfigure a masterpiece” in 
writing: 
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As at the full o’ moon in skies serene 

Trivia smiles among the eternal nymphs 

Who deck through all its confines heaven’s demesne, 
So among many a myriad lamp of light, 

A Sun I saw enkindling all of these. 


The Wicksteed prose rendering, it must be confessed, seems to justify, in 
this instance, Professor Milano’s pity for those “who have read Dante only 
in a prose translation”: “‘As in the calm full moons Trivia smileth amongst 
the eternal nymphs who paint the heaven in each recess, I saw, thousands 
of lamps surmounting, one sun which all and each enkindled.”” Nevertheless, 
I think that English prose can at least catch its breath even on these heights: 
“As when, in nights of calm full moon, Diana laughs and all her everlasting 
nymphs brighten the last recesses of the sky, so did I see, above the innumer- 
able lamps, the Sun that lit them all.” 

Fordham University. GERALD G. WALSH. 

l 
THE First Part OF THE LIFE AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE RENOWNED 

Don QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. By Miguel de Cervantes. Translated 

by Peter Motteux. Illustrated by Salvador Dali. (The Illustrated Modern 

Library.) New York: Random House, Inc., 1946. Pp. xviii, 587. $2.00. 

If there were a Department of Literature in the United Nations and its 
members tried to determine which country has produced the book that has 
been most read, most admired, and most enjoyed by mankind, the English- 
speaking race would perhaps present Hamlet; France, Le Tartufe; Italy, the 
Divine Comedy; Germany, Faust, etc. When Spain’s turn would come— 
she is never one of the first—the book presented would surely be Don Quixote. 
Here are but a few opinions from among many :—Macaulay: “Incomparably 
the best novel ever written”; Sir Walter Raleigh: “The wisest and most 
splendid book in the world”; Byron: “Before the pleasure of reading Don 
Quixote in its own tongue, all other pleasures fade”; Ampére: “The greatest 
caricature produced by human genius”; Saint-Beuve: “The Bible of hu- 
manity.” 

Few translations of Don Quixote into English deserve praise and some do 
not deserve pardon. This new edition is based on Motteux’s version, one of 
the most common, but not the best. In fact it is far from being accurate. In 
the very first line we find the first deviation from Cervantes’ text. It says: 
“At a certain village in La Mancha, which I shall not name... .” The 
correct rendering is: “At a certain village in La Mancha, the name of which 
I have no desire to recall... .” In all probability the author was referring to 
Argamasilla de Alba, where he had been several years in jail, so he had a good 
reason for not wishing to call the name to mind. The proofs of lack of 
accuracy would fill many pages. It is a well-known fact that the translation 


is defective in this respect. 
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A good translation requires strict conformity in all particulars to the orig- 
inal text. The safest rule to follow is to be as literal as possible consistently 
with idiomatic rendering. But this is very difficult in the case of two 
languages which differ so much in several respects: their vocabularies and 
phrases are different; their idioms, proverbs, syntax, etc., more so. Besides, 
there are plays upon words and crooked paths in Don Quixote, all of which 
makes it almost impossible to attain the true atmosphere of the original. 

As a result of omissions made, exaggerations introduced, departures from 
the original, lack of interpretation of the author’s idea, loss of some admirable 
characteristics of Cervantes’ style, it may well be said that the English reader 
has so far been unable to enjoy Don Quixote to the full. 

The illustrations are vivid, striking, and clever, but they lack naturalness 
and sobriety. The conceptions of Cervantes and the circumstances in which 
the hero and his squire appear in the novel are seen in this edition through a 
temperament. Although not without charm, the illustrations are more emo- 
tional than interpretative: the artist endeavors to produce a specific aesthetic 
sensation rather than a representation of nature. The modernistic tendency 
to amplify and distort the forms of nature prevents art in this case from 
fulfilling its educational mission. 

To attain the end of interpreting what Cervantes had in mind the illus- 
trator should read the commentators of Don Quixote. Unamuno mentions in 
El caballero de la triste figura seventeen points that all illustrators of Cer- 
vantes’ work should have in mind. 

This new edition of Don Quixote in English is well bound, of clear typog- 
raphy, and convenient price, but the American reader will not understand 
the great work better than before. 

Fordham University. Car.os F. Mc Hate. 


SHAKESPEARE RETROUVE. By Longworth Chambrun. Paris: Larousse-Plon, 

1947. Pp. 494. 

This beautifully appreciative work on the great dramatist is desirable from 
every consideration of those who love Shakespeare and find delight in his 
works. It will be a source of delight to all readers of the poet and a pleasant 
help toward a greater appreciation of his contribution to the literature of 
the world. It is one of those books that once possessed becomes a treasure 
of the possessor, and will find its permanent place alongside of the works 
themselves. 

Students of Shakespeare are well aware that for a long while past the 
authorship of the works attributed to him has been from time to time ques- 
tioned. Some years ago, a German writer claimed to have found proof that 
the Earl of Rutland was the author of the plays. Another alleged discovery 
claims the authorship for the Earl of Southampton. But the most popular 
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theory is that the plays were written by Francis Bacon. Cryptograms, ciphers, 

spiritistic revelations, parallel passages, emblematic title pages, anagrams, 
strange numbers, a nom-de-plume, digging in a river bed, have all alike been 
pressed into the service of this theory. 

All such arguments so constantly met with in Baconian literature are amply 
refuted by Madame de Chambrun’s sane presentation of the undeniable facts 
of Shakespeare’s life and background. It is sufficient for her that the Bacon- 
ians are unable to explain the warm admiration and personal affection which 
Shakespeare inspired in Ben Jonson. “I loved the man,” says Jonson, “and 
do honour his memory, on this side idolatry, as much as any.” Jonson knew 
both Bacon and Shakespeare, and knowing both, he could not have been de- 
ceived. He knew the character and genius of Shakespeare, and remembering | 
what a pleasant companion he was, he cherished and loved his memory as a 
triend, as much as he admired his genius as a poet. It is beyond all reason 
to suppose that Jonson deliberately perverted the truth, mocked the dead, 
falsified the living, and deceived posterity for all time. 

“The most spontaneous and impassioned of writers,” says the authoress, 
“whose lively wit and ripened wisdom still warm readers’ hearts throughout 
the world, is transformed into a lifeless stock or, worse, a literary industry 
run upon Sovietic principles. This, through no fault of his own, nor any 
negligence on the part of early biographers, but merely in a misguided effort 
to reconstruct his character on twentieth-century lines, so that he may better 
conform to the tenets of our age.” 

Madame de Chambrun, though not a Catholic, is admirably impartial in 
her treatment of the historic background of the “spacious times” of Elizabeth. 
She sees, with Hilaire Belloc and Evelyn Waugh, that England was bribed 
into losing the Faith. This is especially evident in her treatment of Campion, 
“the seditious Jesuit’—that gallant gentleman and canonized saint—who, 
after tortures, was hanged and quartered with brutal indecency. And she 
points out that, for once, Englishmen forgot their much-vaunted sense of 
sportsmanship and fair play. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of this fascinating work—at least for 
Catholic readers—is the evidence indicating that Shakespeare was all his life 
a Catholic, that he died a “papist,” and that it was the religious affiliations 
of the poet and his kin, as well as of his first patron, the Earl of Southampton, 
and his particular world of Arundells, Copleys, Gages, and Montagues— 
exposing them, as it did under the Elizabethan Act of Supremacy, to serious 
hazards—that determined much of his thought and action, among others his 
hasty and secret marriage. 

Apropos of all this, it is significant to note that the butts of Shakespeare’s 
sarcasm are all upholders of the new doctrines—characters like Henry VIII, 
Anne Boleyn, Justice Shallow (alias Sir Thomas Lucy), Puritans, and the 
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Anglican clergy. The Puritans—and their Bible-quoting propensities—seem 
to have been particularly distasteful to him. And it is not to be wondered 
at that Shakespeare should have been critical of a sect that condemned all 
pleasure and play-acting as wicked and sinful. There is no reason to doubt 
that he was expressing his own sentiments when he made Sir Toby Belch 
say to the pedantic, churlish Malvolio: “Dost thou think, that because thou 
art virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and ale?” 

It is undeniable that the poet’s father, John Shakespeare, was a Catholic, 
and that his mother, Mary Arden, came of a well-known Catholic Warwick- 
shire family. The researches of Edgar Innes Fripp, John Semple Smart, and 
Madame de Chambrun have made it clear that on both sides of the family 
the poet came of Catholic stock. Four near relatives of Shakespeare on his 
mother’s side were executed at Tyburn for their Catholic Faith. His maternal 
uncle, Edward Arden, was put to death for “housing a seminary priest.”’ 
Shakespeare’s grandaunt, Isabel, before the suppression of the monasteries, had 
been mother superior of a convent at Wroxhall. When Shakespeare went 
up to London his friend and patron was the Catholic Earl of Southampton. 
Lastly, there is the well-known testimony of the Anglican Archdeacon Davies 
of Sapperton that Shakespeare “dyed a papist.” 

University of Arizona. WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER. 


INTRODUCING SHAKESPEARE. By G. B. Harrison. New York: Penguin Books, 

Inc., 1947. Pp. 121. $0.25. 

Professor G. B. Harrison is well known for the four volumes of Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean Journals in which he gives a day-by-day account of those 
events which excited Shakespeare and his contemporaries. In I/ntroducing 
Shakespeare, a book intended for the general reader, Dr. Harrison shows how 
scholars have plucked the heart of the Shakespeare mystery by their research 
on old records, registers, and diaries. Although there are many gaps in our 
knowledge of many of the greatest and most spectacular figures of the Eliza- 
bethan period, “of Shakespeare’s life the records are far fuller than might 
be expected.” 

As Dr. Harrison explains, many misconceptions have been cleared up by 
modern scholarship. No longer do we accept such interpretations of Shake- 
speare as Carlyle’s Peasant who became a Prophet, or Sidney Lee’s Horatio 
Alger figure. Instead we see Shakespeare in relation to his age and his audi- 
ence—the son of Stratford’s most wealthy and influential citizens. 

Dr. Harrison traces the shifts in the Shakespeare legend from Greene’s 
attack in 1592 to Sir Edmond Chambers’ monumental study of 1930. He 
surveys the materials for the life of Shakespeare, skimming lightly over the 
evidence from tradition and Shakespeare’s own work. He thinks that it is 
probable that “John Shakespeare himself was a Catholic and that William 
was brought up in the old Faith.” 
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Three chapters are unusually well done. In “The Modern Approach to 
Shakespeare” twentieth-century criticism is classified and evaluated. Books 
dealing with the scholarly study of Shakespeare’s environment and the con- 
ditions of the composition and publication of his plays are ably discussed. 
For instance, we now know that the printers of the First Folio were not 
ignorant bunglers but were craftsmen who knew their business well and 
punctuated in a manner that caught Shakespeare’s dramatic intentions. Later 
editors only wiped out many of the original subtleties by their zeal to make 
Shakespearean punctuation conform to modern grammatical usage. Again, 
unless we know the Elizabethan background we do not get the horrible 
significance of Macbeth’s words on his “hangman’s hands” after the murder 
of Duncan. In those days, “it was the hangman’s business to tear out the 
victim’s entrails before hacking the body into quarters.” 

The chapter on the “Development of Shakespeare’s Style,” though no 
doubt dependent on the work of Rylands and Granville-Barker, is excellent. 
Equally good is the chapter on “Editing Shakespeare,” in which the principles 
of textual criticism are understandably summarized and applied to Shake- 
speare. 

This paper-bound book is a sane and clear-cut summary of all the important 
facts about Shakespeare and of the various approaches and conclusions of 
modern scholars and critics. 

University of Notre Dame. Pau E. McLane. 


THE SHOWMAN OF VANITY Farr. The Life of William Makepeace Thack- 
eray. By Lionel Stevenson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. Pp. 
405. $5.00. 

The life of a man of letters in the nineteenth century was one of hazardous 
chances. Advantageous alliances, private treaties, old school ties, played 
enormous roles; and publication and criticism were often determined or 
predetermined on merits other than merely literary. Devastating blasts from 
Fraser’s Magazine, The Athenaeum, Punch, or The New Monthly could 
blow a book to smithereens and atomize the author. Reading about the 
literary profession during these years is amusing, but living and working in 
it must have been terrifying. In this engaging biography we catch a glimpse 
of the horrors with which authors had daily to contend and what, at nightfall, 
must have metamorphosed themselves into nightmares. Through this terror- 
haunted jungle Thackeray made his way, compromising when he had to, 
temporizing, conciliating, or fighting it out. For the successful the rewards 
were great, but the lost were legion. Artistic integrity survived, when survive 
it did, only after purgatorial trial. Thackeray was saved through his remark- 
ably stubborn character; one might almost say through his arrogance, his 


snobbery. 
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This novel-like biography (it could have had its inspiration in Pendennis) 
is full of circumstantial detail and teeming with anecdote. We follow the 
young Thackeray on his voyage from Calcutta, through the many and varied 
travels he was to make on the continent, to the Near East, and to the 
United States. We see him in his early and late Bohemian episodes, and at 
his innumerable dinners and balls. There is, in fact, such a repletion of 
detail concerning his social life that his literary affairs are scanted. Herein 
lies the weakness of Mr. Stevenson’s book. Thackeray’s London, his friends, 
his enemies, his engagements are all well treated; but there are lacking 
those judgments and analyses, and those insights which are the warrants of 
literary biography. About Thackeray’s conception of the novel, the range 
and variety of his artistry and the place he occupies in the panorama of 
fiction, there is too little. Compare the twenty pages devoted to him in the 
History of the Novel in England by Lovett and Hughes and you will see the 
differences between the pleasant narrative by Mr. Stevenson and the reflective 
comments of thoughtful criticism. 

University of Akron. CHARLES DurFry. 





THINKING It Over. By Thomas F. Woodlock. Edited by James E. 
Tobin. New York: The Declan X. McMullen Company, 1947. Pp. 
xiv, 292. $3.00. 

I remember one sunny morning in August, 1945, when the English 
countryside seemed suddenly to become very dark around me with the news 
that Thomas F. Woodlock had just died. A few weeks before I had been 
sitting at his bedside in New York and he had asked me to tell the Rector 
of Beaumont that he would like to leave his Laetare Medal to the College. 
The medal is now hanging in Beaumont Chapel, a symbol of his life and 
gratitude to his old school. 

It is over two years since his death but his personality is still so strong in 
my memory that it is not easy with a detached mind to appraise anything he 
wrote. But perhaps that need not be an obstacle, for this book reveals his 
character as much as it reflects his thought, for he himself was never de- 
tached. He felt deeply, spoke feelingly and wrote with unbounded 
enthusiasm. His mind always found it hard to put the brake on his heart. 

Woodlock was a complex figure. Traditionally and by birth Irish, by 
education and the early years of his career English, through the greater part 
of his life American, he felt equally at home in Dublin, London and New 
York. If the only accomplishment of his sympathetic and penetrating mind 
had been to interpret those three countries to one another, if he had merely 
helped others to overcome some of the more narrowing prejudices of national- 
ity, it would have been worth while. But he did more than that, for his ver- 
satility was great. His knowledge of the intricate problems of American 
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Railroads led to his appointment as an Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
in Washington for many years. He was a good mathematician, an excellent 
classical scholar and he had enough knowledge of four modern languages 
to enjoy their untranslated literature. Above all he was a philosopher, and 
although he himself would have ridiculed the idea, yet it was apparent to 
all who met him that he personified that fast-disappearing ideal of the 
humanities, the well-educated man. By a series of those apparent accidents 
by which our lives seem often to be fashioned, he was destined to become the 
most familiar and best loved figure on Wall Street where his partner, the 
late Mr. Schuyler Warren, considered him one of the best stockbrokers he 
had ever known. There, particularly through the columns of the Wall Street 
Journal, he applied Aristotelian and scholastic principles to circumstances, 
which, otherwise, it might not have occurred to his friends to consider in 
that light. A rare combination of personality and mind gave him his wide- 
spread influence. Physically a giant, he unconsciously dominated any group 
he mingled with and he might haye overawed them, too, particularly as he 
often spoke emphatically and without qualifications, had he not possessed 
the disarming quality of quite sincerely assuming that others knew more of 
the subject under discussion than he did, though that was seldom so. He 
transferred the richness of his own experience to his listeners and he attracted 
people no less by his deference to their views than by the conviction with 
which he expounded his own. He had a very powerful intellect and he 
could be unsparing in denunciation and merciless in analysis as these essays 
show. But the intensity of his feelings sometimes led him to hasty and errone- 
ous judgments, as they often do with generous and spontaneous people. 

Dr. Tobin has selected these essays from the Wall Street Journal with a 
view to giving a comprehensive picture of Woodlock’s mind on a variety 
of subjects and the reader is thus able to follow the trend of his thought 
over many years. ‘The first article was published in 1937 and the last a 
few hours before his death in August, 1945, for he was a prolific writer 
and his essays were published in the Wall Street Journal for years almost 
with the same regularity as the famous weekly essays of Chesterton in the 
Illustrated London News over a longer period. 

Dr. Tobin’s research has resulted in a very representative group of essays 
edited under the headings, Society, Democracy, Law, Education, Economics 
and finally those bearing on War and Peace which more and more occupied 
Woodlock’s thoughts as the years went by. Thanks to the editor’s labors 
we now have an interpretation of Woodlock’s mind hitherto unavailable. 
The perspective Dr. Tobin gives lifts the individual essays out of the field 
of journalism giving them an integration resembling the chapters of a book. 
It is no doubt too soon to judge their permanent political, economic or liter- 
ary value but the book shows that Woodlock did not indulge only in general- 
izations. His philosophy was applied to a variety of subjects and to practical 
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matters on which he could speak as an expert. This gives the book a con- 
temporary significance making it a commentary on various forms of political 
and economic thought of the recent past. It also has a direct bearing on 
the social and international confusion throughout the world which has 
grown so alarmingly even during the two years since Woodlock’s death. For 
Woodlock was deeply impressed by Ortega’s Revolt of the Masses and 
Ortega’s warning seems to run through Woodlock’s articles like the central 
theme of a symphony—his reiterated fear that men in their efforts to achieve 
freedom may unwittingly become the slaves of an impersonal State. 
New York, N. Y. Ropert WILBERFORCE. 


THE EAGLE AND THE Cross. By Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein. New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. xii, 280. $2.75. 

Taking the Eagle as a symbol of the Roman Empire and the Cross as a 
symbol of Christianity, the author continues the story begun in The Lance 
of Longinus. Under thinly veiled symbolism, Prince Loewenstein describes 
the impact of these two forces, and in the person of Mark of Armagh, an 
Irish prince in service with the Roman legions, he elaborates something of a 
philosophy of history. 

Longinus, the centurion who pierced the side of Christ, had in the previous 
novel sent Mark with the lance to claim for him the favor promised by 
Tiberius for loyalty in the uprising of Sejanus. Mark rides to Capharnaum, 
after the arrest of Longinus on the charge of treason. There he spends 
several days with Cornelius the Centurion, learns more about the teachings 
of Christ and finally receives Baptism. He leaves for Rome confident that 
Tiberius has only to hear his story to be convinced, converted and to proclaim 
Christ and His doctrines to the world. Well received at Rome, Mark meets 
Seneca and becomes a fast friend of Gemellus, the grandson of Tiberius. 
Having heard the reports, Tiberius dispatches Seneca to the East to liberate 
Longinus and Mark to the North to bring tidings to the Cornelii. Before 
the missions are accomplished, Longinus is executed, Caesar’s plea to place 
Christ in the Roman pantheon is rejected by the senate and Mark’s only 
alternative is to return to Armagh. The author sums up his final conclusion 
as Mark meditates on the fact that if Christianity is to triumph, the triumph 
must first be won within the individual. 

Echoing a favorite theory of Dante, that the development of the Roman 
Empire was the work of divine Providence to secure the success of Christianity, 
the author gives some interesting sidelights on Roman life and customs. His 
effort to read that civilization in terms of twentieth-century mores is overdone. 
Mark’s conversations with Seneca and Tiberius, while faithful to the text- 
hook analysis, seem unreal. However, these flaws do not seriously reduce the 
value of a novel which from other points of view is piquantly successful. 


Cambridge, Mass. James F. Reppinc. 
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Fair City. By William Hand. Dublin: Clonmore & Reynolds, Ltd., 1946. 

Pp. 150. 6/. 

Two stories make up this small book; one is about Tommy O’Brannigan 
and the other about Mary (Tomboy) Kelly, two poor, teen-age children of 
the “Fair City” of Dublin. The stories are told in the rough and ready 
raconteur style of a neighborhood tale and would be best enjoyed in that 
neighborhood of the Fair City. This is the fairest appraisal of them; “saline 
petals” for “tears” might pass for humor in such a setting; otherwise it 
would seem stilted; much is packed into a sentence at times and the narrative 
hurried ; you are supposed to be more or less familiar with the locale and the 
type of character. There is a large sympathy through all and much homely 
description which would be best appreciated by the Dublin people. 
Fordham University. W. TALLOon. 


Le THEATRE Francais Au XVII£ Srécie. Corneille—Racine—Moliére. By 

Basile G. D’Ouakil. New York: S. F. Vanni, 1946. Pp. 63. 

JEAN DE LA FonrtralINeE. Le Poéte de tous les Ages. By Basile G. D’Ouakil. 

New York: S. F. Vanni, 1946. Pp. 96. 

In the first of these volumes the author states that he intends to present a 
thoughtful and comprehensive study of each of the three great playwrights, 
and, in pursuance of that object, to give a sketch of each man’s life, to explain 
his technique, to trace in broad outlines his physical and moral portrait, and 
to cite the main judgments of the critics; in short, to show forth in all its 
glory the French theater of the seventeenth century. 

Professor D’Ouakil succeeds admirably in his purpose. The perusal of 
this little book is a delight and it is recommended especially for those who 
are taking up the study of these authors for the first time. The book gives 
a clear and definite picture of the men and their works. What is more, it 
brings out the profound influence exerted by the playwrights on the thought 
of their own age and of aftertimes, and justifies the high place they hold in 
the history of literature. 

Older readers, too, with their greater experience of life, can find a deep 
source of ennobling wisdom in renewing acquaintance with these dramatists ; 
for, as the author remarks, their names are engraved for ever in the annals 
of thinking mankind. 

In treating of the great writer of tables, Professor D’Ouakil follows the 
same plan he adopted in the companion volume, and writes with the same 
clarity and conciseness. "Twenty-six of the best-known fables are included 
as a sort of appendix and they give a fair idea of what La Fontaine set out 


to compose: 
Une ample comédie 4 cent actes divers 


Et dont la scéne est l’univers. 
Human knowledge suffers increase, but the heart of man never changes. 
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Like Pantagruel’s father, the savant of one generation may live to find that 
he knew less in his prime than the very hostlers of the succeeding generation ; 
but human nature is a book that every man must study from the beginning. 
It has been said of the catechism that it is shallow enough for a child to 
wade through, yet deep enough for a man to dream in; and, in a different 
order, we may say of the Fables that they are easily comprehended by children, 
and yet take on ever-new facets as youth advances into age. 

College of the Holy Cross. Leo FirzGERALp. 


CHANTONS LES VIEILLES CHANSONS D’Europe. Par Paul Arma. 232 chan- 
sons populaires des divers peuples, illustrées par Guy Georget, préface de 
Roger Devigne. Paris: Les Editions Ouvriéres, 1946. Pp. 349. 350 fr. 

LrEs PEUPLES CHANTENT NokEL. Par Paul Arma. 113 Noéls traditionels de 
divers peuples. Paris: Les Editions Ouvriéres, 1945. Pp. 187. 

NoEL, CHANTONS Noe! Par Paul Arma. 24 Noéls francais du XIlle au 
XVIIle siécle, harmonisés a 2 et 3 voix égales. Paris, 1943. 40 fr. 

GERBE Honcroisz. Par Paul Arma. 7 chansons paysannes pour chant et 
piano. Préface par Artur Honegger. Paris: Les Editions Ouvriéres, 1944. 

VoOYEZ COMME ON Danse. Par Edmée Arma. 71 danses populaires avec nota- 
tion des pas. Illustrées par Jacqueline L. Gaillard. Paris: Henry Lemoine 
& Cie., 1946. Pp. 144. 150 fr. 

Paul Arma is a brilliant young composer-pianist, pupil of Bela Bartok, 
whom music critics in the United States may remember as having won con- 
siderable acclaim here during a concert tour shortly before the war. A 
Hungarian by birth and education, he has lived in Paris for the past decade, 
and in addition to a wide variety of his own compositions, has published an 
excellent series of collections of folk songs, and, with his talented wife Edmée, 
a series of folk dances. ‘People will learn to understand one another if they 
learn to sing one another’s songs,” he says. These collections are not only 
valuable for the music they present, but are charmingly presented in these 
volumes of pocket size. Each volume is illustrated with a profusion of draw- 
ings or of antique woodcuts and prints which themselves represent almost 
as much research as do the collection of folk tunes. Particularly charming 
and unique, for the American eye, are the clever notation systems devised 
by Mrs. Arma to teach the dance steps in print. A little hat represents the 
man, a gay little flower the girl, and “stick-man” lines for arms and legs 
the proper left or right step to be taken. The volume Noel, Chantons Noel 
(1942) is a valuable companion volume to the Oxford Book of Carols; and 
the Chantons les vieilles chansons d’Europe should prove a happy source book 
for singing groups wearied of the standard selections. Gerbe Hongroise con- 
tains seven typical and little-known Hungarian peasant songs well scored for 
piano. They would make excellent encore numbers for singers. 

Fordham University. R. F. Grapy. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


PHILOSOPHER’s Quest. By Irwin Edman. New York: Viking Press, 1947. 

Pp. 275. $3.00. 

Professor Edman of Columbia University may have positive philosophic 
convictions. If so, they remain carefully hidden in this very readable book of 
essays and sketches. Is he a Socrates or one of the Sophists? In the concluding 
chapter of his volume he admits that a book of philosophy “should arrive at 
some position which is logically the outcome of its dialectic of meditation.” 
Philosopher's Quest, he rather unnecessarily points out, “is not such a 
systematic work. Some day,” he says, “if I can overcome a sense of humor 
and a sense of doubt, I shall try to write such a systematic tome.” Professor 
Edman is no longer a very young man. He had better crystallize his con- 
clusions if he has them in solution. One suspects that his skepticism, rather 
than his humor, may preclude the issue. Indeed, one more than suspects this. 
The second chapter of the book is entitled ‘“The First Lesson.” In this the 
professor opens his class in “Introduction to Philosophy.” It ends with the 
student John Farrell (“the Irish Catholic boy’”—why wasn’t he going to 
Fordham?) insisting, “But do we exist?” The professor: ‘Here endeth the 
first lesson.” The penultimate chapter (“End of Term’’) brings the course 
to a close. The students want to know what the professor’s philosophy is. 
Their questions are still those they had asked at the beginning of the term. 
The professor obliges finally: 


I proceeded to draw the outlines of a philosophy of life which would begin with 
the world that science reveals for our belief. I reminded these students that we are 
living in a cosmos which was not made for us but in which, willy-nilly, we have to 
grow. I admitted that some of the old comforts and securities provided by the tradi- 
tional faiths of the Western world are not possible if one adheres scrupulously to 
the discoverable patterns and regularities in nature. There is, for one thing, no 
promise of immortality or of ultimate order and justice. Life is a risk and all in- 
dividual plans precarious, all human achievements transient, and all individual lives 
doomed. . . . If individual lives are limited and individual achievements minute, one 
can still, I said warmly, count on the cumulative results of the cooperation of many 
men in many generations in the great and very long, if not endless, adventure of 
mankind. 


John Farrell, the professor notes, “looked not quite convinced.’ Good for him. 

Apart from the skeptical and agnostic tone of some of the essays, there 
is much that is sane in the volume, and it is all urbane. The teacher will 
be able to learn much about method and presentation from it, for Professor 
Edman is a seasoned and expert classroom manager. The writer will learn 
how to make philosophy readable. The reader will gather at least what 
philosophy is about, even if he will be tantalized by the shy and elusive 
‘glances of the lady. 

Perhaps Mr. Edman is a novelist. He can certainly evoke scenes and 
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characters, and he has great powers of irony, which is the humor of satire. 
The parable of the young man who was cured of philosophy by psychoanalysis 
is a masterpiece of irony. The dream in which the great philosophers of the 
past, the “‘undistracted” (Professor Edman should move out of Manhattan!) 
speak to him, the tale of the professor who crystallized his system and was 
taken up by the radio networks and the clubs, until he fled from the hubbub 
back to his cloister (an allegory of the author’s fears about systematizing 
his philosophy?), the apologue of the “Great Purgation” which tells what 
might happen if the reading and teaching of philosophy were to be prohibited 
by law—these are, from the literary angle alone, excellent reading, and they 
say much by indirection. But all this is but the preamble of the tale. The 
quest must pass beyond questions. With the help of some of his company 
of the “undistracted” (St. Thomas Aquinas is conspicuous by his absence), 
Professor Edman ought to be able to reach a few central certitudes. We hope 
that he will. Perhaps he will also get around to reading the philosophers and 
theologians between the fourth and the fourteenth centuries of the Christian 
era, who might help him in his quest. 

Marquette University. Victor M. HAmm. 


THE MEANING OF ExisTENCE. By Charles Duell Kean. New York: Harper 

& Brothers, 1947. Pp. xiv, 222. $3.00. 

This essay addresses itself to the problem of the contemporary social crisis. 
It seeks a solution through a reinterpretation of the human personality con- 
sidered in itself and in its relation with nature and the human community. 
The author places himself explicitly in the tradition of Kierkegaard and 
existentialism, but this ancestry is notoriously difficult to trace and specify. 
Relying upon a common criticism of Kierkegaard’s individualistic way of 
thinking, Kean states that his own theory takes account of the social aspects 
of personality as well as its individual structure. Kierkegaard has been done 
an injustice in regard to his social views by many modern critics, who miss 
the point of his attempt to give a new foundation to human community 
through a revaluation of what truly constitutes the individual. Kean’s brand 
of existentialism has little in common with the method or doctrine of philo- 
sophical existentialists like Heidegger, Sartre or even Gabriel Marcel. It is 
rather a continuation of the strictly religious and Christian approach of 
Niebuhr, Tillich and Brunner. Hence the reader is apt to be misled by the 
statement quoted on the dust jacket of this book that “‘it is the first native 
American philosophy squarely based on Kierkegaard’s existentialism.” 

The main thesis of Kean’s work belies the claim that we are dealing with 
a philosophy of some sort. ‘There are three levels of experience: history, 
intellect and existence. Man lives upon all three levels simultaneously, but 
there is a certain order between them that ought to be respected. History 
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is the area of events, institutions, change and fate. The particular sciences, 
especially the social sciences, are concerned with man’s factual involvement 
in the natural processes. Through his intellectual activity, however, man is 
able to transcend his own objective situation as a thing in the physical, social 
and psychological world. This transcendence is expressed in the philosophical 
sciences and particularly in ethics. Between history and intellect there is 
an unresolved conflict resulting from man’s ambiguous position as a being 
at once immanent and transcendent, in time and with aspirations toward 
eternity. It is disastrous to try to round off the tale of experience at this 
point, since this would result either in the submergence of man in natural 
necessity or in an artificial and explosive imposition of abstract intellectual 
patterns upon history. 

Although the author is careful to define the terms used at each step in the 
argument, he does not stop long enough to explain at length and justify the 
meanings which he does assign. His hasty progress through the various 
sciences and their problems becomes especially disconcerting when it moves 
through the fields of ontology, epistemology and ethics in a few pages. The 
observations made (pp. 69ff.) about being, for instance, raise a host of ques- 
tions which cannot be disguised or settled by the assertive form which the 
discussion takes. Kean believes that the instrumentalism of Dewey is adequate 
to handle problems arising within the first or historical framework, whereas 
a critical idealism like that of Hocking seems to be preferred in strictly 
philosophical or intellectual matters. Without pausing to consider the dif- 
ficulty of reconciling these outlooks (or perhaps taking this difficulty as an 
incontrovertible sign of the contradictions which meet every two-level inter- 
pretation), the author straightway directs his own energies to a study of the 
most fundamental sphere of life: existence itself. 

At this point, the message of the book emerges clearly: 


Existence is the area where historical circumstances and intellectual patterns are 
in tension with each other. It is that aspect of human experience in which answers 
are demanded to life’s ultimate problems so as to make immediate experience mean- 
ingful. These answers form man’s religion, and, consequently, reconstruction on the 
level of Existence must be in terms of religion (p. 12). 

Since the Christian Gospel casts the clearest light upon the problems of 
existence and man’s response to them, the work of social reconstruction must 
be carried on mainly in terms of the Christian religion. Kean examines the 
Gospel meaning in order to show that it cannot be construed primarily in 
function of a historical institution, a philosophical system or an ethic. This 
leads him to criticize what he terms the literalizing tendencies in the direction 
of history or reason, of which fundamentalism, the Church of Rome and 
traditional Protestantism are guilty. As a corrective, the good news of Rev- 
elation should be taken existentially as a body of myths. “Myth” is under- 
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stood here not as the equivalent of a fiction but as a description of existence 
which clarifies for man the meaning of his experience as a temporal existent 
bound for eternity. The historicity and philosophical import of the Gospel 
stories are subordinated to the significance which these stories help a man to 
discover in his own existence. 

Kean offers an existential interpretation of the Incarnation, Redemption 
and Resurrection, stressing their bearing on the perennial human predicaments 
of tragedy and anxiety. Man must act in the now, and Christian religion aids 
him to act in a repentant, personal and hopeful way. Whether one agrees or 
not with the detailed account of the Christian faith given here, a major 
question remains unanswered. No attempt is made to justify the claim that 
what is set forth is the meaning of existence, rather than one among other 
readings of existence. There are existentialists who, not unaware of Kierke- 
gaard’s contention that the religious is the highest sphere of existence, never- 
theless persist in constructing a non-Christian and sometimes an atheistic kind 
of existentialism. Yet they make the same appeal to experience and the 
illumining of existence. It does not solve any problem merely to label their 
efforts “philosophical” or “two-dimensional,’’ when such thinkers do weigh 
the religious claims and declare them to be wanting. Even the substitution 
of “illumine”’ or “clarify” for “philosophize” is not proof that a third level 
of experience has been uncovered. A man may risk his life in the denial as 
well as in the affirmation of such a further development. Karl Jaspers sub- 
jects the notion of Existenzerhellung itself to philosophical analysis. This 
failure to take philosophical issues seriously seems to me to be the chief weak- 
ness of Kean’s book, for these are the issues in the forefront of debate today. 
It is even more important to mention this than to observe that there are some 
religious existentialists, like Haecker and Marcel, who testify that their 
awareness of experience is dialectically heightened and clarified within the 
historical and doctrinal context of the Church of Rome. The appeal to 
experience by itself will not settle the matter one way or the other. 

St. Louis University. JaAMEs COLLINS. 


NATURE AND MAN. By Paul Weiss. New York: Henry Holt & Company, 

1947. Pp. xxii, 287. $3.50. 

This book is the first volume of a two volume unit to be entitled: The 
Foundations of Ethics. The central aim of the unit is the establishment of a 
satisfactory naturalistic ethics. In Nature and Man the author lays the basis 
for such an ethics. He studies man in his relationship to all of nature and 
finds in this study that man is a being who is at once natural and responsible. 
There is nothing startling in this thought except for the way in which he 


interprets the natural and the responsible. 
In the introduction of the book the author makes it very evident that he 
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is not in sympathy with the traditional understanding of the words “natural” 
and “responsible,” when applied to ethics. He thinks that Western thought 
on ethics has been too closely associated with Aristotelic thought on ethics 
and to the detriment of ethics. Aristotelic ethics is streaked with error. The 
natural man of Aristotle is not one with the rest of nature. Aristotle indeed 
gave man freedom and responsibility, and an ought to seek his own good. But 
he gave these to man alone. His ethics is thus all too human. Aristotle did 
not. appreciate that all beings are free and are possessed of rights. The 
Christian followers of Aristotle indulged this same error. They might be said 
to have increased the error because they made man’s end supernatural. ‘Those 
who opposed the Aristotelic thought on ethics never really disentangled them- 
selves from its mistakes. ‘They also failed to see that the full meaning of 
“natural” and ‘‘responsible” make man one with the rest of nature in freedom 
and responsibility. 

The body of the book is devoted to analyzing his concept of freedom and 
his concept of man, and assembling reasons for his theme—‘‘Man is one with 
the rest of nature in freedom and responsibility.” He states that time is of 
the essence of freedom: “Freedom is a temporal power then and there turning 
the indeterminate into the determinate.” It is difficult to see how in any 
such explanation of freedom, cause and effect can mean anything more than 
a process or a series of processes minus all tie-up with being. ‘There is no 
rhyme nor reason for the resultant. It just happens. The author does write 
about the nature of the actor, the nature of the good with which the actor is 
concerned and the obstacles it encounters; but he invariably concludes that 
the act is free because the act is a novel determinate mode of producing 
determination in an undetermined good. However, this is to be expected, 
since he would abandon a metaphysics of being such as Aristotle espouses. 

When discussing his theory of man, Dr. Weiss is compelled to describe man 
as evolved from the animal, the animal from the plant, the plant from the 
inanimate world through the exercise of the freedom found in all nature, for 
he wishes man to be one with the rest of nature. ‘‘Higher living beings arise 
from lower ones for the same reason that the living arise from the non-living 
—the bodies of the lower beings effectively resist the expression of their con- 
cerns.” How this can be done, without either changing the nature of being 
or giving it definitely realizable potentialities from the beginning, the author 
does not explain. Hence the mystery remains as to how one can lift oneself 
up by one’s own bootstraps. 

The author necessarily takes issue with the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas 
and Christian Tradition on the origin of the individual man. ‘To admit the 
creation of the human soul would be tantamount to admitting that man is 


not one with the rest of nature. It would make man unique in nature. His 


argument is not new in philosophy. If, of all living things in nature, man 
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alone is unable to reproduce without the help of God, it follows that men, 
as beings in nature, are not superior but inferior to animals; because, for 
example, cats can produce cats whereas men and women are not able to 
produce beings which are truly human unless God has a hand in the pro- 
ceedings. Putting aside for the moment the fact that God must concur with 
all created causes, the answer to the argument is simple. If nature means 
only animal nature the argument would be valid; but, if it means human 
nature which is much more perfect than animal nature, because man is more 
perfect than the animal both in his essence and in his destiny, the argument 
is of no value. As it is presented it is rather begging the question. Nor is 
the value of the argument increased by asserting that God would be ignorant 
and evil, and thus not God, if He cooperated with men and women in the 
production of beings who are born at times crippled in body and soul. God’s 
providence is not a providence which stops at man’s last breath. It provides 
with an eye to the future life of man. The author, however, cannot make 
allowance for this. His thesis must fit a mold in which there is no room for 
God’s creation and God’s providence. Nature must be self-sustaining and 
self-explanatory, and somehow or other a continuum. Whatever qualities 
there are in being, all being must ultimately be cut of the same material. 

A review does not give opportunity to search out every detail of doctrine, 
so we conclude with a word of praise for his wealth of illustration, his en- 
deavor to see unity in the individual beings and particularly in man, but 
wondering how his notion of freedom and of man’s nature will help him 
to solve the specific problems of ethics. 

He has made too much of the adequacy of nature and nature’s processes and 
too little of nature’s dependence upon a creator and a creator’s purpose in 
creating to achieve anything like a sound basis for ethics. Unless we ap- 
preciate that man is born not for earthly happiness alone, not for a vague 
absolute good nor for a selfless altruism, but for a personal happiness stretch- 
ing into eternity we cannot expect to give rational ground for sacrifices and 






























obligations. 


Woodstock College, Md. JosepH C. GLOsE. 








Dors Gop Exist? By A. E. Taylor. New York: The Macmillan Company, 

1947. Pp. vii, 172. $2.00. 

In this little book, presumably his last, the late Professor A. E. Taylor, 
one of the ablest of Anglo-Catholic philosophers and the chief English 
authority of his time on Plato, addresses himself to the question “the most 
momentous with which human thought is confronted.” One comes away from 
it, as from all his work, with a feeling of having listened to the discourse 
of a man not alone interested in the distinctions and technicalities of thought 
as sufficient ends in themselves, but also interested in them as means to that 
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fullness of comprehension and rightness of behavior in which, according to 
Plato, the character of the “philosopher” consists. 

Arguing that “some alleged and widely entertained ‘scientific’ objections 
to theistic belief are unsound, and that it is unbelief (not belief) which is 
the unreasonable attitude,” Professor Taylor lays his chief emphases on the 
presence of design, and therefore intelligence, in nature and on the existence 
of moral distinctions as matters of “fact.” His argument from design might 
be said to run more or less concurrently on three levels: design toward some 
ultimate purpose, manifested in what Paley called ‘‘prospective contrivance”’ 
and Professor Taylor, drawing discreetly on evolutionary theory, renames 
“prospective adaptation”; design as necessary to the “experience or habit of 
customary expectation,” without which the exploration of the natural realm 
is impossible; and design as an implicit element of any rational discourse. 
Thus, it may be seen, we get a division, or extension, of the traditional 
argument into teleological, epistemological, and ontological aspects, with the 
stress in each of them on intelligence, whether the human intelligence or the 
One antecedent to it. There is, says Professor Taylor after examining the 
methods of scientific inquiry, “a great outstanding characteristic of vital 
processes which the completest statement of the laws of physics leaves un- 
accounted for.” This characteristic is the ability that “shapes present action 
with a view to a future which ‘does not yet appear’”’; and this, in its turn, 
is a distinguishing characteristic of mind, which, all the apostles of conditioned 
reflexes to the contrary notwithstanding, “is not tied down to any definite 
pattern of response to a given situation” and “‘is not . . . an effect called into 
being by the action of physical agents, but at least a primitive underived 
constituent of the real world, at the very least as real as ‘matter’ and 


>») 


‘energy. 
Though this line of reasoning leads inescapably to theism, Professor Taylor, 


along with Kant, is not convinced that it leads to monotheism, seeing polythe- 
ism as equally compatible with it. Perhaps taking a hint from the tenth book 
of the Laws where Plato speaks of a plurality of souls one of which is neces- 
sarily the ariste psyché, he finds in the existence of moral values the indication 
of an absolute Good from which they are derived. Recognizing “the inveterate 
prejudice felt by so many persons today against all appeals to ‘moral argu- 
ments,’ ”’ he points out that “it is as much the ‘nature of man’ to be conscious 
of a difference between right and wrong as to be alive to a difference between 
male and female” and that no one can entirely disregard the moral law in 
his actions any more than he can disregard the axioms of thought in his think- 
ing: his own deficiencies may possibly make him unaware of them, but his 
behavior and thought must inevitably exemplify them. 

If it be countered that “moral sentiments” have no place in science, 
this is merely an inverted statement of the limitations of science, which of 
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its nature is incompetent to deal with many areas of knowledge in which full 
certainty may be had. Once given, “the sense of the difference between right 
and wrong implies . .. that there is something . . . which is of absolute worth.” 
The recognition of a moral law carries with it “a reference to an intelligence 
which has not, like our own, to make acquaintance with it piecemeal, slowly 
and with difficulty, but has always been in full and clear possession of it, 
and a will which does not, like our own, often set it at nought, but is guided 
by it in all its operations.” God is this perfect moral intelligence and will, 
and belief in Him as such “leads to a belief in a Providence concerned with 
the destiny of every individual person, and to the conviction that behind the 
visible scene of the world’s history lies an unseen drama of the dealings of 
God with the individual soul.” 

From this relationship follows the need of revelation. The facts of 
revelation (Professor Taylor considers especially the Virgin Birth and 
the Resurrection) are, of their nature, not open to demonstration by 
reason, just like any other historical fact; but they are the fulfillment 
of reason and without them all man’s ratiocination can never satisfy the 
full demands of his nature. Professor Taylor answers the not uncommon 
misconception that faith is in some ways contrary to reason by showing that 
the believer comes, or can come, to his belief by a route of free rational inquiry 
whose terminus everything along the way indicates, even though that it does 
is only fully understood when the journey has been made. Faith, of course, 
is a gift and a manifestation of grace, but “the refusal to make the venture 
of faith is, at bottom, a refusal to admit the rationality of the pattern of 
things.” That pattern we cannot of ourselves apprehend in its entirety, and 


we must be content to know by being told, much as a child or beginner may “know” 
a mathematical truth which he cannot find out for himself. And this means that 
our knowledge must in the end be due to actual communication from one who does 
“see the whole,” in fact, from the Creator Himself. This conception of an actual 
“unveiling” (or revelation) from the side of the divine as a source of truth about 
God seems indispensable to any deep and living religion; there is a real sense in 
which all of us must be content to become as little children if we would enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Professor Taylor is covering ground that has been much explored and, 
inevitably, his theses are not “original,” but they are presented with a clarity, 
economy, and aptness of argument that make his book an excellent introduc- 
tion to its subject. For those who are doubtful of the answer to the question 
his title asks, his own answer should carry persuasion so long as they allow 
that reason is an instrument with which man can explore reality and find 
in it that ‘“‘the facts of moral and religious experience . . . are no less stubborn 
facts than those of the laboratory.”” Those who would limit reality to a 
chance relationship of electronic particles, then limit mind by saying that this 
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is reality only “relative” to it, will naturally enough find nothing in Pro- 
fessor Taylor’s book to change their convictions, but they must also find 
nothing wherever they look. 

Bethlehem, Conn. GEOFFREY STONE. 












Tue ExisTENCE oF Gop. A Commentary on St. Thomas Aquinas’s Five 
Ways of Demonstrating the Existence of God. By Eric G. Jay. London: 
Society For Promoting Christian Knowledge; New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1946. Pp. vii, 72. $1.25. 

Mr. Jay is a member of the staff of the Faculty of Theology, King’s 
College, London. This little book is intended primarily for “theological 
students beginning their studies” and secondarily to “help to arm with sound 
reasons, and with confidence in those reasons, any who are bold enough in 
the face of attackers to give a reason for the faith that is in them’ (pp. iii, iv). 
There is a distinct pleasure for a Roman Catholic in approaching St. Thomas 
through the eyes of an Anglo-Catholic. It would, of course, be disrespect 
rather than a courtesy to gloss over possible defects, however slight. 

The book contains in addition to a translation of, explanation of, and 
literal commentary on each of the five proofs, a biographical note on St. 
Thomas, a very brief index, and a bibliography of four books (other than the 
proofs themselves) which includes Chesterton and Gilson but not Garrigou- 
Lagrange. 

Chapter I translates, explains and comments on Summa Theologica, 
I, q. 1, art. 1. Faith and reason are referred to here, and throughout, as 
“faculties.” The only distinction drawn between theology and philosophy 
is in subject matter and method (p. 18). 

Chapter II translates, explains and comments on ibid, I, q. 2, art. 1. 
Only Anselm’s and Descartes’s formulations of the ontological argument 
are considered. 

Chapter III explains the basic Aristotelian concepts employed by Aquinas 
—matter and form; potentiality and actuality; the four causes. Substantial 
form is held to be the principle of individuation as well as of specification 
(pp. 29-30). 

Chapter IV and V take up respectively the first and second proofs. 
Chapter VI, considering the third proof, contains an error which is at least 
verbal: “anything which exists necessarily (which must be as it is and not 
otherwise) has the cause of this necessity either from some outside source or 
else in itself” (p. 49). Aquinas had already established in the second proof 
that no being, necessary or contingent, can be the cause of itself. 

Mr. Jay’s interpretation of the fourth argument in Chapter VII imports 
two decisive defects into the most brilliant of the five demonstrations. He 
holds that degrees of perfection argue to a relative but not to an absolute 
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maximum. He even explicitly states that Aquinas did not intend to prove an 
absolute maximum (p. 58). Thus, if there are several good things of varying 
degrees of goodness there must be one that is better than any of the others, 
but it does not follow that there is one which is goodness itself. Moreover, 
it is gratuitously alleged that this relative maximum is the cause of all that 
is in that genus. Aquinas’ line of reasoning is from degrees to limitation; 
from limitation to composition or being by participation; from composition 
(being by participation) to simplicity (essential being), that is, to a being 
who does not have the perfection in question but is that perfection: and so is 
the cause of its presence in all beings which have it. 

Chapter VIII is devoted to the fifth proof, and the concluding chapter 
is a summary of the knowledge of God attained by these proofs. In the 
course of this summary it is erroneously alleged that the second proof 
establishes God as Creator, and the first as Sustainer, of all things. 

This useful little manual is an admirable example of intellectual loyalty 
to a common heritage. It gives added meaning to the title, “Universal Doctor.” 
Manhattan Coliege. James V. MULLANEY. 





INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Richard McKeon. New York: The Modern Library, Random House, 
1947. Pp. xxix, 667. $1.10. 

During the past decade, the publishers of the present volume have con- 
tributed in an unparalleled way to the renewed study of the great thinkers 
of the West by placing a number of works within easy reach of the small 
public to which philosophical literature is addressed but not generally 
accessible. 

Introduction to Aristotle recalls the warm reception of The Basic Works 
of Aristotle, some eight years ago, and the measure of indebtedness credited 
the editor and his publishers by teachers and students of philosophy. Professor 
McKeon’s new edition does not displace that monumental contribution; rather 
is it offered to the many whose acquaintance with the Stagirite has been 
limited to secondary or more remote sources of information. A survey of 
the treatises selected would indicate its value as a device for the introduction 
of the real Aristotle to a larger audience. Four complete works from the 
Oxford translation form the bulk of this edition: Posterior Analytics, On the 
Soul, Nicomachean Ethics, and Poetics. From other important writings are 
added unabridged books: Physics II, Metaphysics I &* XII, Politics 1 
ff III. The textual footnotes of The Basic Works are also included. 

In a general introduction of some twenty pages Professor McKeon supplies 
in compendious form fundamental information on the life and times of 
Aristotle, a treatment of his method of science, of the theoretic, practical 
and productive sciences and an estimate of his influence on later speculation. 
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In addition, a preface situates each of the seven treatises in its context by 
drawing clear its relation to parts or wholes of other works, its place in the 
scheme of the Aristotelian sciences and by describing the manner in which 
the subjects treated in the science expounded by each is to be related to the 
method proper to the other sciences in the system. Thus, in a compressed 
though authentic manner, the reader is helpfully orientated in the complex- 
ities of the Aristotelian method of science and philosophy. 

First sight might invite quarrel «with the selection; and some, anticipating 
the accession of a handbook for class or seminar, may regret the omission 
of the classical passages, from Physics and Metaphysics, bearing on the theories 
of matter and form, motion, act and potency and their genesis as being more 
representative of the essence of Aristotle’s philosophy. Yet the introductory 
nature of this edition would require some antecedent circumscription of the 
field of choice. Furthermore, if firm grounding in the Peripatetic’s thought 
is still to be considered an incomparable introduction to philosophy itself, the 
editor, with respect to choice of text and direction of emphasis, is to be 
credited with performing an important service for the beginner in philosophy 
and Aristotle alike. An understanding of Aristotle may throw light on the 
history and nature of contemporary philosophical problems and may offer 
fertile alternatives to solutions already laboriously cultivated but proven 
barren. The primary condition, however, for any sure success in uncovering 
the thought behind Aristotle’s reputation and in penetrating the solid layers 
of doctrine is familiarity with his method of science and philosophy. For the 
philosophical abecedarian the way in which a thinker arrives at his principal 
theses is in import prior to the theses themselves; appreciation of the effort 
in the mind’s search rather than contemplation of its findings would seem 
to be philosophy’s first lesson. 

Hence one cannot but commend the editor’s underlining of this aspect 
of the Philosopher’s thought in having made it central in his prefatory 
remarks and the principle of selection. As Aristotle himself observes in 
Metaphysics II (995a 12): “One must be already trained to know how to 
take each sort of argument, since it is absurd to seek at the same time 
knowledge and the way of attaining knowledge; and it is not easy to get even 
one of the two.” 

However primary its significance, the whole Aristotelian methodology does 
not merit unqualified acceptance. Acquaintance with the real Aristotle shows 
him to be only in appearance the master many have imagined; discriminative 
reading of the text at times obliges one to question the coherence of his 
ideas, to underline his hesitations, to take notice of ambiguity and even error. 
With respect to method and classification of the sciences, judicious omission 
allows Professor McKeon to postpone, if not eliminate, for his reader much 
intellectual embarrassment, notably in the case of the definition of the first 
philosophy 2nd the relation of natural science and the philosophy of nature. 
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Acknowledgment of deficiencies in Aristotle’s thought is not to be taken 
as avowal of a fixed tradition of lucid mediocrity or disparagement of a 
genius defamed by every philosophical charlatan—quite the contrary. Rather 
should it serve to project in grand relief the most appealing and powerful 
features of a philosophical personage to whom every realm of life was a 
source of wonder: his confidence in truth’s discoverability, his suppleness of 
mind, his submission to fact and an honesty which often leads him rather to 
pose problems than to pretend their resolution. Aristotle is “the master of those 
who know” because he is the master of those who desire to know; a teacher 
because a seeker; and as such he is a sure guide into and through the now 
dimly lighted vaults where lies truth’s treasure. This edition of his works 
well reflects the light he sheds. 

Weston College, Mass. WILLIAM F. FINNERAN. 


St. THOMAS AND EpisTeMOLocy. By Louis Marie Regis, O.P. (The Aqui- 
nas Lecture of 1946.) Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1946. 
Pp. 95. $1.50. 

This little work, which is the Aquinas lecture delivered at Marquette 
University in 1946, is an attempt to show the true position of St. Thomas in 
regard to epistemology. The matter is presented vividly and rather dramati- 
cally by depicting a courtroom scene in which St. Thomas is represented as 
the accused, while Descartes, Kant and those Neo-Thomists who seem to the 
author to lean too heavily on Descartes in their effort to explain the doctrine 
of St. Thomas, stand forth as the accusers. Against the latter Father Regis 
maintains that the opposition between Thomism and Idealism is so great 
that any attempt to unite these two must result in the destruction of 
Thomism. For Thomism is based not upon the knowledge of common 
sense, as its adversaries and inadequate defenders contend, but upon the 
evidence of being as being, which is the proper object of metaphysics. The 
point of departure of an epistemology is the fact of human knowledge in all 
its integrity, which comes to this, that there exist in human consciousness 
truths of all sorts, immediate and mediate, intellectual and sensible, universal 
and particular; the problem is to show the reality of these many truths, to 
explain their multiplicity and to show the possibility of their reduction to 
unity, since philosophy is simply the effort to reduce the many to one. The 
solution to this problem is possible only when metaphysics has defined being 
as multiform and man as possessing a diversity of cognitive principles. A 
unity of these truths is achieved by appeal to causality; for Thomism starts 
with the unity of the individual as the source of all human operations and 
explains them, in the end, by the final unity of all truths in the oneness of 
God, Who is the truth. For the Idealist, on the contrary, epistemology is a 
preliminary examination and justification of the objectivity of human knowl- 
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edge that must precede and prepare the way for philosophical speculation. 
Metaphysics thus becomes impossible without such a preliminary examination 
of knowledge, while an examination of knowledge becomes impossible without 
a science of reality, which must be the measure of knowledge. Thus Thomistic 
epistemology, a part of metaphysics, cannot be united with a critique of 
knowledge that would destroy metaphysics. 

This study has the merit of giving us in English an introduction to the 
thorny question of the epistemology of St. Thomas that can be understood even 
by the uninitiated. It is beset, however, with the limitations imposed upon it by 
the demands of a popular lecture; at times general statements seem to lack 
sufficient substantiation and terms sometimes seem to be used without sufficient 
qualification. But a careful study of the notes appended to the text and 
especially an appeal to the article by the same author, “La Critique Neo- 
Thomiste est-elle Thomiste?” in Etudes et Recherches III (Ottawa), will dis- 
pel this impression and show the strength of the position he has undertaken to 
defend, even though many may not agree with his understanding of the prob- 
lem and his interpretation of St. Thomas. 


St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein. B. J. McMaAnHon. 





THE Grounp oF INDUCTION. By Donald Williams. Cambridge: Harvard 

University Press, 1947. Pp. 213. $3.00. 

The author conceives the problem of induction as the problem of the 
transition from particular to general propositions. His purpose is to solve the 
problem, and the whole interest and value of his work lies in the solution 
he proposes. His approach is purely logical. He does not consider it part 
of his business to give any account of the manner in which we arrive at 
particular propositions ; accordingly, he ignores the possibility that the ground 
of induction is prior to the transition from particular to general propositions 
and in the formation of the particular propositions themselves. Assuming 
particular propositions, he also assumes logic, in the sense of that term made 
familiar by symbolic logicians, and also mathematics, at least to the extent 
that mathematics are required for an elementary theory of probability. 

The substance of his argument is as follows: The problem of induction is 
solved, if it can be shown to be a valid procedure to affirm of a class what 
one knows from a sample of the class. But that procedure can be shown to 
be valid. Therefore, the problem of indvuction is solved. The major premise 
is assumed. The minor is established by showing that under the least favor- 
able conditions it is antecedently most probable that the composition of a 
sufficiently large sample will nearly match the composition of the total class. 

With regard to the proof of the minor, I believe the author to be correct. 
What he has to say on this aspect of the issue is a solid contribution that is 
worth knowing, namely, that logic and mathematics ground a probable 
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inference from a number of instances to the general case. Granting so much, 
I must also grant that the author has solved the problem of statistical induc- 
tion in cases in which the investigator wishes to know approximately what 
the chances are that the next M he meets will have the property P, provided 
that he knows nothing about M or P except what he has learnt from his 
sampling in this particular investigation. Granting so much, I must further 
grant that if the author can work out a satisfactory theory for the cumulation 
of probabilities, he will be able to extend his theory to solve the problem 
of statistical induction in cases in which the investigator possesses more knowl- 
edge about M and Pt is involved in the work of sampling, provided that 
this further knowledge is of the type that sampling is. 

The author acknowledges the limitations of his work on p. 162. On p. 161 
there is an admission that shows that the title ought to have read not The 
Ground but A Ground of Induction. But in general he writes, not merely 
without the perspective of such limitations, but as though any limitations 
were unreal or, if real, then only temporary. He brushes aside as a fancy of 
natural scientists, Hegelians, and schoolmen, the notion that a single instance 
is sufficient to warrant general conclusions and that resort is had to plural 
observations only to diminish the danger of error in the observation of the 
single instance (p. 122). But is it just a fancy, or is it a plain matter of 
fact? Scientific induction, in point of fact, is not a matter of taking a sufh- 
ciently large sample and generalizing through the premise that the composition 
of the sample matches the composition of the population. Scientific induction 
is constructed on the assumption that the single instance is a sufficient warrant 
and that plural observations are a necessary safeguard. Does Mr. Williams 
wish scientific procedure to cut off its excellent legs and use his excellent 
crutches? I do not think so. It just happened that Mr. Williams saw a 
vague resemblance between the problem of the transition from particular to 
general propositions and the problem of scientific induction, and another vague 
resemblance between the probability of statistical inference and the probability 
of scientific generalization. Since he had done some solid thinking with regard 
to statistical inference, he rewarded himself with a logical holiday and pro- 
ceeded to write rather brashly not only of statistical inference but of science 


and even philosophy. 
Christi Regis, Toronto. BERNARD J. F. LONERGAN. 


Locic ror THE Mi.uions. By A. E. Mander. New York: Philosophical 

Library, Inc., 1947. Pp. xi, 206. $3.00. 

This popularized presentation by a British psychologist of prescientific 
logic takes up in turn the problem of language (equivocal terms, abstract 
terms, etc.), the grounds for belief, observation, generalization, explanation, 
theories, deduction and the testing of beliefs. Belief and knowledge are 
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taken as synonyms. Italics, bold-face print, exclamation points and a pro- 
fessional enthusiasm indicate the tone of this “self-improvement” volume. 
The book is harmless, superficial and only occasionally silly. Very 
probably it is also of greater practical utility than most college courses in 
logic. 
Manhattan College. James V. MULLANEY. 


RELIGION 
THe IDEA OF CHRIST IN THE GospeELs. A Critical Essay. By George 

Santayana. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946. Pp. 266. $2.75. 

In Professor Santayana’s study of the Idea of Christ in the Gospels one can 
discover various influences which have had their part in producing the book. 
These are chiefly three. The first is modern biblical criticism. The second is 
a Catholic background and sympathy with the things of the Church. The 
third is his gifted poetic nature. 

The results of biblical criticism have been responsible for many of the 
author’s attitudes. This is clear from his view of the origin of the Gospel 
accounts. For the sacred writers the “criterion of truth is not evidence or 
probability: it is congruity with the faith, fittingness, significance, edification. 
Things have been ordered by God as it is beautiful that they should be or- 
dered ; and it is on this ground that true reports are to be distinguished from 
false ones” (p. 4+). Accretions were unconsciously made to the original events, 
he believes. ‘Preachers, prophets and evangelists would conspire to put into 
the mouth of Christ whatever words their inspiration thought to be worthy of 
him: the more memorable and impressive of these words would be retained 
and repeated; and the idea of Christ would grow and solidify in the minds 
of the faithful under the control of the very faith that evoked it” (p. 21). 
Thus it was that the disciples “transformed their recollections of the historical 
Jesus into the religious idea of Christ, a divine redeemer, an infallible teacher, 
a knower and lover of each individual soul” (p. 60). Then Santayana re- 
marks: “This development may be attributed by the scoffer to the avid imagi- 
nation of poor ignorant and starving souls; but it will be attributed by 
these souls themselves to divine inspiration” (p. 60). Others who are not 
scofters will consider such an explanation of the origin of the Gospels un- 
satisfactory because unhistorical. 

In line with modern biblical criticism is the author’s estimate of Christ. 
Our Lord is said to be God only in an Arian sense. In the Gospels Christ 
“is descended from heaven superhuman and the son of God, yet not quite 
God. To have called him God absolutely would have sounded blasphemous: 
it is done only once or twice in an explanatory or veiled manner, balanced 
by continual insistence on the subordination of the Son to the Father” (p. 
165). Because the union of Christ with God is only by knowledge and 
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love, the Savior is said to be the model of all men. ‘God exists in Christ, 
then, because Christ knows and loves God: and as knowledge and love have 
degrees, nothing prevents God from entering in some measure into any of 
us” (p. 250). 

The second influence noticeable in the volume is a Catholic background 
and a distinct leaning toward Catholic tenets and practices. “St. Thomas 
Aquinas is quoted, and so is Dante. An inspiring paragraph is devoted to the 
Mother of God and the Scriptural basis is presented for her vow of virgin- 
ity. At times objections are presented and solved in scholastic form. 

Yet Professor Santayana is far from being a Catholic. Thus, he thinks 
“if we analyzed the notion of creation, as it was not meant to be analyzed” 
it would suppose pre-existing matter (p. 30). God is not absolute. “He and 
his power . . . are one element working at present victoriously amongst 
other elements. If in our enthusiasm we proclaim him to be absolute, we 
are unwittingly introducing into our conception of him an element that 
will undermine that conception and our whole religious faith” (pp. 189-90). 

While there is much evidence of study of Catholic theology and philos- 
ophy I do not find that Catholic Scripture has left much of a trace on the 
book. 

In the second part of the book the author considers the validity of the Idea 
of Christ for all men, even for those not Christians. Since Santayana has 
assumed a Pelagian standard in judging the teaching of Christ, and as the 
supernatural does not destroy but ennobles the natural, it is not difficult to 
find many points which have validity for all men. Anima naturaliter chris- 
tiana. 

The third great influence noticeable in the work is the author’s poetic 
nature. This is the key to the volume’s strength and weakness. The author 
writes beautifully, imaginatively, movingly, with a rich, musical prose which 
almost carries away the reader on the full tide of its rhetoric until it seems 
impolite to ask feebly, “All this is very beautiful, but is it true?” Perhaps 
the author would reply, “Quite irrelevant. If a doctrine produces good fruit, 
why question whether it is true or not?” That is the sense in which I un- 
derstand the following citation: 

[Criticism] of the Gospels requires a certain warmth of fancy, and a certain 
sympathy with /a fonction fabulatrice: which is not idle dreaming, but dramatic 
divination of potentialities latent in human nature. As in poetry, so in religion, the 
question whether the events described have actually occurred is trivial and irrelevant. 
Anything may occur in infinite time. The question is what light it would kindle 
within us, if it happened to happen. Facts matter little for the spirit except for what 
they mean to the heart. Whether the Christian faith is true is a momentous question 
for science and history, because it affects the conditions under which men must 
live and their destiny; but the spiritual value of the idea of Christ does not depend 
on its having been already realised in fact but on the depth to which it sounds the 
ultimate vocation of every living being (p. 173-4). 
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While the book may not find great acclaim among students of Scripture, 
it will appeal to those who delight in the attempt of a modern thinker to 
present a philosophy of life in which matter from the Gospels has been bor- 
rowed to fill out the poet’s pattern. 

Weston College, Mass. , Joun J. Coins. 


THEOLOGY AND SANITy. By F. J. Sheed. New York: Sheed & Ward, 

1946. Pp. 401. $3.00. 

At the outset, Mr. Sheed leaves no place for doubt concerning his purpose 
in this book. It is to teach—as he states in a brief foreword which is itself 
an index as well to the flexible style he uses throughout. But he further makes 
plain that his concern is primarily with man’s intellect rather than his 
will. Admitting that the latter is more important in living a Catholic life, 
he rightly stresses that the work of the intellect—‘‘to know, to understand, 
to see”—is necessary because the health of the intellect—sanity—is essential 
to the right and full performance of the will. This sanity, in actuality related 
very explicitly to theology as the book’s title indicates, is defined as “living 
mentally in the real world,” or (another of Mr. Sheed’s lucid definitions) 
seeing God, the universe and every part of it as “the Church sees” them. 
Theology and Sanity then proposes an exposition aimed to win understanding 
of this tremendous subject. In this objective, Mr. Sheed has admirably 
succeeded. 

To his book he has brought not only his own knowledge but also the 
necessary technique to explain in cogent terms the many ramifications of 
Catholicism. Obviously his treatment is authoritarian where doctrine is 
concerned; but at the same time, covering subject matter that is the home 
ground of the theologian, he has brought a new, often startling, freshness. 
This quality lies basically in the line of his argumentation and in the 
crispness and down-to-earthness of his style. Occasionally one might wish 
that Mr. Sheed had abandoned certain pedagogic mannerisms—for example, 
frequent references to his pattern of development typified in such phrases 
as “We shall see in a later chapter” or ‘as we have seen earlier.” Yet at 
every point his solicitude to have his readers intellectually keep pace with 
him is evident and he always selects his terms and frames his sentences so 
that readers, irrespective of their previous knowledge of theology, do not have 
to grapple with their meaning. Because of these facts, Theology and Sanity 
is of inestimable value to the layman and perhaps not without value to the 
theologian, particularly to those who teach. Of the innumerable facets to 
Catholic truth, Mr. Sheed examines many that are not often noted or 
emphasized. And the manner of his exposition is itself a model which the 
theological teacher might well explore, for it presupposes no familiarity with 
either theological or philosophic terminology. 
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This does not mean that Theology and Sanity is altogether easy reading. 
What the author primarily demands of his readers is attention and it may 
be work for the individual to supply this. But Mr. Sheed makes it clear 
that to attain the sanity on which he dwells is itself work, the special work 
of man in advancing toward his salvation, “for sanity points straight to- 
wards sanctity.” The first two chapters, called “Preliminary,” are an excel- 
lent preparation for the book’s three parts, entitled “God,” “Creation” 
and “Oneself,” and a potent inducement to the intellectual application 
readers must make. These may take heart, after hearing so much about a 
people’s average fourteen-year-old mentality, in the statement that “in- 
tellect . . . is a piece of standard human equipment like a nose. But the 
plain truth about most of us is that we have let our intellects sink into a con- 
dition in which they have neither the muscles nor the energy nor the right 
habits for the job, nor an effective inclination towards it.” Mr. Sheed con- 
siders as part of his job the establishment of that inclination and begins very 
adroitly to demonstrate the need to put imagination, which caters to intellec- 
tual sloth, ‘‘firmly in its place.” This leads to his postulation of precise and 
effectual guides to comprehension, in so far as this is possible for the human 
intellect, of the entire sweep of divine truths. For this and many other 
reasons, Theology and Sanity is a unique book, one which carries a special 
reward for the reader, one that will and should be read and reread so that 
the supreme Reality, God, may uninterruptedly become a light to the mind. 

New York, N. Y. JoHN GILLAND Bruninl. 


THe Luminous Trait. By Rufus M. Jones. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1947. Pp. ix, 165. $2.00. 

Dr. Jones continues his portrayal of the life of the spirit in a book which 
brings together such diverse persons as St. Paul and Erasmus, St. John and 
the post-Reformation ‘Spiritual Reformers,’ Clement of Alexandria and 
William Law, Catherine of Siena and his own son who died at the age of 
eleven, St. Francis of Assisi and Horace Bushnell of Hartford, Hugh of St. 
Victor and Phillips Brooks. The author’s admiration for those who, he be- 
lieves, have had the mystic light is quite extraordinary. The materialism 
of our times prompts him to recall his fellow men to the spiritual fire that 
was in the lives of these people and made them molders of their age. He 
reveals his own indebtedness to such men as Emerson and William James for 
his long interest in the subject of mysticism. 

There can be no doubt about the power of faith and contemplation and 
love; any normal Christian should know their value. Neither can there be 
any doubt about the worth of a deep interior life. But Christian history has 
sorely proven that unguided and uninformed sallies into what one believes is 
the mystical can lead to strange aberrations and presumptions which some- 
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times take a very narrow view of the fullness of Christianity. The author 
shows his predilection for the Invisible Church and an apparent disregard if 
not contempt for the external means which were instituted by the Christ, 
whom he surely loves, for the salvation of mankind. His choice of people 
after the Reformation reveals persons who wished to restore the truly 
spiritual, the primitive Christianity, the only real spiritual life and they had 
little time for or understanding of dogmas, creeds, sacraments and external 
organization. One can proclaim, as sincerely as Dr. Jones, that Love is the 
ruling spirit of Christianity without destroying the clear institutions of Christ, 
as Dr. Jones seems to think must be done and as his Quaker forebears did. 

In this field of mysticism one needs a very precise vocabulary which is not 
found in the book. There is a complaint against what is called the via 
negativa and a plea for the way of affirmation. There are several misun- 
derstandings in the author’s judgments on the via negativa. He says that the 
via negativa asserts “that God is an abstract, quality-less Reality, a ‘naughted’ 
Being, unknown and essentially unknowable” (p. 14), and to prove his 
point he lumps together Philo, Huxley, Eckhart, Denis the Areopagite and 
a text from the Upanishad. I have never read a Catholic mystic for whom 
God was such as described by Dr. Jones—mystic union with God in Cath- 
olicism is not Nirvana. The author also says with regard to the via negativa 
that it means: “‘Naught the self, stop thinking, give up reason, deny desire, 
cease to will the particular, attain detachment” (p. 11). If any Catholic 
mystic proposed some of these things, such a one would be a heretic. How- 
ever, no genuine Catholic mystic will ever soft-pedal the strong ascetical 
doctrine of self-denial. Had Dr. Jones understood the teaching on original 
sin and its effects he would have understood the richer, profounder meaning 
of his so-called via negativa and would realize that a via affirmativa not 
tounded on a via purgativa is a very treacherous path to tread, often leading 
to Pantheism or Quietism. The via negativa does not mean, as the author 
thinks, the annihilation of the personal either in God or man. 

It is not clear from the book whether the Holy Spirit is the Third Person 
of the Blessed Trinity (p. 41). At times one doubts if the author considers 
Christ the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity—he says the Word took on 
“human personality” (p. 35), which is very obscure language. For Dr. Jones, 
the author of the fourth Gospel is not John, Apostle and son of Zebedee, but 
some John strongly under the influence of St. Paul. I fear the author does 
not know the teaching of the Latin Church on faith (p. 53). It is inter- 
esting to read that the Christianity taught by Clement of Alexandria dropped 
out of sight to appear at a much later time, probably in the post-Reformation 
period (p. 54). Incidentally, Hugh of St. Victor, so admired by Dr. Jones, 
was one of the early organizers of scholasticism, which Dr. Jones would cer- 
tainly look upon as “‘subtleties” (p. 95). There are many little barbs in the 
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book against the old traditional Church and some irreverences about the beliefs 
of Roman Catholics who “might be God’s dear children” (p. 161). The 
book evidences Dr. Jones’s high regard for the mystics, but there are other 
ways to God. 

Weston College, Mass. Epwarp L. Murpny. 


Major TRENDS IN JEWISH Mysticism. By Gershom G. Scholem. New 

York: Schocken Books, 1947. Pp. 454. $5.50. 

In this book the student of Judaism will find a scientific analysis of certain 
mystic movements which have arisen in postbiblical Judaism from the days of 
the Mishnah to the age of modern Hasidism in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The author is thoroughly familiar with the sources and the litera- 
ture, and appraises the phenomena with the trained scholarly mind of a 
psychologist and historian. Those interested in abnormal psychology, Judaism, 
and the history of religions will be amply repaid for the labor which they will 
have to expend upon this book. The doctrine or mental attitude current in 
each group is not easy to determine or to formulate; for its protagonists 
frequently were illogical thinkers, more concerned with discovering and pro- 
posing a novel way of finding union with the deity than with the reasonable- 
ness of the means which they advocated. Moreover, the adherents of a 
particular group were not always in unanimous agreement. Finally, the 
sources of their beliefs, their relation to the past, and their subsequent in- 
fluence upon later generations are not always clear and require considerable 
acumen and weighing of possibilities. The author, like a true scholar, has 
endeavored to investigate and ponder all these factors, with the result that the 
book is difficult reading at times. Nevertheless, he has produced a series of 
valuable discussions which cannot be slighted by anyone who is working in 
this field. 

The information which the author provides is rich and varied: a general 
treatment of Jewish mysticism, Merkebah mysticism and Jewish gnosticism, 
Medieval Hasidism, Prophetic Kabbalism, the Zohar, Isaac Luria and his 
School, Sabbatianism and Polish Hasidism. In all these movements one 
recognizes a tremendous urge of the Jewish soul for intimate relations with 
God. This certainly commands our respect and admiration. Some of the 
devotees of these mystic trends undoubtedly had extraordinary psychic ex- 
periences. But these cannot be termed true mysticism. The ideas propounded 
about God are not in harmony with the Scriptures and are not in accord 
with the majesty and dignity of the Supreme Being. It is easy to see, there- 
fore, why they were opposed by orthodox Judaism and why they failed to 
produce the spiritual results which their founders hoped to attain. They are 
vagaries of theological speculation which could not withstand the test of time 
and reason and were doomed to extinction. Of all the groups examined, 
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Hasidism, both ancient and modern, appears to be the most attractive, since 
it inculcated the practice of the moral virtues. But both forms of Hasidism 
were tainted with magical practices; the medieval variety also incorporated 
some of the errors of Philo and Plato. 

Catholic University. MICHAEL J. GRUENTHANER. 


Our Lapy or FAtima. By William Thomas Walsh. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. ix, 227. $2.75. 

This is a beautiful story beautifully told. It is the story of how Our 
Lady appeared to three children in the mountains of Portugal near Fatima 
in 1917. 

How else could it be told but beautifully? I can think of about ten ways. 

The author might have tried to show what a good advocate he was, or 
what a scholar. Or he might have fancied himself as an historian who could 
outdo novelists. He might have argued us off our feet, or impressed the 
unbelievers with how objective he was. He might have infused the story with 
the fragrance of the mint that grew in the fields near to the tree above 
which appeared Our Lady, or made it reek with the scent of the cabbages that 
also grew near it. There were plenty of ways to spoil the story. 

William Thomas Walsh perceived the import of the apparitions some 
years back, but he did not tell the story of them until he owned the story, 
or rather until the story owned him. To that end, he read all the records 
that were published, and then went to Portugal to read the records that 
were not. He interviewed the only surviving witness of the apparitions, Lucia, 
in her convent of St. Dorothy in Spain. He made himself familiar with the 
scene of the wonders, that is the upland near Fatima, the Cova da Iria, 
where the rigid rocks of Portugal came to the surface to be under the sky, 
and where the sheep nibbled the arid pasture, and where the arms of the 
windmills turned in the wind. When the story had taken shape in his mind, 
he gave it to us. 

The beautiful story is thus so beautifully told, that few there are who, 
if they read the book, will not feel that they were present at the apparitions, 
and that they have kneeled on Portugal’s red earth many times. 

It is characteristic of the apparitions of Our Lady that those who witness 
them have extraordinary memory of all that happened in them. We have 
not seen the apparitions of Fatima, but, because of the beauty of this book, 
we have approached so near them that we too cannot forget. 

Because of the beauty of this book, we can realize without being sermonized 
on it, what the children could not help realizing, even without being talked 
to about it, the importance to man and to all men of what they saw and heard. 

William Thomas Walsh has never written a better book. Few in our age 
have written a book so momentous. 

South Natick, Mass. DANIEL SARGENT. 
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CATECHETICAL DocuMENTs OF Pope Pius X. Translated and edited with 
a biographical note by Reverend Joseph B. Collins, $.S. Introduction by 
Most Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., Bishop of Kansas City. Paterson, 
N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1946. Pp. Ixviii, 204. $2.00. 

The 1946 convention of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine was dedi- 
cated in a special way to the memory of the saintly pope, Pius X. Appositely 
timed for the convention was this collection of the long list of catechetical 
documents that have earned that Pontiff the title ‘Pope of Christian Doctrine.’ 
Father Collins, $.S., the translator and editor, is assistant professor of 
catechetics at the Catholic University of America, and he is likewise the 
capable director of the Confraternity’s national center at Washington, D.C. 
Bishop O’Hara, who introduces the volume, is chairman of the Episcopal 
Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

The core of the volume is the English translation, in chronological suc- 
cession, of thirty-five documents from the pen of Pope Pius X which originally 
appeared in Latin, Italian and French. Twenty-two of these documents are 
directly pertinent to Christian Doctrine in their entirety and so are translated 
and printed in full. The twenty-third reproduces the provisions for cate- 
chetical instruction from the Code of Canon Law; in each case the canon is 
transcribed in Latin’and an English summary follows it. Appropriately 
these provisions of the code are included among the catechetical acts of Pius X, 
since the code itself was so largely the work of his pontificate. ‘Twelve 
documents, numbers twenty-four to thirty-five, inclusive, consist of passages 
pertinent to Christian doctrine that the author has extracted from documents 
whose primary subject was something other than catechetical teaching. 

The twenty-two documents that are directly pertinent to catechetical work 
include the pontift’s encyclical Acerbo Nimis, his decrees on the age of First 
Holy Communion and on the Frequent Reception of Holy Communion, many 
letters to bishops throughout the world, especially on the occasion of national 
catechetical congresses; his justly famous and beautiful allocution to the first 
communicants of France on their visit to Rome; the catechetical regulations 
of the Roman vicariate; and the catechetical documents of various Roman 
congregations issued during his pontificate and bearing his approval. 

The documentary sections of the work are preceded by an extended bio- 
graphical note which emphasizes Pius X’s work for the spread of effective 
catechetical teaching. The biography effectively high-lights the outstanding 
importance of Pius X in the apostolate of teaching Christian doctrine, shows 
the development of his catechetical ideas and indicates the providence that 
guided the circumstances of his life so as to prepare for the Universal Church 
a Pontiff who could speak, organize and direct from personal experience and 
knowledge the basic work of instruction in Christian Doctrine. 

Fordham University. Joun F. Dwyer. 
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KEEPERS OF THE Eucuarist. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. William Schaefers. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1946. Pp. ix, 157. $2.50. 

Several well-known systematic treatises on spirituality enjoy wide circula- 
tion among priests, but the application of spiritual truths to the actual life of 
the priest is largely left for the retreat master, conference preacher and the 
private meditation of the individual priest. The fewness of little books that 
will supplement the distracted meditation of the busy priest and supply in- 
spiration and warning between retreats and conferences makes this present 
volume doubly welcome. 

Regular readers of Emmanuel, organ of the Priests’ Eucharistic League, 
will know the author and will recognize many of the chapters. For those 
who are not readers of that priestly periodical, the real treat is in store. The 
author has been a pastor, hospital chaplain and retreat master; the chapters 
reveal that he knows priests wisely and sympathetically, in themselves and in 
the circumstances of their lives. He knows also the priesthood, the privileged, 
supernatural vocation of men who stand before God for men and offer sacri- 
fice for sin. His pages burn with a bright and tempered zeal to keep or bring 
each priest close to perfect priesthood. 

Fordham University. JoHN F. Dwyer. 


SCIENCE 


Essays IN SCIENCE AND PHILosopHy. By Alfred North Whitehead. New 

York: Philosophical Library, 1947. Pp. vi, 348. $4.75. 

The essays collected together in this book were published between 1911 
and 1941 and range through such diverse topics as autobiography, history, 
sociology, philosophy, education, science and mathematics. They present a 
good cross section of the later writings of A. N. Whitehead and show well 
the breadth and vigor of his thought. The individual essays rarely fail to 
throw a new light upon the topic discussed. 

“Autobiographical Notes,” “Memories” and “The Education of an English- 
man” are of a personal character. The clear simple style, the interest shown 
in all things human, and the significant incidents narrated make these pleasing 
reading. “England and the Narrow Seas” studies the effect on English char- 
acter and European history of the “Narrow Seas” that bound the Straits of 
Dover. “An Appeal to Sanity” is a rather penetrating study of the world 
scene written on the eve of World War II. 

The remainder of the essays are almost equally partitioned among phil- 
osophy, education, and science (including mathematics). The first set is made 
up of “Immortality,” “Mathematics and the Good,” “Process and Reality,” 
“John Dewey and His Philosophy,” “Analysis of Meaning,” and “Uniformity 
and Contingency.” In general, these presuppose for their full understanding 
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a knowledge of Whitehead’s system of thought. Because he employs very 
ordinary words in very precise technical senses, the reading is not always easy. 
Although his complete thought on each of the subjects has to be sought out- 
side this volume, the reader is amply rewarded by the deep insights that 
occasionally flash upon him. 

The essays on education form possibly the most valuable group in this vol- 
ume. Here again the value is in the insights, experienced through a long 
life of keen interest, noted by a mind sensitive to distinguish the essential 
from the accidental, and beautifully expressed. ‘These essays are: ‘““The Study 
of the Past—Its Uses and its Dangers,” ‘Education and Self Education,” 
“Mathematics and Liberal Education,” ‘Science in General Education,” 
“Historical Changes,” and “Harvard: The Future.” 

There are two nontechnical articles on science, “The First Physical Syn- 
thesis” and “Einstein’s Theory.” The first gives an account of the Newtonian 
synthesis with emphasis on the significance of Galileo; the second is a popular 
presentation and criticism, written for the Times Educational Supplement in 
1920, of the then fairly new theory of relativity. The other essays are more 
technical. “Indication, Classes, Number, Validation” is a memoir published 
in 1934 offering additions and improvement to the theory of “Principia 
Mathematica.” The three essays, “Axioms of Geometry,” “Mathematics” 
and “Non-Euclidian Geometry’’ were written for the eleventh edition of 
Encyclopedia Britannica (1911) and are excellent, although rather com- 
pressed, syntheses of these topics as they existed at that date. 

Loyola College, Montreal. R. Eric O’Connor. 


UnitE eT Vie. Esquisse d’une Biophilosophie. By Jules Carles. Paris: 

Beauchesne et Ses Fils, 1946. Pp. 235. 

The volume embraces an introduction, nine chapters of text matter, also an 
appendix which includes a conclusion and an extensive bibliography besides 
a list of authors, an index, and a table of contents. It is the work of a scholar 
who has admirably integrated the facts and theories of the natural sciences 
with the metaphysical principles from which they cannot logically be 
divorced. Emphasis is on unity, particularly the unity which characterizes 
the living organism. 

In his introduction the author says: 

The central idea, the essential point which biology reveals to us seems to be the 
fundamental unity of the living being. This characteristic aspect will orientate our 
researches and constitute the subject of this study. The unity of the living being is 
therefore very real, original, characteristic, and distinct from all other unities which 
we encounter in the material world or which are the fruit of our work. ... 

Since analysis leads to nothing acceptable we shall try to discern the forces which 
assure coherence by following the line of philosophy which will give an acceptable 
and logical solution to this problem of life, as it presents itself to us in the middle 


of the twentieth century. 
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A simple translation of a few passages from the text will probably indi- 
cate the steady, healthy pulse of the book better than any general summary 
which it might be possible to make in a necessarily brief review: 


We cannot admit that the harmonious development of an organism is the fruit of 
happy chance. The problem is not resolved through a precise center of operation 
which maintains each element in its place and regulates its activity, moderating it or 
even overstimulating it, giving origin to or dispensing with a need in order to com- 
pensate for a weakness or an amputation. Synthesis remains therefore in suspense 
and this road leads no further than the others (p. 103). >. . 

Let us abandon definitely the analytic method which can instruct us about the 
chemistry of the living being but not about its life. We shall consider this dissociable 
assemblage from disparate materials and ask what is the secret of their coherence 
and what is the nature of their union (p. 105)... . 

Numerous are the biologists for whom every aspect more or less spiritual is 
repugnant and they pretend to content themselves with the material point of view 
alone (p. 108). 

In his summary of the distinctions in the various levels of unity which he 
has presented and analyzed in the text, the author closes thus: 


Above all, the moral order testifies to the unifying role of life. The peace of a good 
conscience attests to a constant equilibrium and an established unity wherein nothing 
is out of harmony. ... The hero or the saint is he who, without hesitation, sets out 
deliberately toward the highest unification joyously on the road for the great adven- 
ture. ... 

It is a person, that being in whose bosom there is a self-asserting dynamism, a 
unifying force, who, in spite of obstacles, goes continuously forward toward his unal- 
terable ideal. And the life which is the most beautiful and, at the same time the 
most true, is the one which will realize the most pure unity (p. 222). 


Unité et Vie is a book which this reviewer would like very much to see 


in a faithful English translation. 
Rosary College. SistER Mary Evtiten O'HANLON. 





A SciENTIst’s APPROACH TO RELIGION. By Carl Wallace Miller. New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. vii, 127. $2.00. 

The preface of this book tells us that “it is an effort to restate the essentials 
of Christian thinking for the benefit of those who feel the need to appraise 
the extent of the conflict between tradition and modern thought.” Though 
not stated explicitly we judge from reading that the conflict exists between 
traditional, Protestant religious thought and modern science. This conflict 
has arisen from a popular misconception that in the physical sciences one may 
find the answers to all the cosmic problems, which was the attitude of the 
scientist of the past century. The twentieth-century scientist has learned the 
error of this position, and now by a judicious choice of the best elements in 
science and religion we may create a true Christian culture and avoid pure 


secularism. 
The pattern of the book is closely allied to the title in that Dr. Miller 
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in many cases introduces a religious topic by a discussion of a scientific theory 
or law and tries to parallel the two. Just as in the scientific method of theory 
and experiment based on experience we build up a system of scientific knowl- 
edge so also our spiritual values of our idea of God and religion have been 
developed through experience; or again the author considers sin as a violation 
of social relations analogous to a violation of the Second Law of Thermo- 
dynamics. 

Another feature of this work is the almost exclusive interpretation of 
religion in terms of social relationships. In the discussion of the Trinity, 
Christ is not recognized as a divine Person but “the fountainhead of a body 
of spiritual truth that has already gone far toward revolutionizing human 
relationships.” The love of our neighbor, consequent on the love of God, is 
a counsel to sympathetic adjustment with our social environment based on 
the interdependence of the members of society. And so for many other 
questions wherein Dr. Miller considers religion more in the relations of 
man to man rather than in the relations of man to God. In all this the author 
is manifestly devout and reverent in his attitude toward religion, which 
would indicate a sound training in his own faith. He is sincerely desirous to 
see religious motives play a more important role in the lives of man if only 
for the social benefits to be derived from their influence on human activity. 
We cannot but regret the omission of such essential elements as revelation 
and the supernatural in his approach to religion. 

Many men of science have in recent years been directing their thoughts 
along these lines. Not all of his colleagues would agree with Dr. Miller 
in his close parallelism between religious and scientific concepts. Max 
Planck, for example, leans to the view that religious doctrines are outside the 
field of science and must be founded on a different basis. And more rightly 
so, since scientific theories are established on human experience and are con- 
sequently changeable and changing. To set religion on the same foundation 
is equivalent to denying the absolute in this field. For, it then depends on a 
“working hypothesis” whose value may be only temporary and may change 
from generation to generation. We believe that this is the reason why some 
modern scientists are seeking a “non-scientific” formulation of religious 





































doctrines. 
Weston College, Mass. JosePH P. KEtty. 










On UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE: An Historical Approach. By James B. 
Conant. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947. Pp. xv, 145. $2.00. 
This book is the publication of Dr. Conant’s lectures delivered at Yale 

University, sponsored by the Terry Lectures Foundation. While Dr. Conant 

was Chairman of the National Defense Research Committee he noted many 

instances of the failure of nonscientists to appraise properly a scientific prob- 
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lem, “not because of the layman’s lack of scientific knowledge or his failure to 
comprehend the technical jargon of the scientist [but] to a large degree 
because of his fundamental ignorance of what science can or cannot accom- 
a 

The book suggests a course of study which will give the layman an insight 
into the tactics and strategy of science as distinguished from mere accumula- 
tion of information about science. This study is intended to give an apprecia- 
tion of the methods by which science is now advancing. The author disclaims 
any intention of drawing up a syllabus of a college course or a manual for in- 
structors. He proposes for development into a course the consideration of an 
important aspect of science essential to its understanding. He lays the ground- 
work of such a course, giving several full and detailed examples of how it 
should be developed. 

He illustrates the greatness of science by considering a characteristic which 
he makes the very definition of science. He defines science as that portion of 
accumulative knowledge in which new concepts are continuously developing 
from experiment and observation and lead to further experimentation. To 
use his phrase, “Science, almost by definition, moves ahead.” He proposes 
for consideration a study of “the tactics and strategy of science.” In accord- 
ance with the subtitle, this study is made by means of case histories. 

The author cites the criteria he would use in selecting appropriate case 
histories: illustration of the difficulties attending advances in science, the role 
of new techniques, the development of new concepts and new generalizations 
from experiment and observation. 

In Understanding Science, we see the intellectual giants of bygone cen- 
turies groping and stumbling through the thickets of erroneous observation 
and unconscious prejudice, making advances which we might be tempted to 
belittle or even to pity as we see them stopping short at the very threshold of 
a great discovery. The book properly evaluates these successes and “failures.” 
Failure in 150 years to apply Jean Rey’s early seventeenth-century discovery 
to forming a correct picture of the nature of combustion does not argue to 
stupidity on the part of experimental philosophers of the day. For Dr. 
Conant, it merely illustrates that in the complex affairs of science the formula- 
tion of a new conceptual scheme is not brought about by failure to accommo- 
date a single fact to a useful conceptual scheme already intrenched in the 
minds of scientists. 

We see the great scientists of any age vigorously pursuing their investiga- 
tions while they keep the unsolved riddles in mind, adopting new techniques 
and instruments, introducing new ideas regardless of difficulty of reconciling 
them with observations or alleged observations. Study of these examples of 
alertness, painstaking labor, and intellectual courage should inspire and em- 
bolden others in their attempt to advance knowledge, 
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The author, however, does not put a halo over progress. He is careful to 
show that progress in accumulative knowledge is not a measure of the in- 
fluence of a subject in human affairs. He has described the glories of science 
with moderation and circumspection. Not hesitating to cede first place in 
importance to another branch of learning, he nevertheless clearly demon- 
strates that science makes a great contribution to our culture quite apart from 
the material benefits given us. 

The case histories, presupposing little knowledge of science, draw upon the 
work of Torricelli, Pascal, and Boyle in the study of gases; upon the work 
of Galvani and Volta in the study of current electricity; and upon the work 
of Priestley and Lavoisier in the study of combustion. 

These old investigations are set forth in such an enlivened fashion that they 
will be read with great interest. 

Pages 111-145 are devoted to notes, bibliography, and an analytical index. 
W oodstock College, Md. Simon C. KirscuH. 


ADVANCES IN ENZYMOLOGY AND RELATED SUBJECTS OF BIOCHEMISTRY. 
Volume VI. Edited by F. F. Nord. New York: Interscience Publishers, 
Inc., 1946. Pp. x, 563. $6.50. 

Because biochemical literature has for some time exceeded the bounds where 
even a specialist can keep abreast of progress in the neighboring domains of 
his own field by reading the original publications, and the scanning of abstracts 
is a somewhat tedious occupation, publications like Advances in Enzymology 
which contain critical reviews of selected topics written by experts are of 
increasingly great importance to modern science and are very popular with the 
experimental workers in biology and biochemistry. 

The editor for several years published the “Ergebnisse der Enzymfor- 
schung” in Germany, and since 1941 has edited these Advances which are 
now in their sixth year, and he has always found distinguished contributors. 
The articles cover a very wide field; the principle is successfully followed of 
varying each year the individual topics and of presenting the whole field of 
enzymology over a longer period. 

Twelve contributors, in articles from fifteen to ninety pages in length, 
summarize critically the pertinent facts of nearly two thousand original 
publications. It is of course impossible to give here a review of these reviews. 
Most of them deal with enzymology in the strict sense, while others cover 
“related subjects” like the altered metabolism of muscle in diseases (C. L. 
Hoagland), or the functions of a vitamin, tocopherol (by Hickman and 
Harris). This reviewer prefers the papers dealing more strictly with en- 
zymology. Although it may be surmised that pathological deviations have 
their origin in disturbances of enzymatic mechanisms, and likewise that all 
vitamins function as the reactive group of enzymes, as is definitely known for 
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some of them, our ignorance in these cases, where such a relationship is only 
surmised, indicates that they have not reached the stage where they can be 
successfully treated as a part of enzymology. 

The greater part of the contributions, however, deal with aspects of enzy- 
mology itself, either fundamental aspects or such topics as are of importance 
for agriculture, medicine, or industry. E. F. Gale deals with “Bacterial 
amino acid carboxylases.” There exist five such enzymes for five different 
amino acids and a common coenzyme for all of them. This was recently 
identified as pyridoxal-phosphate; its relationship to pyridoxine and other 
derivatives is also discussed. M. G. Sevag in his review of ‘“‘Enzyme problems 
in relation to chemotherapy, adaptation, mutations, resistance and immunity” 
covers an enormous field, which has attracted the interest of bacteriologists, 
geneticists, and immunologists as well as of biochemists. This is especially 
true for the adaptive enzymes: yeast under conditions where it cannot grow 
can nevertheless adapt itself slowly to fermentation of galactose or melibiose if 
it is for some time exposed to these sugars. Because genetic adaptation, 
mutation and natural selection are ruled out, an “adaptive enzyme” must be 
postulated. Sevag’s reasons for criticizing this concept do not seem quite 
convincing, and in the case where a more complex mechanism is involved, it 
would nevertheless depend on enzymes which develop under the influence of 
their substrate. 

D. W. Woolley discusses in greater detail one of Sevag’s subjects in his 
article on “Biological antagonism between structurally related compounds.” 
Although the finer mechanism of the competitive inhibitions (and sometimes 
activations) is somewhat capricious and no general rule can be given as to 
which chemical groups compete with each other and why, the principle itself 
seems now firmly established that chemotherapeutic agents compete with 
indispensable natural substances of vitamin character, to which they are 
analogous. For example, the sulfonamides compete with p-amino-benzoic acid, 
which is an essential vitamin for the growth of many bacteria. 

Two reviews are concerned with phosphorylation. V. A. Engelhardt, of 
Moscow, in “Adenosinetriphosphatase properties of myosin,” discusses the 
evidence, first put forward by himself, that this enzyme is identical with the 
muscle protein myosin which, as is known, is also the contractile protein. 
This idea has very interesting implications for the theory of muscle contrac- 
tion, but because the evidence is of a negative character, consisting of vain 
attempts to separate the enzyme from myosin, it cannot be taken as conclusive. 
F. Lipmann discusses ‘Acetyl phosphate,” the very important intermediary 
discovered by him some years ago. This subject has further grown in interest 
since the discovery of several bacterial mechanisms in which the energy-rich 
phosphate bond of acetyl phosphate supplies the energy for CO, assimilation, 
as in the reversible “phosphoroclastic reaction” : acetyl phosphate + H, + CO, 
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= pyruvate + phosphate. On the other hand, the suggestive idea that acety- 
lations in the animal body would generally go by the pathway of acetyl phos- 
phate has so far resisted all attempts to prove it experimentally and must 
perhaps be abandoned. 

Among the remaining articles, “Microbial assimilations,” by Clifton, 
“Chemical changes in the harvested tobacco leaf,” by W. G. Frankenburg, 
“Actions of amylase,” by R. H. Hopkins, ““The Amylases of wheat and their 
significance in milling and baking technology,” by W. F. Geddes, the review 
by R. H. Hopkins deserves special commendation. Although it deals in great 
part with practical applications it is also revealing to the pure biochemist. The 
two known amylases, called alpha and beta-amylase, both break alpha- 
glucosidic linkages in starch. But the beta-amylase bites off maltosidic link- 
ages piecemeal, starting from the nonreducing end of the chain of glucosidic 
links and stopping just before a branching of this chain. The alpha-amylose 
breaks many linkages at once over the total length of the chain, also between 
points of branching, and produces dextrins of low molecular weight. This 
allows important conclusions regarding the chemical configuration of the 
components of starch, amylose and amylopectin, as well as of the dextrins 
formed during the enzymatic process. 

This volume, as well as its predecessors, is of great usefulness for the ex- 
perimental biochemist and for those engaged in medical, agricultural and 
industrial research in the domain of enzymology. 

Univ. of Pennsylvania School of Medicine. Otto MEYERHOF. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Tue Natura Law. A Study in Legal and Social History and Philosophy. 
By Heinrich A. Rommen. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1947. Pp. xi, 
290. $4.00. 

Writing in 1942, Dean Pound noted that “something like a resurrection of 
natural law is going on the world over” and that “philosophical jurisprudence 
which was all but extinct fifty years ago has revived and taken the lead in the 
present century.” The book under review in a unique example of that revival. 
It is a translation by Thomas R. Hanley, O.S.B., of the author’s Die ewige 
Wiederkehr des Naturrechts written and published in Germany in 1936, 
while the author was under continual surveillance of the Nazi police. The 
English version is a revised and enlarged edition of the original, the author 
having added many new sections and made emendations. The translator has 
done a good job. The Index makes the book more valuable for reference. 

The book is a valuable study of the history, philosophy and content of 
natural law. The first part, in the brief span of 135 pages, traces the history 
of natural law from the legacy of Greece and Rome, through the use the 
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Church Fathers made of the Stoic concept, natural law in the age of Scholas- 
ticism, the “turning point” in Hugo Grotius, to the definite break with the 
traditional idea of natural law in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
That temporary deviation produced a caricature of the traditional concept 
which the nineteenth century refuted in the erroneous belief it had overthrown 
natural law itself with its philosophical background of over two thousand 
years. The author then reviews the ensuing apparent victory of positivism, 
the outcome of undermining metaphysics and diluting the Christian heritage ; 
and he finally shows the revival on a broad front of the true concept in the 
last half century and the acceleration of its renascence by the ruthless, but 
final and logical application of legal positivism in the form of modern 
totalitarianism. 

Summarizing his brief and brilliant survey of the modern scene in the light 
of his main thesis, the author says: 


Despite appearances, the rise and spread of contemporary totalitarianism do not 
invalidate the contentions that a distinct revival of natural law is recurring today. 
Modern totalitarianism is an end product; it is not the opening period of a new era. 
It is indeed the final outcome of positivism as a general philosophy, as an intellectual 
atmosphere, as a scientific method raised to the level of the absolute and divine. The 
position that law is will has come to mean that the human will is freed from all 
universal ideas, from any objective moral order beyond class interests, beyond 
nationalist or racial programs, beyond economic considerations, beyond unlimited 
evolutionary progress. But modern totalitarianism has provided the reductio ad 
absurdum of the axiom Voluntas facit legem; indeed it has revitalized in its victims 
and adversaries the idea of natural law (pp. 151, 152). 

In the second part, analyzing the philosophy and content of natural law, 
the author shows that metaphysics is the logical and only secure foundation 
of all science including jurisprudence. He traces the relation between natural 
and positive law, law and morality, and concludes that the natural law 
“ultimately of divine origin but revealed in the very order of being is but the 
rule of reason founded upon the rational and social nature of man. Veritas 


facit legem: ‘law is truth.’ ” 
Bergbohm, the quixotic assailant of natural law, admitted as a fact that 


“All men are born natural law jurists.” Most fittingly our author says: 


This fact, which Bergbohm notes at the beginning of his great attack on natural 
law, should surely have shown an unbiased person that the very essence of man as 
a moral, social being points to the nature of law. For all men are born natural-law 
jurists because in the human soul lies the ineradicable demand that the law must 
live in morality... . But the proper function of the natural-law doctrine is precisely 
to show forth the connection between morality and law. Consequently it must, for 
the sake of the very existence of man and his concrete legally ordered communities, 
ever recur; and it does in fact always return whenever the genius of law seeks 
out its own foundations (pp. 266, 267). 

The book is well worth study. The author has, running through the 


whole, one dominant and unifying thought. He keeps firmly and with lum- 
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inous clarity before the reader’s mind the fundamental principles of the tradi- 
tional idea of natural law rooted in the metaphysics of the philosophia perennis. 
With a wealth of scholarship, amazing in the light of the trying circumstances 
in which the book was first written, he explores the rational grounds of such 
principles and demonstrates historically and philosophically their essential 
necessity for any enduring basis of natural law itself. 

The book is an illustration of what Dean Pound has recently said: “‘Nat- 
ural law is a presupposition of one type of philosophy of law—the oldest, 
longest continued, and most enduring type, and the one with the most notable 


achievements to its credit in legal history.” 
New York, N. Y. Epwarp S. Dore. 


Wuat Airs MANKIND. By Gustave Thibon. New York: Sheed & Ward, 

1947. Pp. 136. $1.75. 

AVERAGE Man Acarnst Superior Man. By Osias L. Schwarz. New York: 

The Philosophical Library, 1947. Pp. 124. $2.75. 

In an inverse sense Schwarz’s book should be entitled “What ails the 
world?” and Thibon’s: “Average man against superior man,”—because 
Schwarz’s philosophy is undoubtedly a major cause of the present sickness. 

The phenomena of mental life are usually regarded as outside the scope 
of physiology. Hence Thibon’s presentation would have been more effective 
had he conceived the disease of modern society in psychological rather than 
physiological terms. ‘Moral erethism” (p. 134), “marasmus” (p. 6) are not 
familiar expressions to the average reader. His thesis is that our social 
maladjustment arises from the arrogance of an idealism divorced from God. 
Though written before the war, his chapters on revolution, equalitarianism, 
liberty, and personalism are still very much apropos. The frahison des clercs, 
for instance, is very cleverly expressed: ‘“The duty of the spiritual forces is 
to ‘carry’ God to the great and to the masses; their sin is to ‘seek’ God now 
in the great and now in the masses.” The book is stimulating. 

If the first book lacks clarity here and there, the second is positively con- 
fusing. Here is a man who ranges through mysticism, metaphysics, psychology, 
psychoanalysis and scholasticism with equal fatuity. 


All vitalists have resort to pleonastic verbal jugglery, a stunt well exploited by 
medieval scholasticism (p. 56). . .. What philosophy does for the superior man is 
done for the average man on a minor scale by religion, which is but philosophy in 
its juvenile, ego-centric, anthropomorphic, subjective, wishful or pragmatic stages, 
just as magic is the juvenile or primitive stage of science (p. 32). ... There is no 
contradiction between necessity, causality, natural law and freedom or contingency—it 
is meaningless to say that the world as a whole or events are necessary or contingent 
(p. 53).... Mental spontaneity results from the conversion of a surplus of physiological 
energy into psychical energy; and voluntary processes are the reverse of spontaneity, 
i.e. the conversion of psychical into physiological and muscular energy (p. 44). 
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The author becomes self-revealing on p. 13. ‘““Verbosity and grandiloquence 
are a substitute for intellectual sterility, a sign of mental chaos and thought- 
confusion.” 


Regis College, Denver. JAMES FRANCIS WALSH. 






ECONOMICS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO WorLD Economics. By Ernest Minor Patterson. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. xv, 704. $5.00. 

A PREFACE To Economics. By Lester V. Chandler. New York: Harper & 

Brothers, 1947. Pp. ix, 289. $2.50. 

These are two texts designed, the first for classroom work, the second as 
supplementary to the introductory course in economics. 

Patterson’s work is such as would have been expected from his previous 
well-known writings, a good survey of all the principal factors bearing on world 
trade. There is a very happy emphasis on the role of population. The con- 
struction of the book is excellent and the aids to its use and interpretation, 
diagrams, indices, statistical supplements, and the like, are superior. His 
basic conclusions are summarized on page 639: 


There is accordingly a dilemma. World-wide interdependence suggests that economic 
barriers be lowered or entirely removed. The maximum in economic results would be se- 
cured by allowing the factors of production and finished goods to move freely. Economic 
specialization and exchange along the lines indicated by the doctrine of “comparative 
costs’ seems wise. The older formulation of the principle of “comparative costs” 
has been displaced by the “equilibrium” theory; still, their implications are the same. 

But the attitude toward the movement of these factors is one of restriction. It 
may be, as some have argued, that international migration was on the decline before 
the rapid growth in immigration raised and there are no indications that they will 
be lowered. In fact, many of the countries that are willing to receive immigrants 
in considerable numbers seem disposed to discriminate among them on racial or 
ideological grounds. 

Professor Chandler has endeared himself to teachers of economics by his 
gift of lucid exposition. The present little work is not another introductory 
text ; it is a series of essays on topics in elementary economics which sketch “‘in 
broad outline the scope of economics and the relations of economics to other 
fields of study, the nature of basic economic problems, the fundamental proc- 
esses of an economic system, and some of the most important economic in- 
stitutions.” The purpose of this book is to present such a broad outline “briefly 
and simply” (p. viii). This purpose is neatly achieved. 


St. Louis University. B. W. Dempsey. 
* * 7 
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lations. . .. The translation is noteworthy at once for its fidelity to the Greek 
and for the clear, natural, ‘modern’ English of the finished work.” — The 


Living Church Magazine. 

“The quality of the translation, the brief introductions to the several works, 
and the scholarly apparatus seem to merit high praise. . . . On the whole the 
dogmatic slant is negligible. Students in this field will do well to make careful 
note of this series and watch for the appearance of its successive volumes.” — 


Christian Century. 
A, Mekhi 
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